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PREFACE. 


iCP^I'r must 1!}C admitted at tlic outset, that in tlie following' 
TO ^ pages I have no exclusive, peculiar, or wonderful 
‘^Secret” to unfold. If there be a royal road to know* 
ledge, I know of none to success, and I make no pretensions to 
have discovered a shorter or easier path than before existed. 
The reader who takes up this book in«the hope of learning some- 
new way of Money-making, some fresh*exposition of the gospel 
of Getting-on, may find himself (disappointed. I do indeed 
profess to set forth the Secret of 5u(;ccss*; but it is a secret • 
which has always becij known to the successful. And then, 
again, the “ Success” to which I seek to direct the reader’s 
attenjtion is no novel form of worldly prosperity, n« extraordi- 
•nary phase of fortune, but rather the acquisition of “a sound 
.mind in a sound bod>y,” the complete cultiye of the physical, 
moral, and intellectual faculties of the individual. It*is trye 
that I have not neglected the ordinary meaning which the 
world gives to “success,” nor do I wish to contend that 
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competent means for the wholesome enjoyment of life is not c 
very reasonable and proper object for a man’s energies; But 
I have endeavoured to realise for the word a wider and' higher 
significance, and to deal with it as representing the develop- 
ment of mind, soul, and body— the living, so far as is possible 
to man, a “ perfect life.” This is the only ‘‘ success ” which 
secures happiness. The materialistic “success,” — the suc- 
cess” of the great speculator, the nvllionaire — is too frediiently 
a deplorable failure. “I confess,” says Mr. ITfilard, ‘‘that in- 
creasing 'ye:}rs bring with them an increasing respect for men 
who do not succeed in life, as these words are commonly used.” 
Men who do fwt succeed in life, as the Croesuses of society 
succeed, are the men who work for the good of their fellows, 
the men who endow the world with the masterpieces of art and 
literature, the men who in 'the happiness of others find their 
own happiness. It is well that th^ reader, whatever pursuit 
or calling he may adopt, should do his best in it ; that is a 
matter of duty and ho,nour which cannot be conscientiously 
neglected. 


It is told of a certain merchant-prince of Boston, that, on 
one occasion, he reprimanded for slovenly work a mechanic 
who had known him when in a very humble position. “ I 
tell you what, Billy Gray,” exclaimed the man, “ I ^nan't stand' 
such woVds from you. Why, I can remember when you were 
ijothing but a drummer in a regiment!” “And so I was,” 
retorted the merchant ; “ so I was a drummer ; but didn’t I 
drum ivell^ eh ? — didn’t I drum well I ” Now, to my think- 
ing, this “ drumming well” is the true, the genuine success. I 
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hold that “success in life” is ^oing one’s duty as well as it 
can done in whatever may be one’s position ; not for the 
saj^ve’o^the reward that may accompany it, and yet not despis- 
ing or refusing that reward when it comes. In this kind of 
success there is a pure and permanent pleasure, wholly un- 
known^ to those -for whom Success is synonymous with Mam- 
mon. The steadfist striving for this loftier success can never 
be vvithBut a happy issue. As Dr. Donne says : — 

“ We are but farmers of ourselves; yet may, 

If we can stock ourselves and thrive, uplay 
Much, much good treasure for the great rent-day.” 

If virtue be its own best recompense, so is the love of 
knowledge. The habit of diligent application, the habit of 
temperate living, the habit of high thinking, ever carries in 
itself a blessing. The cujtivation of such habits is the Secret 
of Success ; and it is a secret which lies within the reach of 
all of us, if we will but use our opportunities and our means 
aright. Count Hamilton said of Richelieu, that “ this great 
man commanded little armies, a!^d little armies did great 
thingSr” Let not the reader be discoiftaged if his means be 
small ; he may accomphsh great things with them if he once 
lay firm' hold upon the Secret of Success. 

It may objected to the present volume that it follows in 
Ihe track of worthy predecessors, such as th? evergreen “Pur- 
suit of Knowledge under Difficulties ” by Mr. Craik, and the 
adnyrab^e “Self-Help” by Mr. Smiles. To some extent, no 
doubt, it traverses the same ground. On the other hand, it 
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devotes a considerable space illustrations from the depart- 
ments of ‘‘business’' and “ commerce ’—departments which 
liave hitherto, at least for such purposes, been comparatively 
overlooked ) and it pursues more than one course of inquiry 
which previous writers have scarcely glanced at. Another and 
obvious objection is, that it says nothing absolutely new ; that 
it repeats truths which have become the . commonplaces of 
moralists and the stock-in-trade of our social teachertn But 
truths of so much importance cannot be too frequently enl^orced. 

l 

Their repetition may impress minds which have not been 
impressed before, and they may be accompanied with fresh 
examples or present'ed in newer forms, so as to^arrest the atten- ' 
tion of the careless, or suggest to the thoughtful new lines of 
reflection, I have done what I could in this direction. While 
availing myself of the best c^f the illustrations collected by my 
predecessors, I have gathered a very, large number from addi- 
tional sources ; and accumulated in these pages the results of 
the reading and observation of many years. So that, to the 
question which concerns every young man so closely, “ How 
am 1 to get on in the world's I hope I have furnished a toler- 
ably exhaustive and not altogether unsatisfactory reply. 

The keynote of that reply may be found in the woi'ds of a 
great writer : — “ It is no man’s business whether he..has genius 
or not ; *>vork he must, whatever he is, but qkietly and steadily,^ 
and the natural afiid unforced results of such work will be 
always the things that God meant him to do, and will be his 
best. No agonies nor heartrendings will make hirn to, do 
any better ! If he be a great man, they will be great things ; 
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if he be a small man, small things ; but always, if thus peace- 
fully good and right ; always, if restlessly and ambi- 

tk)Ui?l3i done, false, hollow, and despicable.” And again : — 

While in all things that we see or do, we are to desire per- 
fection, and strive for it. We arc nevertheless not to set the 
meane^r thing ia its narrow accomplishment above the nobler 
thing in its mighty progress ; not to esteem smooth minuteness 
above <b1iattered majesty j not to prefer mean victory to honour- 
able dtefeat; n^i to lower the level of our aim, tliat we may 
the more surely enjoy the complacency of success.” 

Though I have not thought it my duty or my province to 
encroach upon the work of the teachers of religion, 1 have 
not forgotten that the happiness of the Other Thfe depends 
upon the way in \vhich Success in this life is achieved or 
understood. I liave not- forgotten that the spiritual side of 
our complex humanity needs watchful and assiduous culti- 
vation as much as its intellectual or moral. Sir George 
Mackenzie was of opinion that irreligious men could never 
make good statesmen ; for non^ are such,” he says, “ save 
they ^ho from a principle of convictidh and persuasion (say 
rather a religious sens& of duty) manage public affairs to the 
advantage of those who employ them.” I fancy the rule may 
be *urfivers?Jly applied ; and that men indifferent to religious 
?onsiderafiqns cannot make good artists, good poe^s, good 
tnembers of society. ‘'Finally, I offer this Ifook to my joung 
readers in the sincere desire that it may be of practical benefft 
to them ; that it may help to encourage, to stimulate, to warn ; 
that it may quicken them to a sense of life's value as a period 
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of preparation ; that it may open up to them the path to a 
true, a real, and a lasting Success. They who still stand at 
tlie point of departure may surely profit by the counsel the 
feeblest traveller who has performed a considerable portion 
of the journey, and been taught by experience its trials, 
difficulties, and dangers. 


W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 



KEY-NOTES. 


jXitor in adi'ersum is the motto for a man like me .” — Edmund Burke. 

“ Wliaf men most covet, wealth, distinction, power, 

Are baubles nothing worth ; they only serve 
To rouse us up, as children at the school 
Are roused up to exertion ;^our reward 
Is in the race we run, not in the prize.” 

— Rogers. 


Men must know that in this theatre of Ivman life it remainclh only to 
Clod and the angels to be lookers-on .” — Lord Bacon. 

“ A sacred burden is the life ve bear ; 

Look on it, lift it, bear it solemnly ; 

Stand up and walk beneath it st(ft,dfastly. 

Fail not for sorrow, falter not for sin, 

Hut onward, upward, till the goal ye win.” 

— Frances Anne Kemble. 


** There is always hope in a man that actually and earnestly works. In 
idleness aIone*is there perpetual despair.” — Carlyle. 

“ Pitch thy behaviour low, thy projects high, 

So shalt thou humble and magnanimous be. 

Sink not in spirit ; who aimeth at the sky 
■ Shoots higher much than he that means a tree.” 

— George Herbert. 



KF.Y-NOTES. 


“ When all is holiday, there are no holidays .” — Charles Lanih. 

“ Seek not proud riches, but such as thou mayest get justly, use s»l)erly, 
distribute cheerfully, and leave contentedly ; yet have no abstradT oiifiiarl^ 
contempt of them .” — Lord Bacon. 

“ On ne vaut que ce qu’on vent savoir .” — La Bn/ycre. 

“ ‘ What shall I do to gain eternal life? 

Discharge aright 

d'lie simple dues with which each day is rife ? ’ 

^’ea, with thy might. 

Jhe perfect sclicme of action thou devise" 

Life will be fled, 

While he who ever acts as conscience cries 
Shall live though dead.” 

—Schiller. 

“ A high degree of moral principle is in itself a necessary qualification 
in a post of trust and responsibility, and it is usually associated with a 
cultivated and improved state the intellectual faculties .” — Sir Henry 
'Baylor. 





CHAPTER I. 

Tn]R AND ITS USES. 


“ lie lives long that lives well ; and time mis-spent is not lived, but 
lost /’ — Thomas Fuller. 


“ Not on flowery beds, nor under shade 
Of cam py reposing, heaven is won,” 

— Dante. 


“ For of all sad words of tongue or pen, 

'riie saddest are these, ‘ It might have been !”’ 

— J. G. Whittier. 

“ I low dull it is to pause, to i^ake an end, 

To rust unburnished, not to shine in use ! 

As though to breathe were life. Life piled on life 
Were all too little, and^^f one to me 
Little remains : but every h(^n- is*saved 
From that eternal silence, something more, 

A bringesof new things.” 

— Tennyson. 


“ Thrift time will repay you in after-life with a usury of profit beyond 
your most Snguine dreams ; while the waste of it will make you dwindle, 
alike in intellectual •ind moral stature, beyond your darkest reejeonings.”— 
Right. Hon. W. E. Gla^lstone. 



CHAPTER I 


HE commodity of which every man has the least, 
and, •generally speaking, wastes the most, is Time. 
When we consider how small is the portios allottctl 
to each of us, we cannot but wonder ^t tlie care- 
lessness with which men expend it. We gan be chary of our 
love, our gratitude, our substance, but with 'Pime we deal 
as lavishly as a prodigal. Very few of us care to examine 
into the way in which we dispose of it ; to ask ourselves 
how much we give to sleep, how much to relaxation, how 
much to unprofitable idleness, ho^ little to useful work or 
more useful thought, or what, if any, to our religious 
duties. The fact is, are uneasily conscious that the 
balance-sheet would L^v^ne to cover us with shame and con- 
fusion. Of all the trite themes touched by moralists and 
poets, the tritest is the shortness of lifi. Life, we are told, is 
a bubble, a shifting dream, a thing of nought, evanescent as a 
morning mist, uncertain as a young maid’s jiromise, brittle as 
a reed ; and yet men proceed to deal i^ith it as if it were a^ 
inexhaustible as the widow’s cruse of oil, as if it were as sure 
and stable as the foundations of the everlasting hills. There 
is something very curious and very pitiful in this. When we 
see the waste of time which goes on around us, We cannot 
;buT marvel whether the teaching of sages and divines, and 
rtie lessona of centi^^ries of experience, have been of avail ; 


whether mefi have evgn yet learned to realisis how precious a 
thing it is, how solemn a responsibility it brings with if, hov^g 
great a trust it puts into their hands. Does this waste arise 
from want of thought, or from want of a sense of duty ? The 
two ^causes are closely connected, and may very well exert a 
combined influence. It is difficult to believe that the great 
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majority of time-wasters are inspired by feelings of reckless- 
ness and desperation ; are in a feverish hurry to consume as 
rapidly and as waywardly as possible the precious treasure 
committed to their charge. Their folly is doubtless lue to 
an unwillingness or an inability to reflect, and to the absence 
of high purposes and lofty motives. In most cases they have 
not been taught how to value time or how to use it. What 
they should do with that which is their real wealth, our children 
never learn. We provide them with instruction in the “vari- 
ous branches of a polite education we open up to them the 
regions of art and science ; we guide them sedulously in the 
flowery paths of literature ; but we do not teach them how to 
employ and economise their time. We don’t impress' upon 
them the* value of the minutes : “ Take care of the minutes, and 
the days will take care of themselves.” It is astonishing how 
much “ raw material” is allowed to run to waste in every school. 
Precious quarters of an hour are thrown aside which might be 
turned to excellent account ; and thus the young grow accus- 
tomed to a thoughtless and unprofitable expenditure. They find, 
too frequently, the same waste at home. Time is squandered 
before and after meals, in the morning, in the evening, up- 
stairs and downstairs, in the bedroom, and the dining-room, 
and the drawing-room ; and at the e^d of each day the burden 
is, “ This should have been done, and -has been left undone ; 
that should have been remembered, and has been forgotten ; 
but never mind, we will make up for lost time to-morrow ! ” 
Yes, to-morrow ! We venture to say that no other word in 
our language has to answer for so much sin and folly, for so 
many broken vows, so many blighted hopes, so many neglected 
duties, so many wrecked lives. For the worst of it is, “ to- 
morrow” never comes. It is always to-day ” and “yester- 
day.” The yesterday we can never recall ; can never take up 
and absorb into to-day. When once it is dedd, let it lie. There 
is nothing more to be done but to shed a tear on its grave, 
and turn to the to-day. Some people, be ’t said, waste a good 
deal of time in grieving over the time they waste. In other 
( words, they spend to-day in fretting over the useless yesterday. 
It is said of the Emperor Titus that when he had done no 
good deed in the course of the day he would exclaim, Per didi 
diem / ” The lanlent was natural ; but be it remembered Ife did^ 
not wait until the morrow to make it, and he did not fail to' 
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turn the to-day ” to belter account by professing his regret 
over the yesterday that had goi^e out so blankly. We desire 
to ad\*ocate a constant recollection of the inestimable value of 
‘‘^miuiites,'*’ but not a vain yearning after those that can never 
be recovered. 

Men become great and good just as they understand how to 
make use of their time.^ The most brilliant genius avails its 
possessor nothing if lie do not seize his opportunities ; and 
opportunities never occur to the spendthrift. The hours he 
wastes may be tli^ very hours that would have ensured his 
success* Therefore it is that, at the outset of the present 
volume, we seek to enfoTce on ks readers the necessity 
of economising •time, of turning every minute to the best 
advantage. That seems to us the very first lessoji to be 
learned by a young man who honestly desires to do his duty 
towards his God and hi.^ neighbour.- Let him not trouble 
himself about his talents or his means ; l^e can at least say, 
with the celebrafcd Italian, that ‘‘Time i“s his estate,^’ and his 
first care must be to understand its proper cultivation. We 
think it is Horace Mann Who suggests that most young men 
(and, wc fear, too many of riper ytars) might daily put forth 
some such melancholy notice as the following “ Lost, yester- 
day, somewhere between^yiinrise and simset, two' golden hours, 
each one worth sixty dh.inond minutes. No reward is offered, 
for they are gone for ever.’^ Gone forever / in these words lies 
the sting of the moralist. Bitter jest ! tWhat more deplorable 
§ight can there be than that too common one of the unfortu- 
nate who has lost (in other words,- A^sted) a “golden hoin^” at 
the beginning of the day,- and for the re^t of*the twenty-four isr 
fruitleasly endeavouring to* overtake it ? ^ Why, it is' gone irre- 
vocably ; like the empine of the Pharaohs, like the wisdom' of 
the Chal.deans, like the old manV youth, like last year’s summer 
sunshine. It would be easier to rebuild the temide-falaces of 

1 In his last hours the American merchant, GiUeon Lee,» specially en*- 
joined upon^^s sons, peaking to them with all the aulliority experi- 
ence, to “fill up the measu^s of time:” “ Be always e»|iplbyed profitably,” 
he said, “in doing good, in building up; aim to' promote the g(fod of^ 
yourselves and of society. N-o'ene can do much good without doing some 
harm, but you will do less harm by striving to do good. Be industrious, 
and be honest.” 

. ^ 2 Ag Chesterfield said of the Duke of Newcastle, “His Grace 

d(ises an hour in the morning, and iy looking for it all* the rest of the tiay/' 
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Karnak than to recover it. And hence it happens that people 
are incessantly complaining ofVant of time. It is astonishing 
how much good not done is idly attributed to this causet We 
know persons who, according to their own account^ would 
surpass John Howard in philanthropy if they had but the 
time ; would visit the sick, and relieve the poor, and comfort 
the widow and the fatherless in their affliction, if they had but 
the time. There are others who would become modern 
Magliabecchis by virtue of their erudition ; would cafve out 
for themselves a way to fame or fortune, ‘would benefit the 
world by their discoveries in science or art, if they had but the 
time. Listen to their complaints," and you would believe that 
every moment is charged with some imperative duty or^neces- 
sary occupation ; that it is want of time, and not its misuse, 
that throws them so hopelessly out of the world’s race. 

The truth is, that Method makes Time. The old adage runs, 

A place for everything, and everything in its nlace.” It would 
be wiser to say, ‘‘A time for everything, and everything in its 
time.” If we mix and muddle our hours as some men mix and 
muddle their papers, no good result can be anticipated. A 
careful apportionment of the hours is the first step towards a 
successful employment of them. We do not ask the reader to 
enthral himself in an intolerable bc'^dage. Time must be Ais 
servant, and not he the slave of tifit^. But he should be 
guided by certain fixed rules, and allow of no causeless devia- 
tion from them. One’man will be found to accomplish in a 
day as much as another man accomplishes in a week. Inquiry 
will show that the differeilce is due not so much to greater 
'power of intellect, or.greater quickness of apprehension, as to 
better application of time. The successful man never talks of 
^‘leisure,” because he never has any. He has for every hour 
its proper task. It is only the idler who has leisure ; leisure 
for small' talk, for idle pleasures, for trivial amusements, for 
hopes and fears and regrets. He has so much leisure that h^ 
never has any time for work ! There is such an element of 
expansion in li\isure that, unless cnrefully repressed and 
j limited, it will before long absorb a man’s whole life. Like 
the monster that Frankenstein created, it soon defies the con- 
trol of its master. Leisure ! How in this busy human life of 
ours can any serious mind find space for it? Unkippy is he^ 
who has “ an hour or two ” to spare. We may be sure that fed 
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has never learned the value of tjme, nor the necessity of econo- 
mising it. 

The world owes much to the men who have made the best 
of ever^ minute. Such men have been its leaders of thought, 
its great discoverers, its poets, its essayists, its doers of good. 
They have known how to utilise those odd half-liours and spare 
quarters which ordinary persons treat with so little considera- 
tion. They haye never suffered a minute to pass without 
levying toll upon it. As Cuvier rolled in his carriage from 
place to place, he read and thought ; and the sum of tliat 
reading»and thinking swclIgLl his researches in “ Comparative 
Anatomy.” While walking to and from the dusty- ofiice, where 
he oc/upied th^*stool of a lawyer’s clerk, Plenry Kirke White 
acquired a knowledge of Greek. Dr. Mason Gooc]'s Excellent 
translation of the great metaphysical poem of Lucretius was 
composed during his daily journeys to his ^nimerous patients. 
'a German physipian in the same way contrived to commit to 
memory the “Iliad” of Homer. Sir Matthew Hale, while 
travelling as judge on circuit, prepared his thoughtful and well- 
weighed “ Contemplations.” Dr. Darwin’s curious scientific 
poems were jotted down on little bits of paper as his carriage 
conveyed him from house to house. These men acted on the 
poet’s admonition : — 

Think nought a InHe, thougJi )t small appear ; 

Small sands the mountain, moments make the year, 

And Irides, life.” 

When those trifles are minutes, wise mep' pick them up.. 
Hugh Miller, while labouring as a stofie-mason, made such 
good tfSe of his,- that he learned to write a style of remarkable 
fluency and vigour. The Chancellor d’Aguesseau translated 
the Greek Testament in the quarters of an hour yhich his 
wife wasted before dinner. Elihu Burritt, the “ learned black- 
«mifli,”* impif)ved to such good purpose the odds- and ends of 
tfhie that fell to his#disposal, as to- gain a mastery of eighteen 
l;inguages and twenty^two dialects. Equally expert ir^ the 
utilisation of unconsidered moments was the late Charles 
Kingsley, whose multifarious knowledge was acquired by his 
tact in seizing on every opportunity, Robertson of Brighton 
vyas oiso Astern economist of time, and vigilantly looked after 
those “ spare minutes ” which most of us throw away without 
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a pang of remorse. Frankli;i’s hours of study were stolen 
from the time that should have been given to meals and sleep; 
and though we do not recommend the practice, we think*better 
of it than of the habit of stealing the too long timefc^ itieais 
and sleep from the hours that should be devoted to work. We 
are now old,” said Pierre Nicole to Arnaiil ; ‘‘ is it not time to 
rest?” “ Rest !” was the grave reply; “ have we not all eter- 
nity to rest in?” This has been the principle of conduct of 
all great thinkers and doers. They have methodised and 
economised their time, so as to get out of it th’e most they could ; 
knowing that rest was not for tipie but for ctcrnityi''^ They 
have suffered nothing to pass by unheeded. ^ They have an- 
ticipated or remembered the language of Goethe : — “ not 

wait for tixtraordinary opportunities, but make use of common 
situations. A long-continued walk is better than a short 
flight.” “ Never be unemployed,” says John Wesley; never, 
be triflingly employed, never while away tiniQ-:” an admirable* 
maxim, if not too sternly enforced ; if not converted into an 
oppressive law. We add this caution, because wholesome 
recreation may sometimes be the best means of employing 
an odd quarter of an ’hour.” We are recommending the 
economy of time, but we arc not unwilling that that economy 
should include a rational amount oPmental refreshment. We 
are the enemies of leisure, but we do kot want every hour to 
be spent in exactly the same way, and at exactly the same 
expenditure of brain-power. A man should be always learn- 
ing; but not unfrequently he may learn most when least 
thinking of it. “.Every kind of knowledge,” it has been justly 
said, “comes into pkiy some time or other; not only that 
which is systematic and methodised, but that which fs frag- ' 
mentary, even the odds and ends, the merest rag or tag of 
information. Single facts, anecdotes, expressions, recur to the 
mind, and, by the power of association, just in the right place. 
Many of these are laid in during what we thitik our idlest 
days. •All that fund of matter which h used .allusively m 
similitudes or iWustrations, is collected* in diversions from the 
path of hard study. He will do best in this line whose range 
has been the widest and freest. A man may study so much 
by rule as to lose all this, just as one may ride so much in the 
highway as to know nothing that is off the road.” 

A right use of time means, of course, a right use of oppov- 
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tiinities ; and no opportunity should be lost of doing a good 
action, thinking a good thought, or adding to our stock 
of kn5vvlejJge. Many of us are unable to undertake a con- 
tMru(Ju% course of study ; but all can pick up a grain here 
and a grain there if they utilise the occasions which present 
themselves to the vigilant. We remember to have been ad- 
vised in our young days never to omit ]hcking up a pin or a 
nail if^one fell in our way; we might not want it at the time, 
but it would be sure “ to come in useful.” And the advice 
was enforced by cf wonderful anecdote of some penniless var- 
let, wl^ started on his career with nothing more than a hand- 
ful oh pins collected in the ])iiblic highways. Of these he 
quick^ dispos?(T, and the trifle thus earned enable him to 
purchase some more attractive wares. These, too, were sold 
at a profit, and a fresh sup])ly obtained ; and thh speculator 
thus continued to add to his store by a kind of geometrical 
progression, unyl he developed into a millionaire. We set 
little value on the illustration, but the maxim is not to be 
despised. The power of the littles is almost infinite. Nothing 
is so trivial that it cannot be made use of. A rag may stop a 
dangerous leak. Do not pass ov(?r any fact or anecdote as 
useless or insignificant. You will surely find it of some profit 
at an unexpected momei-t. 

The occupations of our childhoo(J are frequently found to 
colour and influence our later life. As Cowley puts It, they 
are like letters engraved on the bark*of a young tree, which 
grow and enlarge as the tree does. Watt sits by the fireside, 
with eyes intent on the cover of tffe tea-kej:tle uplifted by the 
expansive force of steam, and rcceives»an impulse and an int- 
pressibn which guide him in his after pursuits, until he gives to 
the world the great gift of the steam-engine. The boy Smeaton 
climbs to the roof-ridge of his father’s barn to erect upon it 
the tiny windmill "he has modelled, foreshadowing, *as it were, 
tlie'boldnes? of invention which produced the Eddystone light- 
Tiouse. Cojiingtom, at the age of six, sleeps with lys Bible 
under his pillow, that# he may begin to reaofe it as soon as he 
wakes. Two years later he amuses himself by comparing 
different editions of Virgil. When he reaches thirteen he 
exhausts all his pocket-money in buying a copy of Sotheby’s 
.Hodier. • The late Professor Mozley displays the ^‘contro- 
versial spirit in the nursery,” and, as the advocate of free 
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will, disputes with his nurse, whom he considers to have been 
led away by a sophistical curate. At thirteen he writes to 
his mother : — I have gone into Lucretius, a book full of odd 
opinions and deistical notions. In short, he is calhcf tl^e 
deistical poet ; but as many of his opinions have long ago 
been refuted, you need be in no fear of my getting them into 
my head, especially as many of them seem to be absurd.’’ 
Tournefort leaves his college class, and wanders into the lone 
meadows, gathering their plants and flowers. He is laying 
tlie foundation of a great system of botany'. Count Zinzen- 
dorf, the founder of the Moraviayis, when a boy at "school, 
founds a little society, which he calls the “ Ordpr of the g^ain of 
mustard seed,” and of which the badge is a golcf ring, insCTibed 
with the words, “ None of us livcth to himself.” Cowley in 
his mother’s parlour pores over the enchanted pages of the 
“ Faery Queen,” aiul derives the inspiration which makes him . 
in after years a poet. Opie, the Cornish artist; watches a com- 
panion drawing a butterfly, and thence receives the bias which 
leads him onward to a distinguished reputation. In the parlour 
window of the old mossy vicarage where Coleridge spent his 
dreamy childhood lay a w^ll-thumbed -copy of that volume of 
Oriental fancy, the ‘‘Arabian Nights.” And he has told us 
with what mingled desire and apprehension he was wont to 
look at the precious book, until the morning sunshine had 
touched and illuminated it, when, seizing it hastily, he would 
carry it off in triumph to some leafy nook in the vicarage 
garden, and plunge delightedly into its maze of marvels and 
enchantments. It might almost be thought that the anecdote 
had suggested to Tennyson one of his earlier poems : — 

“ When the breeze of a joyful drwn blew free 
In the silken sail of infancy. 

The tide of time flowed back with me, 

The forward- flowing tide of time ; 

And many a sheeny summer-morn, 

Adown the Tigris I was borne, 

By Bagdat’s shrines of fretted gold,' 

Highiwalled gardens, green andiold ; 

True Mussulman was I and sworn, 

For it was in the golden prime 
Of good Ilaroun Alraschid.” 

It is recorded of Dr. Johnson that in his boyhood, oelieving. 
that his brother had hidden some apples beneath a large folio 
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which reposed among the dust and cobwebs of an upper shelf 
in his father’s shop, he clambered thither to effect a capture. 
The Spples were forthcoming, but the folio, which proved to 
l>e thq^works of Petrarch, also attracted his attention, and its 
perusal awoke in him his dormant literary tastes. 

U hat the child is father of the man was shown by the early 
occupations of Macaulay. lie was only eight years old when 
his mother wrqte of him : — ‘‘ He gets on wonderfully in all 
branches of his education, and the extent of his reading, and 
of the knowledge Sie has derived from it, are truly astonishing. 

• • • give you some ide^a of the activity of his mind, I will 
mentmn a few circumstances. . . . He took it into his head to 
write^ compeftSium of universal history about a year ago, and 
he really contrived to give a tolerably connected vunv of the 
leading events from the creation to the present* time, filling 
about a quire of paper. He told me one c]}iy that he had been 
writing a paper,^which Henry Daly (a friend of his father’s) was 
to translate into Malabar, to persuade the people of Travan- 
core to embrace the Christian religion. On reading it, 1 found 
it to contain a very clear idea of the leading facts and doctrines 
of that religion, with some strong Arguments for its adoption. 
He was so fired with reading Scott’s ‘ Lay ’ and ‘ Marmion,’ 
the former of which he got entirely, and the latter almost 
entirely, by heart, merely from hisjdeliglit in reading tliem, 
that he determined on writing a poem himself in six cantos, 
which he called the ‘ Battle of Cheviot,^^ After he had finished 
about three of the cantos of about 120 lines each, which he 
did in a couple of days, he becaliie tired of it. I make no 
doubt he would have finished his design, *but, as he was pro- 
ceedihg with it, the thought struck him of writing an heroic 
poem to be called * Olaus the Great, or the Conquest of Mona,* 
in which, after the manner of Virgil, he might introduce in 
prophetic song thti future fortunes of the family ; aiiADng others, 
thftse*of th^ hero who aided in the fall of the tyrant of Mysore, 
after havmg long suffered from his tyranny \ and of another of 
his race who had exerted himself for the deliverance of the 
wretched Africans. lie has just begun it. He has composed 
I know not how many hymns.” Such was Macaulay in his 
childhood, and such he was in his manhood. No man eyer 
. ecofiomfeed his time more wisely, or more diligently sought 
•every opportunity of adding to his accumulation of knowledge. 
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It is related of Miss Mitford, the author of some ever-charming 
sketches of “ Our Village,” that at three years old she was able 
to read ; and her father, proud of his daughter’s arcorhplish- 
ment, would often perch her on the breakfast-table to er^iioit it 
to his admiring guests. These admired her all the more because 
she was a puny child, appearing younger than she was, and 
gifted with an affluence of curls, which made her look as if she 
were twin-sister to her own great doll. The -ballad of/‘ The 
Children of the Wood” was one of her early favourites; and 
from this she proceeded to make acquaintance with the otlier 
contents of Bishop Percy’s admirable Reliques.” They 
awakened and fostered her taste for poetry; and so strong was 
their hold upon her infant mind, that before she coulcr read 
them herself, her father, who could deny her nothing, was 
coaxed into placing the volume in her nurse’s hands, that they 
might be read to her whenever she wished. “ The breakfast 
room,” writes Miss Mitford, ‘‘where I first possessed myself of 
my beloved ballads, was a lofty and spacious apartment, liter- 
ally lined with books. The windows opened on a large old- 
fashioned garden, full of old-fashioned flowers, stocks, honey- 
suckles, and pinks.” Here we may remark, that to the end of 
her life Miss Mitford’s two great passions were books and old- 
fashioned flowers. She was a wonderful economist of time. 
Forced by circumstances, to become the stay and support of 
her parents, she contrived to “find time ” for assiduous literary 
labour, for eager perusal of all new books of interest and im- 
portance, for visiting, entertaining, and corresponding with her 
friends, for superintending lier garden and little household, for 
cliaritable ministrations in the village which will always be 
associated with her name, and for loving attendance to the 
wants of those who were dependent upon her in their old age. 
It is astonishing what may be done by a dexterous manipulation 
of time ! in some hands it is capable of a wonderful elasticity, 
though in others it assumes an immobile rigidity. So Sydney 
Smith sc?ys of the late Francis Horner: — “He had &n intense 
love of knowledge*; he wasted very little' of the portion of life 
recorded to him.” All turns, the reader will perceive, on that 
exact and vigilant thriftiness which we have so strongly recom- 
mended. 

In nearly every book on this subject that has come under our* 
notice, the example of Sir William Jones, the famous Oriental 
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scholar, has been adduced; and tuite as it is, its force of applica- 
tion is such, that we are disposed to revive it in these pages. To 
such good jijurpose did he use his minutes, so few did he waste, 
tliLtt b5f<*re he was twenty years of age he had acquired a com- 
plete acquaintance with (h-eek and Latin, Italian, Spanish, and 
Portuguese, and also had made considerable progress in Arabic 
and Persian. His successful economy of tiiye and his cease- 
less pursuit of knowledge eventually elevated him to a seat 
in the Supreme Court of Indian judicature. His biographers 
have remarked with* interest how carefully he allotted to each 
hour th^ work appropriate fior it, how precise he was in his 
method^al divi^i^n of labour. The great lawyer of James 
T.’s reign, Sir Edward Coke, had portioned out his days as 
follows : — 


“ Six hours in sleep, in law’s grave study six, 

Pour spent in prayer, the rest on Nature fix.” 

Sir William adopted a distribution much more earnestly to be 
commended : — 

“ Seven hours to law, to soothin?^: slumbers seven, 

Ten to the world allot, and all to Heaven.” 

The reader will not be displeased with the wise ^ and dis- 
criminating remarks ^\^lich the career of the distinguished 
Orientalist suggested to Lord Jeffrey : — 

‘‘ From the very commencement,” he says, he appears to 
have taxed himself very highly ; andjiaving in early youth set 
before his eyes the standard of a noble and accomplished 
^haractgr in every department of excelletice, he seems never 
to have lost sight of this object of emulation, and never to 
have remitted his exertions to elevate and conform himself to 
it in every particul;jr. Though born in a conditiou, very re- 
i^ot^from affj^ience, he soon determined to give himself the 
e4ncation ol" a^flnished gentleman, and not only to cultivate 
all the elegance andlrefinement implied in that appellati(5n, but 
to carry into the practiefe of an honourable profession all^the 
.lights and ornaments of philosophy and learning, and, extend- 
ing his ambition beyond the attainment of mere literary or 
profesjion^ eminence, to qualify himself for the management 
of^ public affairs, and to look forward to the higher rewards of 
patriotism, virtue, and political skill. 
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‘‘ The perseverance and exemplary industry/^ continues Lord 
Jeffrey, “with which he laboured to carry out his magnificent 
■plan, and the distinguished success attending the accom- 
plishment of all that part of it which the shortness oijnhis Hfe 
permitted him to execute, afford an instructive lesson to all 
who may be inclined by equal diligence to deserve an equal 
reward. The mgre we learn, indeed, of the early history of 
those who have bequeathed a great name to posterity, the more 
shall we be persuaded that no substantial or permanent excel- 
lence can ever be attained without miiclr pains, labour, and 
preparation, and that extraordinary talents are less fi'ecessary 
to the most brilliant success than j^erseverance an(;| appli- 
cation.’’ 

The fnelhodical employment of our time is, as we have said, 
one of the great secrets of success. It is the only way by 
which we can do^ justice to time and to ourselves. “ When 
the charm of method is wanting,” says Colerklge, “ every other 
merit loses its name, or becomes an additional ground of 
accusation and regret. Of one by whom it is eminently 
possessed, we say, proverbially, he is like clockwork. The 
resemblance extends beyond the point of regularity, and yet 
falls short of the truth. Both do, indeed, at once divide and 
announce the silent and otherwise indistinguishable lapse of 
time. But the man o^ methodical irtdustry and honourable 
pursuits does more : be realises its ideal divisions, and he gives 
a character and individuality to its movements. If the idle 
are described as killing pme, he may justly be said to call it 
into life and moral being, while he makes it the destined 
object not only of the conscmisness, but of the conscience. He 
organises the hours, and gives them g. soul ; and that, the very 
essence of which is to pass away, he takes up into his own 
permanc^nce, and endows with the imperishableness of a 
spiritual nature. Of the good and faithful servant;, whose 
energies, thus directed, are thus methodised, *it may rather 
be said that he lives in time than that tintt^ liveS ,iri him. liis 
dayj;, months, a^id years, as the steps *and punctual marks in 
the records of duties performed, will survive the wreck of 
worlds, and remain extant when time itself shall be no more.”' 
* “Time is money,” says the proverb. If some people we know 
were of the same opinion, how careful they would be*of it’! But 
it is also happiness, and peace of min^, and the fulfilment of felie^ 
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Divine commission intrusted to. us at birth. It is, in truth, 
the chief good upon earth, if we do but know how to make it 
so. For, tip it remembered, time is exactly what we make it ; 
in«th^ kands of the wise, a blessings in the hands of the 
foolish, a curse ; in the hands of the wise, a preparation for 
life eternal ; in the hands of the foolish, a preparation for the 
condemnation that is everlasting. To you it is much j to 
your neighbour it is naught. He is as anxious to throw it 
away as you (we hope) are anxious to cultivate it to the 
greatest advantage.* Ah, if all of us did but know what it 
is, whar*lt signifies, what it anight be, how we should watch 
over every grair^i^i the hour-glass ! How great would be our 
activit]^ how solicitous our labour, how profound our con- 
sciousness of duty ! How we should aspire to avajj cfUrselves 
of each passing moment ! How keen would be our regret 
if conscience could speak to us of days wasted and oppor- 
tunities neglected*! 

In commenting on the importance of thrift in regard to time, 
it would be easy to lay down a few practical and familiar rules 
for the benefit of the young adventurer in life’s chequered 
career. As, for instance : — 

One thing at a time.i 

Do at once what ought to be done at once. 

Never put off till t<>-morrow what ought to be done to-day. 

Never leave to another that which you can do yourself. 

More haste, worse speed. 

Stay a little that we may make an end the sooner. 

But more is to be learned from -el^ample than precept ; and 
the lives of great men, or of men good #ind great, will prove* 
t)f highSr and more lasting value to the student than the most 
precious fragments of proverbial philosophy. Show me a man 
who has attained to eminence or excellence, and you show me 
a man who has ecoTiomised his time. Show me a fiian who 
Ifas benefited? the world by his wisdom, or his country by his 
patriotism, vr his neighbourhood by his philanthropy, a»d you 
sjiow me a man who has made the best of ewery minute. In 
business, the men who have attained success are the menVho , 
have known the importance of method, the men who have 
appreciated the potentiality of time. Of Tours, the wealthy 
* • 

^ So the Rev. Robert Cecil said, “ The shortest way to do many 
, IhTngs is to do only one thing^at once.” 
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New Orleans shipowner, it is .said that “ he was as methodical 
and regular as a clock, and that his neighbours were^ in the 
habit of judging of the lime of day by his movei^ients/’ Of 
William Gray, the Boston merchant, who owned at cne time 
upwards of sixty large ships, vve read that for upwards of fifty 
years he arose at dawn, and was ready for the work of the day 
before others had roused from their slumbers. These are the 
men who make prize of the world and all it has to give ; these 
are the men who have coined minutes into hours and hours 
into days. These are the men who are always doing much in 
order that they may be able to d.9 a little more ! 




AIMS IN LIFE. 


Be what nature intended you for, and you.wiU succeed ; be anythin^ 
'else, and you will be ten thousand times worse tliaii nothing .’' — Sydney 
Smith, 

“The crowning fortune of a man is to be born with a bias to some pur- 
suit which finds him in employment and happiness.” — R. IV. Emei'son. 

“That man is but of tlie lower part of the world that is not brought up 
to business and affairs .” — Owen Eeitham. 

“ It is an uncontrovertetf trulli lliat no maif ever made an ill figure who 
understood his own talents, nor a good one who mistook tliem .” — Dean 
Swift. 

“I have never known an individual, Ita^ of all an individual of genius, 
healthy or happy without a profession, s^me Regular employment^ 
jwhich d^s not depend on the will of the mom and which can be car- 
ried on so far mechanically titbit an average quantum only of health, spirits, 
and intellectual exertion are requisite to its faithful discharge.” — 6’. 1'. 
Coleridge. • 





CHAPTER 11. 


“ jCfiJX^HAT shall I be is the question that a young 
fiecessarily proposes to Iiimself, — and ‘‘ What 
shall we make of him ? ” is the question his parents 
or guardians propose for him — at thgt 'eventful 
epoch when, taking a farewell look at the rose-garden of Ids 
^outh, he prepares to enter the wilderness of the “wide world. 
In a different sens^ from any intended by Madame de Stael, the 
first step is the only difficulty {e'est k premier pas qui coute). It 
is a step that can seldom be retraced with safety or advantage. 
It is a step that decides the future t>.te of him who takes it, 
and hence it also decides his success or failure. We are 


speaking, of course, of those who are compelled to adopt 
some profession or avocation as a means of livelihood, and not 
of the gilded youth wlfo are bred in the lap of affluence, and 
for whom stern necessity has no laws, il’rue it is that even 
these favoured children of fortune, if they take a right view of 
life and its duties, will fix upon a career, and sedulously follow 
it I but in their case a mistake is of less importance, and can 
rfnore easily be remedied. On the other hcJhd, for the majority it 
is indispensable that they should labour by brain or hand, and, 
therefore,^ it is a vital matter for them to choose the species of 
labour best adapted to their talents and character. * Horace 
3 dvi«es*an author, in selecting a subject for his muse, to be 
Ofereful that,it does not lie beyond his measure ; that he does 
not attempt to bene! the bow of Ulysses, or to carry t)n his 
Shoulder a burden fit only for an Ajax. It is fiot less ess^tial 
to the success of the young adventurer, and, we may add, to ' 
his health of mind and tranquillity of heart, that the calling 
whicl-^ he ^looses should be within the range of his capabili- 
ties, Otherwise his defeat is certain. The talent that will 

9 
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NO IV TO AVOID FAILURE, 


make a man a good lawyer runs tb waste if diverted into an 
attempt to make him a good chemist. A “ born musician ” will 
make but a sorry dealer in stocks and shares. The high v^ourage, 
the spirit of mastery, the genius for combinations, that would 
secure success in the career of arms, can be turnea to small 
account behind a banker’s counter. Patient, plodding indus- 
try, if wisely directed and applied, will earn no unworthy 
recompense ; but will egregiously and painfully fail if it under- 
take to do the work of genius. All men agree that it would 
be an unpardonable folly to yoke the coursers of the sun to a 
huckster’s cart \ but it is not less absurd or criminal <^o enter a 
laborious roadster in a race against the victor of the Isthmian 
Games. 

As Wordsworth says : — 

“All freakishness of mind is checked ; 

He tamed who foolishly aspires ; 

While to the measure of his might 
God fashions his desires.” 

A wise hither will take care that his son is not handi- 
capped” — if we may borrow the phraseology of Newmarket 
— too heavily in tlte struggle that lies before him. To avoid 
failure, we must undertake nothing to which we are noto- 
riously unequal, to which we feel ourselves to be unequal; 
though, of course, we must not mistake the natural timidity of 
youth for actual incapacity. 

To do that which you know you can do, and which your 
heart wishes you to do. that is the secret of success. Sir 
Walter Raleigh wrote : — 

“ Fain would I climb, but that I fear to fall ; ” 
and elicited his Queen’s prompt and unanswerable retort : — 

“ If thy heart fail thee, do not climlfat all.” 

c *■ 

In determining on your future profession, you mijst not allow 
your judgment to be overborne by irrational fears. You must 
noUbe deterred from climbing by anything else than a matin e 
conviction that if you rose beyond a certain height you would 
be certain to lose your footing. Timidity, however, is not 
’the usual weakness of young men. Youth is generally bold, 
because it does not see consequences ; and Phaetons are much 
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commoner characters than Dcedaluses. To know the exact 
limit of our powers is a piece of "knowledge which we gain too 
frequently only after bitter experience. 

^listen to* Robert Browning : — 

“The common problem, yours, mine, every one’s, 

Is not to fancy what were fair in life. 

Provided it could be, but finding first 
What may be, then find how to make it fair. 

Up to ourmeans — a very different thing ! 

Hazlitt says that •if a youth who shows no aptitude for 
languagi« dances well, we should abandon all thought of 
making him a scholar, and* hand him over to the dancing- 
master.^ This *1^ an exaggerated way of stating a soiintl 
principle. How much precious effort is constantly, wasted 
in the vain attempt to convert into musicians yoting ladies 
who have no feeling for “ the concord of sweet sounds ! 
Tflow many admirable mechanics have teen spoiled by 
the efforts of ambitious parents to educate them into physi- 
cians, or clergymen, or lawyers ! A lad whose earliest 
promise of quickness is given by the instinctive dexterity 
with which he handles the implements of his little box 
of tools, is despatched to college, where he makes a sorry 
figure at his classes, with difficulty drags through an examina- 
tion, plods wearily and ^ipathetically until he gets a certificate 
or a degree, and then enters active life with the doom of 
failure upon him — a lawyer without britfs, a doctor without 
j)atients, or a minister without hearers. When the ambition 
is less, the failure is often as great ‘ A parent apprentices to 
some uncongenial trade a boy whom natuitj has obviously 
designed for a great lawyer : the possible bineaton or Stephen- 
son is compelled to measure out yards of broadcloth. The 
celebrated, leader of free lances. Sir John Hawkwood, who 
fought so gallantly at Poitiers, was apprenticed in ear^y life to 
dm Londbn taiior. His after career proved that the shears 
c(fdld never have been his proper weapon ! Another 
genius nearly* spoiled as a tailor was Jackson the painter. 
There was once a boy in the Isle of Wight whose whole 
soul was absorbed with the sights and sounds of the sea, 
whose mind was filled with dreams of its romance and 
adven^ire. # His parents, however, insisted that he should 
be, a tailor, and apprenticed him to a worthy tradesman 

c 
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in the village of Niton. One day, however, it was re- 
ported in the workshop that a squadron of men-of-war was off 
the island. The lad threw aside his needle, leaped from the 
shopboard, and mingled with the crowd that had assembled to 
gaze upon the stately spectacle. His old sympathies kindled 
immediately into fresh life ; he jumped into a boat, rowed off 
to the admiral’s ship, offered himself as a volunteer, and was 
accepted. That boy was afterwards Admiral Hobson, who 
broke the boom at Vigo. 

The chemist Vauquelin, not to be copfounded with the 
Sieur Jean, author of ‘‘ Les deux livres de Foi;esteries,” 
was the son of a peasant of Saint- Andr(S-d’Herbelot, in 
the Calvados. When at school he display a bright, intelli- 
gence ;^and his master, alluding to the rags and tatters of his 
daily attire, would encourage him by saying, “ Go on, my boy; 
work, Nicholas, work and study, and one day you will go as 
well dressed as the village maire.” If his parents had doomed 
him to the same calling as his father’s, how fine a genius 
would have been lost to science ! But a country apothecary, 
struck by his robustness rather than his talent, offered to 
receive him into his laboratory to pound drugs ; and as his 
father did not object, Vauquelin accepted the engagement, in 
the hope of being able to continue his studies. He quickly 
discovered that the apothecary did not intend to allow him 
leisure for any such puVpose ; and stowing liis few belongings 
into his haversack, he» bade farewell to Saint Andre, and started 
on foot for Paris. He reached the great city ; but, after much 
searching, could not obtain employment as an apothecary’s 
boy. Through the continued efiects of hunger, fatigue, and 
disappointment, he fell ill, and was removed to the hospital in 
a very dangerous condition. Youth and a good constitution 
triumphed over disease. He renewed his quest of employ- 
ment, ai?d at length obtained it. A train pf circumstances led 
to his introduction to P'ourcroy, the great chemist, who made 
him his private secretary; and in the course of years, j»n 
that i!)hilosopher’s death, he succeeded hini as Professor of 
Choimistry. Fourcroy himself, by the way, began life as a 
copyist and writing-master. 

Has not English art had good reason to be thankful that 
‘Sir Joshua Reynolds’ father did not succeed in conquering his 
inborn love of drawing and making hina a physician ? What 
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exquisite portraits we should haye lost ! what delightful faces 
of fair women, happy children, and illustrious men 1 what 
exquisite examples of colouring and expression 1 how many 
“ tjiings^pf "beauty” and suggestions of refinement and grace ! 
And, again, should we not have had occasion for regret if 
William Blake, the most mystical of poet-painters, had biirietl 
his genius in the hosier’s shop to which his father at fust 
apprenticed him ? Hogarth’s father had so little perception of 
the faculties and tastes of his son that he placed him under 
a silversmith. Haii not his genius worked out its own career 
there \wfuld have been no ‘‘ Rake’s Progress,” no ‘‘ Marriage 
h, la Mode,” no “ Idle Apprentice ” — none, in fact, of those 
singulafly powAful pictorial moralities by which Hogarth 
founded a “ school ” of his own. 

The errors committed in the choice of a vocation arc some- 
times amusing, or would be so if we could forget how 
serious might havg been their consequences. I'he parents of 
Claude Lorraine, who divides with our own Turner the supre- 
macy in landscape-painting, would have made him a pastry- 
cook ! His brother was a little keener of insight, for he took 
him from the pastrycook’s into his o\fn shop, a wood-carver’s ; 
and in this kind of work there was at least more room for the 
development of his artistic faculty. Turner was intended by 
his father for the respectable but ingloiious trade of a barber. 
One day, however, a design of a coat-of-arms which the boy 
had scratched on a silver salver attracted the attention of a 
customer whom his father was shaving, and he was so struck 
by its promise, that he strongly receramendec^ the latter not to 
interfere with his son’s evident bias. The lover of art almost 
bliuddei^ at the thought of what the world would have lost 
had Claude continued a" pastrycook, and Turner shaved the 
bristling chins of his father’s patrons ! 

The hither of Benvenuto Cellini was possessed with the 
cksir^ of makffig him a flute-player, but the youth had a better 
i(fea of the bent and^iuality of his powers, and sedulousiy cul- 
tivated his love of art. JSlicolas Poussin might»have spent^life 
obscurely as a village schoolmaster, had not a country painter, 
’pleased with his juvenile efforts, advised his parents to give his 
abilities free scope. Sir Francis Chantrey, the distinguished 
sculptor, Idling his father when he was still in his early boy- 
ho^^d, was forced to drive an ass laden with his mother s 
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milk-cans into the town of Sheffield to supply the customers 
with milk. His mother married a second time, and Chantrey 
not agreeing with his step-father, was placed in a grocer's shop 
in Sheffield. He soon grew weary of small dealings in tfa, 
sugar, and the like ; and having conceived the idea of becom- 
ing a carver, implored his friends to release him from his 
engagement to the grocer. This was done, and he was bound 
apprentice to a carver and gilder for seven years. His new 
master was not only a carver in wood, but a dealer in prints 
and models, which Chantrey set to work it^ his spare hours to 
copy with unfailing perseverance. His success was-^ signal ; 
and growing conscious of his capacity for better things, 
he bought his discharge from his master, and hiade his‘way to 
London. Here, while patiently studying the arts of painting 
and modelling, he supported himself by working as a carver. 
His studio in London was a room over a stable, and his first 
great achievement was a colossal head of Satan, which, later 
in life, when he had won renown, he pointed out to a 
friend. “ That head,’’ he remarked, was the first thing that I 
did after I came to London. I worked at it in a garret with a 
paper cap on my head ; ‘'and as I could then afford only one 
candle, I stuck that one in my cap that it might move along 
with me, and give me light whichever way I turned.” Flax- 
man, having seen the head, recommended Chantrey for the 
execution of the busts of four admirals intended for the Green- 
wich Naval Asylum. This commission led to others, and the 
sculptor's success in life was ensured. 

William Etty ^may also be put forward as an example 
of the right direction of natural endowments. His father 
was a gingerbread baker and miller at York, whb died 
while his son was still a boy. Young Etty had already 
evinced p, strong partiality for drawing; walls, floors, tables, 
all were covered with his fanciful designs /his nimble fingers 
using first a lump of chalk, and afterwards a fiharrecl ^cick. 
But hit mother, ignorant and unsympathetic, apprenticed the 
wouy-be artist to a printer. The genius within Him, however, 
refused to be conquered. All his scanty leisure was devoted to 
the practice of drawing ; and as soon as a cruel apprenticeship 
was at an end, he announced his intention of entering on an 
artist’s career. The result fully justified his self confidence-, and, 
instead of a tolerable printer, England gained a great painter. 
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It is necessary, when dwelling on this subject, to guard the 
reader against a serious delusion. He must not mistake mere 
liking for real talent. He must not think, because he is fond 
of*draWffog caricatures or sketches, that therefore he can bc' 
come an Etty, a Turner, or a Claude \ that because he can 
play a little on the violin, therefore he is destined to develop 
into another Paganini. Books upon “Self-Hel])” and “The 
Pursuit^ of Knowledge under Difficulties,” valuable as they are 
in many respects, have sometimes erred by not impressing this 
consideration on the minds of their readers. A boy fired with 
enthusi?ffem by the narrative,, of what genius has accomplished 
in despite of the^nost formidable obstacles, and enchanted by 
glowing pictures of the fame and opulence that have rewarded 
its labours, thinks that an equally radiant path lies opesi before 
himself, and that he may disregard the counsels and neglect 
ithe wishes of his nearest and dearest friends. No doubt 
parents and guarciians have often made mistakes ; but far more 
numerous have been the mistakes of young men whom an 
imprudent ambition or a greed of gain has led into paths 
they were incompetent to tread successfully. As a rule, it is 
always best to accept and act uponThe advice of our elders. 
The avocation may be uncongenial, and after a while it may 
appear plainly unsuitable. It will then be open to us to seize 
the first opportunity of#choosing anotl^r career, if this can be 
done without injury. Instances there will always be, similar 
to those we have already set before the reader, of a strong and 
masterful talent asserting itself in the face of every discourage- 
ment, and seeking and finding its ifetural and^legitimatc outlet. 
But let us remember with humility that stich talent is given to 
Very few, and with gratitude that Heaven estimates our life- 
work not by its brilliancy but by its honesty. If we do our 
duty, it matters not whether we be leaders in the fore-front of 
the battje, or only flie rank and file. In fixing upon a pursuit, 
ll‘t us therefdfe be guided by nobler thoughts than those of 
ambition, emulation, •or envy. Let us bethink ourselveiiof the 
pld saying that the greatest man is he who cViooses right^with 
the most unconquerable resolution ; who withstands the sorest 
' temptations within and without ; who patiently bears the 
weightiest burdens; who is calmest in the storm, and most 
fearle^ uifder frown and menace ; whose faith in truth, in 
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virtue, in God, is most unfaltering. We cannot all be great 
sculptors, painters, musicians, men of letters, or successful 
merchants and wealthy manufacturers. The dishonour and 
the failure do not lie in the choice of a lowly trade, ^-of even 
in the unfortunate selection -of the wrong vocation ; they lie in 
our not doing the work before us with all our might. It is no 
disgrace to be a shoemaker ; but it is a shame for a shoemaker 
to make bad shoes. 

The infatuation which induces parents to convert their sons 
into “ clerks,” in which capacity a wearisome poverty must 
always be their lot; the delusion, that sitting on a SlOoI and 
adding up columns of figures is more honoprable work than 
‘‘pushing” a large business or carrying on a respectable 
trade, or than the higher forms of manual labour, must 
always remain inexplicable. We have met with a very 
vivid sketch of *the ordinary life of a banker’s clerk, anti, 
have every reason to believe in its accuracy. It does not 
represent the position as one of epicurean ease or divine inde- 
pendence. He is born, says the writer, to a high stool. He 
is taught vulgar fractions, patience, and morals, in a suburban 
academy. At fourteen he'shouldcrs the office quill or “ Gillott’s 
Commercial.” He copies letters from morning till night, 
receiving no salary; but he is to be remembered at Christmas. 
He is out in all weather’s ; and at twenty is, or is required to 
be, thoroughly impervious to rain, snow, and sunshine. At last 
he gets forty pounds per annum. He walks five miles to busi- 
ness and five miles home. He never stirs out without his 
umbrella. He never excecVls twenty minutes for his dinner. 
He runs about all day with a big chain round his waist and a 
gouty bill-book in his brcast-pocket.^ He marries, ahd asks 
for an increase of salary. He is told “the house can do with- 
out him.” He reviews every day a large array of ledgers, and 
has to “write up” the customers’ books before he leayes. He 
reaches home at nine o’clock, and falls asleep oH^er the yestei- 
day’s (.paper, borrowed from the public house. , ‘'He reaches 
eighty pounds year. He fancies hw fortune is made ; but 
small boots and shoes and large school-bills stop him on 
the highroad to independence, and bring him no nearer to ' 
'Leviathan Rothschild. He tries to get “ evening employ- 
ment,” but his eyes fail him. He grows old, andlearns that 
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the firm never pensions. One morning his stool is found to 
be unorxupied, and a subscription is raised amongst his old 
companion.^ to pay the expenses of his funeral. 

•We“ h»ive been greatly struck by tlie truth of some homely 
remarks of an American writer. He is contesting the fallacy 
that “the three black graces,” Law, Physic, and Divinity, 
must be worshipped by the candidate for honour and respec- 
tability^ and jie- observes that “it has spoiled many a good 
carpenter, done injustice to the sledge and the anvil, cheated 
the goose and thd^ shears out of their rights, and committed 
fraud efti the corn and the 4:)Otato field.” It is a melancholy 
fact that thous^^ds have died of broken hearts in these pro- 
fessions who might have prospered at the plough or behind 
the counter; that thousands, dispirited and hopeless, ^vistfully 
gaze on the farmer’s healthful and independent ‘calling, or 
^pluck up courage to try their fortune in tlm Colonics or the 
United States iii the very trade they regarded as “ not 
respectable” when entering upon life; while no inconsiderable 
numbers are reduced to necessities which humiliate them in 
their own estimation, rendering the most splendid worldly suc- 
cess a miserable compensation for fhe sense of degradation 
which accompanies it, and compelling them to derive from the 
miseries of their fellow-men the livelihood denied to their 
legitimate exertions. • Hence^ in sooiety, wc are constantly 
meeting with men who, conscious of their unfitness for their 
vocation, and earning their living by tfieir weakness instead 
of by their strength, are doomed to hopeless infirmity. “If 
you desire,” says Sydney Smith, • * to repr^esent the various 
parts in life by holes in a table of different shapes, — some* 
circular, some triangular, some square, some oblong, — and the 
persons acting these parts by bits of wood of similar shapes, 
we shall generally find that the triangular person has got into 
the square hole, fhe oblong into the triangular, tvhile the 
Square persofl has squeezed himself ifito the round hole.” 

Is it tru^ ^hat “ our wishes are presentiments of our ^.apabi- 
, lilies ” ? To our thinking the maxim is dangerously delusive. 
Few of us set any rigid limit to our wishes. In those day- 
dreams which all but the sober and self-contented permit 
themselves — which, let us own, assist us in bearing the burden 
of oifr difily life — we are fond of giving full range to our 
di^sires, and frequently they aim both high and far. That a 
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burning wish to become a great musician or a great painter is 
a proof of the possession of superior artistic genius we cannot 
admit. Young men fresh from the study of Tennyson are 
animated by a longing to gain the laureate wreath ; Jbilt hf)w 
sadly their capabilities fall short of their ideal, still-born 
volumes of unread rhymes proclaim. On the other hand, 
success in any particular pursuit depends undoubtedly in no 
small degree upon the spirit in which it is embraced. No 
man can expect to excel if his heart be not in his work. It is 
true, unquestionably, that Mozart yearned* to become a great 
musician, and that but for this .yearning and his passionate 
love of music he would never have written Don Giovanni’^ 
or “ Le Nozze di Figaro.” But this by no means implies that 
the “capacity” necessarily accompanies the “wish.” If the 
wish ripen into action, if it inspire a resolute determination 
to succeed, if it encourage perseverance and energy and calnv 
endurance — then, indeed, it may work out Us own fulfilment. 
Handel practising on his clavichord at midnight in a remote 
attic was> a true foreshadowing of Handel the composer of 
“ The Messiah ; ” not because he wished to become a great 
musician, but because he gave himself up heart and soul to 
the study of the art he loved. So with the boy Bach, who 
copied intricate pieces of music by moonlight because he was 
denied a candle. Here was the resolution as well as the 
desire, and the patient labour as well as the natural genius. 

Whatever our aims In life, let us take care, at all events, that 
they are not unworthy of honest men. Do not let us set before 
ourselves a low m^rk. For histance, do not let us live and strive 
simply that we may ‘^get on in the world,” but to the intent 
that we may turn to the best account the talents with which 
God has endowed us, that we may do our duty as men and 
Christians, each within his proper sphere. We do not desire 
to discou^rage an honourable ambition ; tvery healthy soul 
seeks to rise ; but we pity those who suffer that ambition td 
overma^ster them. To work for social advancemen'i is nothing 
wrong. A man «nay profitably work for money, since money 
, is a means to an end ; but wealth and social position are, after 
all, the poorest imaginable ideals, and will hardly excite the 
aspirations of any generous nature. A contemporary essayist 
has some judicious observations on true ends of lift ; ai the 
objects for which it is fitting that men should live and toil ; f>n 
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the definite purpose that should inspire their studious youth 
and animate the efforts of their maturer years. Why do we 
consume our nights and days in study ? Why do we devote to 
toil an^ tfiought the bright hours of life's sweet spring ? ” 
These are the questions we should put to our hearts in the 
privacy of the closet. For what end do we work? What 
motive stimulates us ? To what goal are our steps directed ? 
We repeat that jt is a vulgar and degrading ambition which 
endeavours simply to secure “ a respectable position " in life. 
We have no symputhy with the man who disregards the higher 
excellences of knowledge, aj;id fails to appreciate the sublimity 
of patience, resolution, self-denial; — “ Soul- strengthening 
patience and SuT^lime control." It is the struggle " which 
ennobles us, and not “the prize." He who thinks only of 
“ the prize" will probably fail in “ the struggle ; " for, wanting 
the inspiration of a lofty and exalting impulse, his heart may 
well faint before ^the obstacles which Fortune accumulates in 
the aspirant’s path. Our admiration should and must be 
reserved for the heroic effort ; and when we recognise that such 
an effort has been or is being made, we should not wait for 
failure or success, but bestow oui* hearty sympathy on the 
courageous and honest worker. 

It has been said that “ trifles light as air " often decide a 
young man’s career ; ^nd this may b^ true in the sense that a 
spark may destroy a town if it alight upon a train of gun- 
powder. Where the will, and the symffhthy, and the capacity 
already exist, a very slight impetus will be sufficient to guide 
them into the proper channel. 4Itit unless the career be in 
harmony with the natural aptitude, it wjjl prove neither pros* 
•perous^nor tranquil. Dryden tells us that — 

“ What the child admired, 

The yoi;lth endeavoured, and the man acquired ; 

•an(f the poet’% saying embodies a true philosophy. The labour 
tliat is to Tipen into a golden harvest must spring (j:om an 
innate sense and be carried out by a spontaneous will. “ We 
are not surprised," remarks a popular writer, “ to hear fr^m a, 
schoolfellow jDf the Chancellor Somers that he was a weakly 
boy, who always had a book in his hand, and never looked up 
at the play of his companions ; to learn from his affectionate 
tipgrapher that Hammpnd at Eton sought opportunities of 
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Stealing away to say his prayers ; to read that Tournefort for- 
sook his college class that he might search for plants in the 
neighbouring fields j or that Smeaton, in petticocits, was dis- 
covered on the top of his father’s barn in the act of fysdfig the 
model of a windmill which he had constructed. These early 
traits of character are such as we expect to find in the culti- 
vated lawyer who turned the eyes of his age upon Milton ; in 
the Christian whose life was one varied strain of devout upraise ; 
in the naturalist who enriched science by his discoveries ; and 
in the engineer who built the Eddystone lighthouse.” In each 
of these cases we see that the calling, however seemingly deter- 
mined by accidental and external causes, ^was exactly that 
which would have been the result of deliberate choice. Nelson 
became u ijreat seaman, not because when a boy he played 
with a miniature ship on the village pond, but because he had 
a natural disposition towards a life on the ocean wave.” In . 
his boyhood Burns eagerly drank in the storiv'S of witches and 
hobgoblins with which the old cronies of his father’s fireside 
regaled him. But these did not make him a poet ; they 
simply fed and fostered the poetic faculty which slumbered in 
his breast. George Law/ the farmer’s boy, chanced upon an 
old volume containing the history of a farmer’s son who went 
out into the world to seek his fortune, and after long years ” 
returned home laden with wealth. BiiUit was not this narra- 
tive which made Law a great steamship owner and merchant 
prince, however it may have operated as an incentive to his 
exertions. It was the firm, manly strain of his character, 
combined with thp energy ch a quick and lucid intellect. 

It is told of the ad»nirable philanthropist, Thomas Clarkson, 
that, competing for a prize essay at the University ol’ Cam- 
bridge, he had given no consideration to its theme, which was 
“ May one man lawfully enslave another ? ” But happening 
one day to see in the newspapers an adverfisement of g, His- 
tory of Guinea,” he hastened to London and ]!urchased th^ 
work, which revealed to him the horribfe crueltit*s practised 
upon the victims of the accursed slavo-trade. “ Coming one^ 
.day, he writes, ‘Gn sight of Wade’s Mill in Hertfordshire, I 
sat down disconsolate on the turf by the wayside,«and held my 
horse. Here a thought came into my mind that, if the con- 
tents of this essay were true, it was time that sofhe person 
should see those calamities to their end.” Thus was darken 
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led to undertake a lifelong crusade against slavery ; but who 
can do^ibt that he was predisposed to such a work by a natural 
benevolence of mind and gentleness of character? The 
truth t)f^our contention can be proved by a thousand illustra- 
tions. We have heard of “ the ruling passion being strong in 
death/^ but it is strongest in youth, and it is then that we must 
guide and control it. “ The bearing which thoughts and studies 
may ha^ve upon oar acts/’ says Matthew Arnold, “ is not enough 
considered^’ Pope lisped in numbers, and wrote his “ Ode to 
Solitude ” at fourt(^n. Pascal composed at sixteen a tractate 
on the ^?!onic Sections. Mc^art wrote some fine musical com- 
positions at elc'^en. Leon I'aucher, the Trench politician, 
showed when at school so much interest in public affairs that 
his comrades nicknamed him ‘‘ The Statesman.” The»indiistry 
and intelligence of Ferguson, the peasant-astrodomer, had 
_adready been conspicuous before the incidejit occurred which 
seemed to guide Jiis talent into the channel fittest for its suc- 
cessful development. He was only eight years of age when, 
the roof of the cottage liaving fallen in, his father, in 
order to re- erect it, applied to it a beam resting on a prop in 
the manner of a lever, and by this rileans easily accomplished 
wdiat seemed to bis son a stupendous effort. The boy’s quick 
mind immediately began an inquiry into the principles of lever- 
age, and soon struck (|Lit the fundamental one that the effect 
of any weight brought to bear upon a lever is always in exact 
proportion to the distance of the point on which it rests from 
the fulcrum. 

In choosing a pursuit in life, i? Ts necessary, then, that we 
should consult what we may call our “^ratural instinct,” ancf 
*that we should also endeavour to ascertain the exact limit of 
our powers. But we are liable to be influenced — and it is well 
that we ‘should be influenced — by certain external causes or 
circumstances ; sudh as our home-training and the example of 
1)ur*friends. *These so mould and fashion the character that 
tliey canned J 3 e otlujrwise than important factors in oiyr calcu- 
lations. Sometimes they will educe or fostepi* the natural in- 
stinct ; sometimes, perhaps, they will overrule and depress it. 
However this may be, their power cannot be denied. The 
childhood shows the man,” says Milton, “ as morning show.s 
the day.”* And therefore it is of vital importance that in 
cliildhood we should be surrounded by everything that can 
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assist in elevating, purifying; strengthening — everything that 
will cherish our good impulses and master our inclinations to 
evil — everything that will cultivate all that is true and honest, 
simple and generous, in our nature. It is in chiidl\9od that 
the temper can be disciplined, the will brought into subjec- 
tion. It is in childhood that the intellect, like a virgin soil, lies 
open to the reception of golden seed. It is in childhood that 
the impressions are received which communicate their colouring 
to our later life. It is in childhood that the “ natural instinct 
is most plastic and can be shaped according to the highest 
model. Our home influences are ^never forgotten ; om earliest 
lessons are always the best remembered. What a youth will 
become may generally be inferred from his Home. We never 
see a good and great man without feeling sure that the home 
atmosphere which he breathed in his young years was pure 
and healthy. Childhood is both receptive and imitative ; it 
absorbs all that is poured into it, and copie? everything that 
surrounds it. 

The most potent influence which humanity acknowledges is 
that of women, and the most potent influence in childhood is 
the mother’s. We are, to a great extent, what our mothers 
make us. The lessons we learn from their dear lips are the 
lessons which abide by us to the grave. Therefore might 
George Herbert justly ^ay, ^Hhat one good mother was worth 
a hundred schoolmasters.” We cannot have a St. Augustine 
without a Monica. Cromwell, Pitt, George Washington, Napo- 
leon, Walter Scott, how much did they not owe to their 
mothers ! In each case the maternal impression was all in all. 
The fruit grew out of seed sown by the mother’s hand. “ I 
should have been an atheist,” writes John Randolph, the'Ameri-' 
can statesman, ‘‘ if it had not been for one recollection, and that 
was the memory of the time when my departed mother used 
to take my little hand in hers, and cause* me on my knees 
to say, ‘ Our Father who art in heaven ! ’ ” Forster de- 

scribes Jhe mother of Oliver Cromwell as a woman possessed 
of the glorious faculty of self-help whery other assistance failed 
^her ; ready for the demands of fortune in its extremest adverse 
turn ; of spirit and energy equal to her mildness and patience ; 
who, with the labour of her own hands, gave dowries to five 
daughters sufficient to marry them into families as honobrrable 
but more wealthy than their own ; whose single pride 
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honesty, and whose passion was, love ; who preserved in the 
gorgeous palace at Whitehall the simple tastes that distin- 
guishecf her in the old brewery at Huntingdon ; and whose only 
pje, anndsf all her splendour, was for the safety of her son 
in his dangerous eminence.” What wonder that the son of 
such a mother became a great English worthy I A life nurtured 
under such high influences could hardly be other than heroic. 

It was to the fostering care and wise guidance of his mother 
that Ar^ Scheffer, the German artist, owed the development 
of his intellect, ^ho can forget the lessons of admirable 
counseU«he addressed to him when he was pursuing his studies 
at Paris ? ‘‘ Work diligently ; be, above all, modest and 

humble; and \fh^n you find yourself excelling others, then 
compare what you have done with Nature itself, or jvith the 
* ideal ^ of your own mind, and you will be secured, by the 
^contrast which will be apparent, against the effects of pride 
and presumption.” The mother of the great Napoleon was a 
woman of remarkable energy of mind and force of character. 
The late Lord Lytton ascribed his literary successes to the 
early impulse given to his talents by the cultivated taste of his 
accomplished mother. From his moiher the poet Burns de- 
rived much of his fervour of imagination. Canning, the 
brilliant wit and successful statesman, inherited liis intel- 
lectual qualifications fij)m his mother. The father’s influence 
must not be wholly set aside ; and if William Pitt was 
largely indebted to the energy and vig<fur of his mother, he 
also owed not a little to the example and lessons of his 
father, the great Earl of Chatham. • The Romillys, the Wilber- 
forces, Sir Robert Peel, Matthew Arnolc^ ai^ all illustrations 
of the itiheritance of ability and character on the father’s side ; 
but as the mother is neafer to the child than the father, as her 
love is deeper and more unselfish, so is her influence greater 
and more enduring?. A man’s career in life is more frequently 
fixecJby the mother’s impulse than by the father’s ; and it is to 
I5b observed that th^ mother generally shows a much subtler 
sympathy witli the “ natural instinct ” of her. children* more 
Correctly estimates their capabilities and understands ^heir 
tastes, than the father. This truth was keenly felt and elo- 
quently expressed by Michelet. “ I lost my mother thirty 
years «.go, fvhen I was still a child,” he writes ; nevertheless, 
living in my memory, she follows me through each stage 
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of life. She suffered with mq in my poverty, and was not per- 
mitted to share my brighter fortune. When young I frequently 
caused her pain, and now I cannot console her. I know not 
even where her bones lie : I was then too poor to buy* earth 
for her grave ! And yet I owe her a large debt of gratitude. 
I feel deeply that I am the son of woman. Every instant, in 
my ideas and language, not to speak of my features and ges- 
tures, I find again my mother in myself. It is my mother’s 
blood which gives me the sympathy I cherish for ages past, 
and the tender remembrance of all thos« who are now no 
more.” It was in a like spirit that Benjamin West uaid, A 
kiss from my mother made me a painter ; ” and Curran, the 
Irish orator, “ The only inheritance I could ooast of from my 
father v'as the very scanty one of an unattractive face and 
person, like his own ; and if the world has ever attributed to 
me something more valuable than face or person, or than 
earthly wealth, it was that another and a dearer parent gave 
her child a portion from the treasure of her mind.” So, too, 
Fowell Buxton wrote to his mother : I constantly feel, especi- 
ally in action and exertion for others, the effects of principles 
early implanted by you ii. my mind.” Pope was never loth to 
acknowledge the beauty of the example set before him by his 
mother. It was Goethe's mother who discerned and encouraged 
his literary tastes when jiis father was b^nt on his following the 
law. In the case of Macaulay, the paternal and maternal in- 
fluences seem to haV^ been happily combined. “Nothing,” 
says his biographer, “ could be more judicious than the treat- 
ment that Mr. and Mrs. Mrcaulay adopted towards their boy, 
‘distinguished even in Jiis childhood by his extraordinary mental 
powers. They never handed his productions about, or encour- 
aged him to parade his powers of conversation or memory. 
They abstained from. any word or act which might. foster in 
him a pei\:eption of his own genius, with as^inuch care as a wise 
millionaire expends on keeping his son ignorant of the" fact 
that h^ is destined to be richer than his ^comrades. . . . One 
effect of this early discipline showed it§elf in his freedom from 
vanify and susceptibility — those qualities which, coupled to-’ 
gether in our modern psychological dialect under the head of 
* self-consciousness,’ are supposed to be the besetting defects 
of the literary character.” Finally, the accomplislved lawyer. 
Lord Langdale, in his consciousness of the value of his moth^* s 
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teaching, exclaimed, ‘‘Were the whole world put into one 
scale, and my mother into the otfier, the world would kick the 
beam.”* 

Our^ims m life, though they may be largely controlled by the 
inffuenc(^ of home, will also be not a little swayed by the 
influences of companionship. Show us a man’s friends, and 
you show us the man himself.^ AVe need no other character 
of the chivalrous Lord Brooke than the epitaph he caused to be 
inscribetl upon his tomb — “ Here lies the friend of Sir Philip 
Sydney ; ” for we kijow what manner of man Sir Philip Sydney’s 
friend \'^©uld necessarily be. In the well-known song of the 
Persian poet Sadi, the poet *asks a clod of clay how it has 
come to smell s® ft'agrantly. “ The sweetness is not in myself,” 
replies the clay, “but I have been lying in contact vith the 
rose.” Those higher qualities in which our chameter may 
naturally be deficient we must learn, therefore, to supply by 
“bultivating worthy friendships ; and in this way we shall be 
fitted to form a loftier and purer ideal of life. It is curious, in 
studying Byron’s works, to note how largely his genius was 
coloured by the influence of his associates. Thus, he never 
wrote with so much sensibility, such tenderness, and so gene- 
rous a sympathy with nature, as wlien he was in constant 
communication with Shelley. Who shall determine wliat Tenny- 
son may not have owed to his friendship with Arthur Henry 
. JIallam? The friends * 0 ! John .Sterling were accustomed to 
’say of him that none could come into (intact with his noble 
mind and heart without being in some manner ennobled, 
without being lifted up into a high(^%-egion of aim and object. 
It was the genius of Sir Joshua Reynolds ^hat kindled the 
tsunbitiom of Northcote. Gomez became a painter by watching 
;'Murillo ; Handel a musician by listening to Haydn. 

B “ If thou wouldst get a friend,” says an old writer, “ prove 
'^im first, and be nCit hasty to credit him, for some man is a 
^ fcTr his^wn occasion, and will not abide in the day of 

; -t|iy trouble. , Separate thyself from thine enemies, and take 
. heed to thy friends. A faithful friend is a stropg defence, and 
vie that hath found suc1i an one hath found a treasure.' A 
.^ithful friend is the medicine of life.” These cautions are 
^ell worth bearing in mind, for your choice of a career in life,. 

bamte lieuve says, “ Vis moi qui tu admires, ct je dirai qui tu es.” 
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and your successful following of it, will depend, in a greater 
degree than you imagine, on the impulse you receive from your 
friends — an impulse sufficiently powerful at times to counteract 
the wise lessons and sacred example of tlie honie. Chogse 
worthy friends, and your life will be worthy. Let your exemplars 
be such that to follow them will be an honour. Or, as George 
Herbert says, Keep good company, and you shall be of the 
number.” And George Herbert’s mother spoke similar words 
of wisdom : “As our bodies take in nourishment suitable to 
the meat on which we feed, so do our souls as insensibly take 
in virtue or vice by the example or conversation of good or 
bad company.” Charles James Fox was unfortunate in his 
home training, but its defects were largely rerue'died through his 
friendship with Edmund Burke. He declared publicly that 
if he were to put all the political information which he had 
learned from books, all which he had gained from science, and 
all which any knowledge of the world and its affairs had 
taught him, into one scale, and the improvement which he had 
derived from Burke’s instruction and conversation were placed 
in the other, he should be at a loss to decide to which to give 
the preference. What would Cicero have been without 
Atticus, or Xenophon without Socrates ? Or, to borrow an illus- 
tration from Phiglish history, was not Cromwell the better for 
his friendship with Hampden ? Did not Canning acknowledge 
the value of his intimacy with William Ifftt? 

A remarkable instance of the extent to which a man’s life 
may be shaped and moulded by the teaching or conduct of a 
friend is furnished by the b’ography of Paley, the moralist and 
“theologian. When q. student at Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
he was equally well known for his clumsiness and his clever 
ness, and his fellow-students made hfm at once their favourite 
and their butt. Possessed of a strong, clear intellect, he 
w^asted hlk time on unprofitable pleasures alid pursuits, so that 
at the end of two years his progress was very trivia*!. ^One 
morniiqg a friend came to his bedside before the idler had 
risen^ and addressed him in grave and earnest tones : “ Paley,” 
he said, “ I have not been able to sleep for thinking about' 
you. I have been thinking what a fool you are ! I have the 
means of dissipation, and can afford to be idle ; you are poor, 
and cannot afford it. / could do nothing, probably.^ eveiy, 
were I to try; you are capable of doing anything. I ha'4 
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lain awake all niglit thinking about your folly, and I have now 
come sojiemnly to warn you. Indeed, if you persist in your 
indolence, and go on in this way, I must renounce your 
socj^ety* alto^ther.’’ This emphatic warning had such an 
effect upd!i Paley that he abandoned his idle courses, resolved 
upon a new plan of life, and carried it out with diligence and 
energy. His after career of success, well deserved, was clue to 
a friend’s candour.. 

The ihspiration of examjde is felt by all generous natures, 
and one of the greatest services rendered to humanity by our 
poets and#artists, patriots and l^eroes, is the suggestion they give 
by their lives to all that is best and loftiest in young minds. A 
Dante passes on •Apollo’s wand ” to a Milton ; a Racine kindles 
his genius by a live coal borrowed from tlie altar of a Corneille. 
What would Titian have been without Ariosto ? llie young 
Correggio gains hope and strength from the study of the work 
of a famous mastgr, and exultantly exclaims, “ I too am a 
painter ! ” Pope sits at the feet of Dryden, and feels that the 
breath of poetry has blown upon him. Raffaelle reverently 
receives from Michael Angelo the living torch of art. Haydon 
touches Sir Joshua Reynolds,- and seems to draw a virtue 
from the contact. Allan Cunningham is encouraged to perse- 
vere by seeing Sir Walter Scott as he passes along the streets 
of Edinburgh. Haydn obtained admission as a valet into the 
household of the musician Porpora, and learned to write “ I'he 
Creation.” The friendship of Faraday jAoved “energy and 
inspiration ” to Professor Tyndall. Who does not remember 
how the spirit of Nelson communicated itself to his captains'? 

Example,” writes Dr. Smiles, “ is one of^thc most potent of 
instructors, though it teaches without a tongue. It is the 
practical school of mankind, working by action, which is 
^always more forcible than words. Precept may point to' u>s 
the way, but it is a silent, continuous example, conveySd’ to US' 
b)fo habits* and •living with us, in fact, that carries us along.- 
G(5od advice Jias its jy^eighf, but without the accompaniment 
of a good exaniple, it is qf comparatively small influence ; and 
it will be found that the common saying of ‘ Do as I‘ say, not 
a*s I do,’ is usually reversed in the actual experience of life.” 

It has been remarked by Emerson, the American essayist, 
that “ tjie pictures which fill the imagination in reading the 
a(^ns of Pericles, Xenophon,^ Columbus^ Bayard, Sidney, 
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Hampden, teach us how needlessly mean our life />, that we, 
by the depth of our living, should deck it with more than 
regal or national splendour, and act upon principles that 
should interest man and nature in the length of ou»r days.’^ 
In other words, if our aims in life are to be hign, we must 
choose high examples, and carefully select our friends, in order 
to ensure that they shall subject us to no degrading or un- 
healthy influences. The example of a good and great man is 
like the lighthouse ; it not only warns, but directs ; not only 
indicates the rock, but guides into porb No sermon can be 
so eloquent as an heroic life^^ It teaches us how. poor and 
commonplace would be our own if it were never elevated by 
worthy deeds, never illuminated by generous thoughts. O 
reader ! take care that your friends be able to raise you up, not 
pull you down. Take care that they are able to strengthen 
you in good purposes, and encourage you to lofty deeds. It 
is astonishing,” says the late Dr. Mozley, “how much good 
goodness makes. Nothing that is good is alone, nor anything 
bad \ it makes others good or others bad, and these others, and 
so on ; like a stone thrown into a pond, which makes circles 
that make wider ones, and these others, till the last reaches 
the shore.” A bad friend will make you yourself no helj)ful 
friend to others. The electric si)ark of character shoots all 
along the chain from Jink to link. 

Tennyson, in his “ In Memoriam,” has sketched with equal 
truth and beauty ilie extent of the power for good, of the 
elevating and brightening inspiration, of a worthy friend. 
Apostrophising the lamen;ed Arthur Henry Hallam, he says : — 

“ Thy converse drew us with delight, 

The men of rathe and riper years : 

The feeble soul, a haunt of fears, 

Forgot his weakness in thy sight. 

“ O’er thee the loyal-hearted hung. 

The proud was half disarn^d of prid/^, 

Nor cared the serpent at thy side 
To flicker with his doubll tongue. 

“ The stern were mild when thou wert by. 

The flippant put himself to school 
And heard thee, and the brazen fool ' 

Was softened, and he knew not why. 
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“ While I, thy nearest, apart, 

And felt thy triumph was as mine ; 

And loved them nujre that they were thine, 

The graceful tact, the Christian art. 

Nor mine the sweetness or the skill, 

But mine the h)ve that will not tire, 

And, born of love, the vague desire 
That spurs an imitative will. ’’ 

The causes which operate upon us in determining our aims 
in life are of all kind«. Sometimes it is accident that touches 
the hidderf spring, and throws^ wide the gate through which 
the adventurer passes into the enchanted land of fortune. A 
trivial incident m^y* evoke the natural instinct, and set our feet 
in the path which we are best adapted to pursue. Thucydides 
in his boyhood hears Herodotus read his history, a*nd is at 
p^nce awakened to a consciousness of his powers, and of their 
appropriate field ofjabour. Fanny Burney comes upon one of 
the novels of the day, and is incited to the composition of her 
“ Evelina.^’ Hall, the Arctic voyager, was inspired by his per- 
usal of the narratives of the earlier explorers. But most of us 
can w'ait for no such inspiration, nor* do we need any such 
inspiration. Our vocations in life are humbler and less ex- 
citing. Well if our calling be honest, and if in that calling 
■ we do our best ; if it be ajilaptcd to the measure of our jiowers, 
and not in opposition to our natural bias, we shall have no 
occasion to repine. To do that which before us lies in our 
own sphere of work, and to do it \yith all our might and 
energy, that is our great and soledm duty. Whatever our 
aims in life, let them be honest in thcms«lves and honestly 
pursued. 

It is not difficult to discover the “path in life” which we 
can follow with the greatest success. The “ natural ii^stinct ” 
reveals itself in many ways, and the tastes of the boy fore- 
shadow the occupations of the man. Ferguson’s clock carved 
ou! of wood «nd supf)lied with the rudest mechanism^ the 
boy Davy’s lal5oratory iih his garret at Penzant:e; Faradi^’s 
tiny electric machine, made with a common bottle ; Claude 
Lorraine’s pictures in flour and charcoal on the walls of the 
faker’s shops ; Canova’s modelling of small images in clay ; 
•&*antrey’s curving of his schoolmaster’s head in a bit of pine 
woo^l, — all were indications, clear and strong, of the future 
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man. Not only was the sympathy present, but the talent ; 
not only the inclination, but the will. And so when , Charlotte 
Bronte in her childhood invented romances and constructed 
plots, the signs of the future novelist’s great' geniifs might 
easily have been detected by an observant eye. All honour 
to tlie Scotch dominie whose sagacity recognised the fact that 
David Wilkie “was much fonder of drawing than of reading, 
and could paint much better than he could write ! ” ^ Is it not 
a good thing for the world that it possesses “ The Rent Day” 
and “ The Village Fiddlers” ? Yet these it might never have 
had had a wrong direction beep given in his early years to 
Wilkie’s talents. It is often, perhaps generally, the fault of 
others that the round man is thrust into tlie' square hole, and 
in this uncongenial position compelled to fret through the 
weary years. What a burden for the individual, what a misfor- 
tune for society, when lives are thus pitifully wasted ! We 
have been reminded by an American cssa)dst that if Mendels- 
sohn’s father had discouraged instead of wisely fostering that 
rare musical genius which, when its possessor was only eight 
years old, detected in a concerto of Bach’s six of those 
“ dread offences against the grammar of music,” consecutive 
fifths, we should never have had that perfect tone-picture 
of Shakespeare’s exquisite fancy, the “ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream !” No ; nor 'the grand musi^ of the “ Elijah,” nor the 
noble and various^ strains of the “Liedcr ohne Worte,” nor 
the delicate interpretation of the Greek dramatist’s “ Anti- 
gone.” Flow much poorer would the world have been had 
Mendelssohn’s, intellectucil powers been misdirected into a 
wrong channel ! ' 

It is related of the American President, John Adams, that 
when he was a boy, his father, a shoemaker, essayed to teach 
him the craft honoured of St. Crispin. One- day some 
“ uppers ” were placed in his hands, with instructions \o cut them 
out by a pattern, with a triangular hole in it\the hole' having 
been utilised for suspending the pattern to a nail) which 'was 
given to him. The boy worked assiduously at the unwelcome, 
task ; but behold, when he had completed it, it was found that 
he had imitated the pattern with irritating exactness, hole arid 
all. His father sagely concluded that the boy would never be 
other than a bad shoemaker ; history shows, hoiveveq thay'AQ 
made a prudent and successful statesman. It is true that parents 
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sometimes err on the side of partiality, and over-estimate the 
abilities their sons, and that youth itself, as we have hinted, 
is prone to this flattering exaggeration. It is true — for moralists 
are cevcr weary of telling us so — that Liston, who convulsed 
audiences Dy the richness of his drollery, was convinced that 
he was born to play Macbeth that David, the artist of 
Revolutionary France, could never be persuaded that his proper 
profession was not. the diplomatic. These delusions must be 
accepted as warnings to exercise the greatest discretion in judg- 
ing of the character, temperament, and faculties of the young 
before W0*seek to determine tiiem in the selection of a career. 
•And this discretion is all the more needful because it is certain 
that each of us Tia*s his suitable groove, if lie can but find it. 
Lamentable wrecks of goodly barks would be avoided if they 
were properly trimmed at the outset, and steered wifli a trust- 
ivorthy compass. It is the duty of the parept, the guardian, 
the instructor, to st^idy carefully the proclivities of those com- 
mitted to their charge, to search for the latent force, and watch 
and wait for the indications of nature. The elder Caxton, 
while superintending his son’s education, recalls how he has 
read in a certain Greek writer of the •foolish experimentalist 
who, to save his bees a laborious flight to fragrant Hymettus, 
cut their wings, and then set before them the finest flowers and 
fullest of nectared sweets he could cgllcct.* Alas I he soon 
discovered to his cost that the bees made no honey ! Apply- 
ing the illustration, Caxton determines tluft his young Pisistra- 
tus shall be restricted to no narrow sphere limited by parental 
anxiety, but allowed to range over Ir'esh woods and pastures 
• new for his own materials. 

'It is generally found that in men of great genius the “ natural 
instinct ” is so strong as fo defy all efforts to repress it. In 
•their early years its ^spell is upon them, invincible and irresis- 
tible as ^that of the enchanter in the Orlando Purioso.” 
Their thoughts^nd dreams arc occupied by its influence, which, 
lilce the ghos% of Miltiades in the case of the Athenian states- 
man, or the spirit of Hgimlet’s father, will noW let them rest. 
The impulse cannot be denied. Shakespeare struggles witli his 
thoughts until he composes “Hamlet;” Beethoven is driven 
pnward until he creates the “ Sinfonia Eroica.” Genius chooses 
It - channel t)f expression with no desire for wealth, or fame, 
or 'happiness ; but because it cannot do otherwise, just as 
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the nightingale sings because its heart is in its music. The 
poet and the painter and the musician love their r-art, and 
give up their souls to it with unquestioning surrender. Aims 
in life !— Genius has only one; to find an outlet \n the way 
best adapted for it. It may be enslaved for a while — 
‘‘cribbed, cabined, and confined” by unpropitious circum- 
stances ; but sooner or later it will burst its bonds, and ply 
its wings in the free, open air. The time comes at last 
when it will no longer consent “ to harrow the valleys, or be 
bound with the band in the furrow;” -.vhen “it laughs at 
the multitude of the city, and regards not the crying of the 
driver when, refusing any longer to pour water into sieves or 
weave ropes out of sand, it designs a “ Madonna,” carves an 
“ Apollo,” or writes a “ Divina Commedia.” How was it that 
Hogarth and Correggio, to name two masters of very opposite 
genius, succeeded in attaining that high standard of excellence 
which the world now recognises admiringh^ ? What was their 
inspiration? Not a mother’s approving smile, nor a father’s 
frown ; not the help of teachers, nor the world’s premature 
applause ; but the vivid, tingling delight with which the one 
seized upon a grotesque incident or character, the rapt soul 
shining in the eyes of the other as he raised a saint to, or drew 
an angel from, the skies. 

To these rem^irks .upon the conditions which the young 
should bear in mind when debating their “aims in life,” we 
may add a couple of warnings. First, we would say, having 
once selected your profession or calling, do not be in a hurry 
to change it. A rolling ttone gathers no moss.” Because it 
is at first distasteful^ do not hurriedly conclude that you are in 
the wrong place; that your “genius” (heaven save th^ markl) 
has not discovered its appropriate sphere ; that you are not 
rightly appreciated, but that in some other pursuit -you would 
assuredly rise to fame and fortune. Be humble and b^ patient. 
We cannot all of us mount Pegasus, and the rftodest hackney 
is at best a safer steed. Our young men seem tvj> share in the 
general unrest of the age, and shift urusasily from' one pursuit to 
another, with the result of succeeding in none. They would do 
well to imitate Sydney Smith, who, as a parish priest at Foston-le- 
Clay, in Yorkshire, felt that he was inappropriately situated, but, 
cheerfully persevered in his resolve to do justiceTo his worlC 
“ I am determined,” he said, “ to like it, and reconcile myself 
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to it, which is more manly than tg feign myself above it, and 
to send complaints by the post of being thrown away and 
being desolate, and such like trash.” Macready appears to 
hav« detected his profession as an actor as strongly as did 
Shakespeare ; but he laboured in it with persistent industry, and 
after years of discouragement rose to the highest position on 
the English stage. It is well, then, to be careful in the choice 
of the road we tra.vel; but it is better, when once the choice 
has been made, to adhere to it contentedly. “Going back” 
is almost always a -losing game, and much that is possible 
to men \Jf genius is impracl^cable or dangerous to men of 
•ordinary ability. 

Our second caufion is, whatever your calling, do not despise 
it. If it be humble, elevate it by the honesty and cxaellencc 
with which you discharge its duties. As we already 
Jiinted, there is no discredit in being a shoejnaker, but there 
is in making a bacl, shoe. The scorn with which some young 
men speak of the work to which they have been called springs 
too often from a wretched vanity. Their great souls are 
humiliated by being required to labour like their neighbours. 
But if a man cannot be a Guido, ht can at least learn to 
mix colours thoroughly ; and it is more praiseworthy to “ en- 
gross a deed ” with careful accuracy than to write bad verses. 
It is not the labour that dignifies the ijian, but the man who 
dignifies the labour. OT nothing is the world more contemp- 
tuous than of the silly affectation that is ajfliamed of its position 
in society or business. Of nothing is the world more tender 
than of the honest pride which se<^ks only to do its duty. It 
reserves its deepest reverence for such mgn as George Wilson, 
\Cho coiffd say, “ The word duty seems to me the biggest word 
in the world, and is uppeVmost in all my serious doings.” It 
echoes and approves the poet’s saying, “ The path of duty is 
the wayjto glory” 

“He that walks it, only thirsting 
For the%ight, and learns to deaden 
Love of sel^ before his journey closes,* 

He shall find the stubborn thistle bursting 
Into glossy purples, which out-redden 
All voluptuous garden-roses.” 
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“ lie not simply good; be good for something. ” — Thorccmi. 

“ Rich are the diligent, \vho can command 

Time, nature’s slock, and, could his liourAdass fall, 

Would, as for seed of stars, stoop for the sand, 

And, by incessant labour, gather all.” 

— Sir JVUliam Davenant. 

“ Wc arc but farmers of ourselves ; y^‘t may, 

If we can slock ourselves, and thrive, uplay 
Much, much good treasure for the great rent-day.” 

— Dr. Donne. 

“ We should guard against a talent which we cannot hope to practise in 
perfection. Improve it as wc may, \ve shall ah^y.s, in the end, when the 
merit of the matter has become api)arent to us, painfully lament the loss of 
time and strength devoted to such botehery/’ — Goethe. 

“ Do what thou dost as if the earth wc*e heaven, 

And that thy last day were the judgment-day : 

When all’s done, liolhing’s done.” 

--Charles Kingsley. 

“ Whegi I take the humour of a thing once, I am like your tailor’s needle, 
go through.”— Jonson. 





CHAPTER III. 



I HE severest censure that can be passed upon a man 
is that^of the poet’s : — Everything by turns and 
nothing long.” 'Phe words contain a sad revelation 
of wasted opportunities, wasted powers, Vasted life. 
They have always seemed to us to apply, wiUi a painful degree 
of exactness, to t^e career of Lord Brougham. Few men have 
been more richly endowed by nature. Few men have exhi- 
bited a greater plasticity of intellect, a greater aflluence of 
fnental resources. He was a fine orator, a clear thinker, a 
ready writer. It is seldom that a ftian who sways immense 
audiences by the power of his eloquence attains also to a 
high position in the ranks of literature. Yet this Brougham 
did; while, as a lawyen he gained th^ most splendid prize of 
his profession, the Lora Chancellorship of England, and, as a 
scientific investigator, merited and received the applause of 
scientific men. All this may seem^to indicate success; and, 
to a certain extent. Brougham 7c>i(s succesj^ul. Not the less, 
having been everything by turns and «otliing long — having 
^iven lip to many pursuits the powers which should have been 
reserved for one or two— he was, on the whole, a failure. Not 
only did -he fail to.make any permanent mark on the history 
or litei^ture of hh, country, but he even outlived his own 
fanffe. He vv^is almost forgotten before he died. He frittered 
away his genius on too many objects ; while every scfcoolboy 
knows, that ’to securcithe greatest possible •amount oQ solar 
energy, you must concentrate the rays upon a single focus.c 
. Miss Martineau has happily said, that when we think of 
Lord Brougham, the often-quoted apologue of the Duchess o>f 
Orleans r^pecting her son, the Regent, involuntarily occurs to 
^ the mind. He was one oji whom, in his cradle, beneficent fairies 
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had lavished every intellectual gift, but a single malignant 
spirit rendered them all unavailing by adding the fatal ingre- 
dient of waywardness. And she relates an anecdote which 
bears with it a mournful and significant application. Lo^d 
Brougham, she says, was at his chateau at Cannes, when the 
daguerreotype process, the precursor of photography, was intro- 
duced there ; and an accomplished neighbour proposed to 
take a view of the chateau, with a group of guests in the bal- 
cony. The artist explained the necessity of perfect immo- 
bility. He asked his Lordship and friends to keep still only 
for “ five seconds ; ” and Ins Lordship vehemently promised 
that he would not stir. Alas ! he moved too soon, and the 
consequence was, where Lord Brougham should have been, 
a blur; sc stands the daguerreotype view to this hour. “There 
is something,” remarks Miss Martineau, “very typical in this. 
In the picture of our century, as taken from the life by his- 
tory, this very man should have been a central figure; but 
now, owing to his want of steadfastness, there will be for ever 
a blur where Brougham should have been.” For want of 
concentration of aim, of steadiness of purpose, how many 
lives arc nothing but bluio ! 

“ See first that the design is wise and just ; 
q'hat ascerlaiiied, pursue it resolutely. 

Do not for one repulse foregc the purpose 
'I'hat you resolved to effect.” 

Not for one repulse, no, and not for repeated repulses. 
Keep true to your object. Remember that “ steadfast appli- 
cation to a fixed aim ” is the law of a well-spent life and the 
secret of an honourable success. -Said Giardini, when asked 
how long it would take to learn the violin, “ Twelve hours a 
day for twenty years together.” Ah me ! how many of us think 
to play our fiddles by inspiration ! Now Giardini became a 
great violinist because he practised twelve houfo a day, and 
07 ily on the violin. His motto was Strafford’s — “Thorough 
and we know of r.o better motto for men in earnest. 

Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, in a letter to his daughter, 
records some interesting particulars of the elder Rothschild. 
“.We dined yesterday at Ham House,” he says, “ to meet 
the Rothschilds, and very amusing it was. He tokRus hio life 
and adventures. He was the third, son of the banker at 
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Frankfort. ‘There was not/ ^e said, ‘room enough for ns 
all in Ijiat city. I dealt in English goods. One great trader 
came there, who had the market to himself : he was quite the 
gteat*man, ?ind did us a favour if he sold us goods. Some- 
how I cJ!fended him, and he refused to show me his patterns. 
This was on a Tuesday. I said to my father, ‘‘ I will go to Eng- 
land.’^ I could speak nothing but German. On the Thursday 
I started. The. nearer I got to luigland, the cheaper goods 
were. * As soon as I got to Manchester, I laid out all my 
%noney, things wei^ so cheap, and I made a good profit.’ 

“ ‘ Miope,’ said , ‘ tjiat your children are not too fond 

of money and business, to the exclusion of more important 
things. I am^itre you would not wish that ? ’ 

“ ‘ I am sure I would wish that,’ saitl RothschilJ ; ‘ I am 
sure I would wish that. I wish them to give miiRl, and soul, 
and heart, and body, and everything to business ; that is the 
way to be happ^. Stick to one business, young man,’ said 
Rothschild, addressing Edward (Sir T. E. Ihixton’s son); ‘stick 
to your brewery, and you may be the great brewer of London. 
But be a brewer, and a banker, and a merchant, and a manu- 
facturer, and you will soon be in th(4 Gazcile.”’ 

The advice is sound, though given in a sordid spirit. It is not 
possible to insist too strongly upon the necessity of definitive- 
ness of aim, steadiness of purpose, unity of object. To excel 
in one pursuit is surely better than to fail in many. As much 
persistence is required in following up*thc vocation which we 
have chosen in life, as was shown by the eminent financial 
authority, Mr. Lawson, in the fiij^f stage of his career. The 
story is told by himself. One day, on v^sitflig Lombard Stre(it 
'for soTne trivial business, he, acting under a vague but potent 
influence, ventured boldly into the office of one of the largest 
bankingrhouses in that celebrated locality. “ I looked about 
me/' he says, “b*ut nobody appeared to take an}^notice. I 
sa# young men standing behind long counters, weighing gold 
and silveivn scale^. I stood there for some time watching 
the tellers •and inwardly admiring the mc^nificencf of the 
money-changers. At last I said to one of them, ‘ Pi^y, sir, 
do you want a clerk ? ’ He answered sharply, ‘ Who tolft 
you that we wanted a clerk?’ I replied, ‘Nobody told 
me .so, feut having recently left school, I am desirous of 
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getting some employment. .T am living with my motlier, 
who cannot afford to keep me idle at home, and what to do, 
I know notd 

“Whether the teller was struck with the nofelty cf the 
application, or the reason I adduced for making it, I never 
could discover. Suffice it to say that, after waiting about ten 
minutes, I was requested to walk into the partners’ room. 

“ On my entering this sanctum sanctorum, I perceived three 
persons sitting at a table. One was a venerable and amiable- 
looking old gentleman, the head of the firm ; the others wer.. 
younger. One of the latter, the junior partner, addrei-aed me, 
putting the question the teller had done ; and, nothing 
daunted, I gave the same answer, adding, ‘ i do not like to 
be beholden to my friends for my support if I can anyhow get 
my own living.’ 

“ ‘ A very praiseworthy determination,’ he said ; ‘ and how 
old are you, my boy, and how long have, you been from 
school?’ Having satisfied him upon these points, he con- 
tinued his queries, asking what sort of a hand I wrote. ‘A 
very good one,’ I replied ; ‘ at least, so my master used to say ; ’ 
and at the same time pul’ing out my school copy-book, which 
I had been thoughtful enough to put in my pocket, I displayed 
it before them. ‘Ay,’ he said, ‘that is very good writing; 
but can you get any one to be security for you?’ I said at 
once, and without the least hesitation,''^ Yes, sir.’ This reply 
was made without my* having at that time the remotest idea 
what the security meant, as applied in the sense in which he 
used it. I gave him the lij»me of a gentleman, who, I said, 
ivould no doubt do wl^at was required. I also gave him the 
name of the steward of Christ’s Hospital. 

“Inquiries were made of these gentlemen, which proving 
satisfactory, I received on the following Wednesday a visit 
from the ^mtleman at the banking-house whom I had accosted 
on my first entering, and who on this occasion «said he tvas' 
very ha^py to be the bearer of the intellige5>ce that^I had been" 
appointed to a clerkship in the bankjng-house ‘of Barclay, 
Tritton, Bevan, & Co., and that I was to commence the duties 
af my office on the following morning. ‘ Your salary,’ he 
added, ‘will be seventy pounds per annum.’ This was indeed 
a most agreeable and joyful piece of information, and such as 
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had no reason to expect. accordingly made my appear- 
ince at the office on the following morning, which but a week 
jefore I had entered a wandering stranger/’ 

It jnust ke admitted that Mr. Lawson by his directness of 
xim, his^oldness, and his energy, had deserved his good for- 
;une. The example, however, is one which can hardly be 
‘mitated witli success. The moral of the story is its chief 
/alue : Know your own mind, and adhere to it.” Then, 
ndeed* you may* not win a complete victory, for Circumstance 
^ always a formic^ble adversary, but you will avoid absolute 
defeat. **In great battles the issue rests with the general who 
seizes most clearly the best point of attack, and directs his 
efforts thither \tit4i the greatest tenacity. 

‘‘ A man,” says Emerson, with equal truth and be^auty, is 
ike a bit of Labrador spar, which has no lustre as«you turn it 
‘n your hand until you come to a particular angle, then it 
shows deep and beautiful colours.” That Ts the angle which 
:he prudent soul,*which has learned to know itself, is always 
anxious to expose to the light. It may be asserted as an in- 
disputable fact that every great man has become great, that 
every successful man has succeeded^ in proportion as he has 
confined his powers to one particular channel. If we think 
of James Watt, it is as the inventor of the steam-engine; of 
Richard Arkwright, it is as the inventor of the spinning-jenny. 
Jenner is identified witia the introduction of vaccination ; Sir 
Humphrey Davy’s name we associate •with the safety-lamp. 
Each is known by his own trade-mark. It is true that Leonardo 
da Vinci was poet and musician well as painter; but his 
sonnets are known only to the few, and it is “^I'he Last Supper ’i 
that preserves his fame. By spreading our powers over a wide 
area we cannot do otherwise than weaken them ; we secure 
breadth, but we lose depth. Universality has been the ignis 
fahms which has dl^luded to ruin many a promising ftiind. In 
attoinpflng t(^gain a knowledge of half a hundred subjects, it 
fias mastered none.^ A versatile man is usually a smatterer. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds has left on record the eryphatic af)horism 
that a painter ought lo sew up his mouth ; he cannot both 
excel in his art and shine as a conversationalist. Charle^ 
Dickens said, “ Whatever I have tried to do in my life, I have 
tried with^all my heart to do well. What I have devoted 
myseff to, I have devoted myself to completely. Never to 
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put one hand to anything on which I could not throw my 
whole self, and never to affect depreciation of my wor,k, what- 
ever it was, I now find to have been golden rules/’ 

The examples which are sometimes given of snccessOul ver- 
satility are found, on inquiry, to be deceptive. Take, for in- 
stance, that of the late Lord Lytton. It is said, and truly, 
that he attained eminence as a novelist, a dramatist, and, in a 
minor degree, as a poet. He wrote some admirable essays, 
and an historical work of considerable merit. Whether, if he 
had addressed himself wholly to fiction, he inight not have dor . 
better, we will not now argue ; but at least it muat be ob- 
served that his eminence was confined to a single department, 
that of literature. 'Hie faculties he cultiva^levl so assiduously 
were the literary Hculties. As a politician he accomplished 
nothing. To furnish a fair illustration of versatility he 
should have succeeded also as a scientific inquirer or 
an artist. In like manner, Michael Angelo was a great 
sculptor and a great painter ; but sculpture and painting 
are only two branches of art, and the same intellectual 
powers may enable a man to excel in both or either. It is said 
of Cicero that he was a piaster of logic, ethics,' astronomy, and 
natural philosophy ; and that he was also profoundly versed in 
music, geometry, and the fine arts. Science in Cicero’s days 
was a very limited field, and could easily be covered by an 
active intellect ; but it lemains true tint to us the great Roman 
is known only as an crator and a philosopher, and that in no 
other capacities has he acquired an enduring renown. Still, 
we do not deny that a fcv. remarkable men have distinguished 
^themselves by the vast scope of their attainments. Bacon 
seems to have claimed supremacy over the whole domain cif 
human knowdedge. Salvator Rosa tcuchcd the lute with skill, 
and shot with dexterous ease the arrowy shafts of satire, while 
transferiT g to the canvas so much of the poetry of landscape. 
Dante, to whose powerful imagination were open aliko^ the 
gates of paradise, of purgatory, and of helj, was steeped to the 
lips in^'all the learning of his age, while in the peiitical drama 
of hii'time he played a conspicuous part. These exceptions, 
‘'however, do but prove the rule ; for how many of us are^there 
who can pretend to approach within the circle illuminated by 
the higher genius ? ^ 

No athlete would gain a prize if he wavered between two 
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goals. Hobbes, the philosopher of Malmesbury, is rcmem- 
V)ered The Leviathan;” not by his weak attempts in 

verse. Tentl^ey, great as a critic on the ancient classics, failed 
egregidiislj/ when he essayed his hand upon Milton. Cor- 
neille could not write comedy. ‘‘ Art, not less eloquently 
than literature,” says Robert Aris Willmott, “ teaches her 
children to venerate the single eye. Remember Matsys. His 
represenjtations of miser-life are breathing. A forfeited bond 
twinkles in the hard smile. Tut follow him to an altar-piece. 
Idfts apostle has caifgdit a stray tint from his usurer.” Excel- 
lent is tlie advice given by Sydney Smith in his criticism on 
•what he calls th% ‘ifo})pery of universality.” He points out that 
the leading principle of the modern theory of education seems 
to be, Be ignorant of nothing.” His advice, on th^, ermtrary, 
is, ‘‘ Have tlie courage to be ignorant of a great number of 
things, in Order to avoid the calamity of ITeing ignorant of 
everything.” I wuld exact of a young man a pledge that he 
would never read Lope de Vega ; he should pawn to me his 
honour to abstain from Bettinelli and his thirty-five original 
sonneteers ; and I would exact from him the most rigid securi- 
ties that I was never to hear anything about that race of puny 
poets who lived in the reigns of Cosmo and Lorenzo de 
Medici.” Acting upon tliis advice, the student will avoid the 
error of those who attempt intellectually the feat of the hippo- 
drome, and are fain to show their skill in* riding three horses 
at once ! 

We like the trumpet-note of FowcllJlEixton’s manly words : — 

The longer I live the more I am certain tha4 the great differ- 
ence betjv^een men, between the feeble aifd the powerful, the 
great and the insignificarit, is aicrgy — mvhicible deter7nination 
, — a purpose once fixed, and then death or victory ! That 
•quality will do anything that can be done in this woikl ; and 
no tajente, no circumstances, no opportunities, will make a 
t\{5p-legged crcHture a man without it.” Observe, that the 
^Durpose is to'^be fixt^l, the aim concentrated, and the^i the 
whole man brought to bear upon it. Desultorihess is the ^dee 
of the age ; nothing is thoroughly done, because everybody 
fittempts to do everything. We see this evil rampant in our 
schools, the curriculum of which includes as many branches of 
study af would occupy an average lifetime in only a cursory 
survey, instead of being spiead out before astonished children ; 

E 
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Greek and Latin, French and’German, multifarious English/’ 
Ancient and Modern History, Physical Science, Mathematics 
Astronomy, Botany, Drawing, &c., &c. The wonder is, how 
one poor head can carry such a burthen of knowledge 1 r Or 
rather, such would be the wonder, if it were not obvious to 
every observer that the “scholar” gets no more than the 
merest inkling of all these languages and sciences. His time 
is divided among so many subjects that patient, exhaustive 
inquiry is impossible ; and the gold leaf is extended over so 
wide a space that it becomes almost too thin to hide the wire 
beneath. The race of student-", is dying out. The ambition 
of our young men is no longer to dive decpl>f, but to skim the 
widest possible surface. Scholarship will soon become a thing of 
the paft, unless a reaction happily take place ; and, in the in- 
terest of true knowledge, a protest be raised against the present 
system of intellectual diffuseness. Concentration of aim is the 
one great want of the present time. We are »*epeating in another 
form what we have already urged ; but the repetition of an 
important truth may well be forgiven us. For even our news- 
papers foster the growing evil by presenting to their readers 
such a number and variety of themes. Anything like con- 
tinuous matured thought is rendered impossible. The mind 
flutters from topic to topic and takes hold of none ; hence it 
lives in an atmosphere of dissipatio^i whicli rapidly consumes 
its energies and exhausts its freshness. 

The successful nian of business is always a striking illus- 
tration of what is meant by steadiness of purpose. He, at all 
events, appreciq);es the fbree of the old adage, “Jack of all 
trades and master of none.” He knows that his position was 
won, and can be maintained, only b^ “ concentration^of airri ' ; ” 
by the gathering up of all his powers into one special channel. 
Mercha^it, or banker, or stockbroker, engineer or shipbuilder,' 
coalmaster or ironfounder, he is content wrth a single f;eld for the 
employment of his resources. A glance at the (fareer of Willi^iin 
Astoi, the American millionaire, may h«re be profitable. It L 
saii that if aftything were left undone by this •man of steady 
purpose and superabundant energy to extend and crown with 
success his trade in furs, it must have lain beyond the compas«. 
of mortal shrewdness. He made himself thoroughly acquainted 
with the nature of the trade, “interviewing” th^; aguits, and 
gaining a comprehensive knowledge of its methods and profits. 
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Ills enterprising spirit carried 4iim into projects which would 
:*.Jiave dafinted most men. 

At tlie close of the War of Independence, England still held 
possession of Oswego, Detroit, Niagara, and other important 
posts. As these were the entrepots of the western and 
northern provinces, the fur trade languished after their deten- 
tion and during their capture. The traders had been either 
driven ^way or drafted into the armies ; the trappers had 
^shared the political enthusiasm of the time, and ranged them- 
sMves on one side* or the other; and the Indians obtained 
larger qfiflntities of calico aivl fire-water” in return for their 
• mercenary rifles and tomahawks than they could have done 
had they employed them against only beavers and squirrels. 
After a protracted negotiation and vast diplomatic effc^rt, these 
posts were ceded to the United States, and Canada was 
opened to the fur trade. Soon afterwards tlxj English settlers 
withdrew from th$ west side of St. Chair, and the great fur 
trade of ine West fell chiefly into the hands of American 
merchants. 

It was clear to the sagacity of Astor that the posts thus 
made free would soon be fretjuented l?y Indians eager to dis- 
pose of the accumulated produce of several years’ hunting, 
and that the time had come when he might hope to realise a 
large fortune by developing his trade. •He set to work, there- 
fore, to establish agencies, over which hj exercised a careful 
personal supervision, while still fixing his headquarters at New 
York. His adventure proved entirely successful ; and in a 
few years he derived large profits fi^m this s<iurce. 

The British fur companies, however, had planted their block 
fdrts on ‘almost every eligible site along the rivers of the northern 
and north-western parts of the North American mainland ; and 
it seemed certain Ihat, unless bold measures were^adopted, 
they would speedily* secure a monopoly of the entire fur trade. 
H We^s for this*purpose Astor founded in 1803 the American 
Fur Company. Thet hardy adventurers whom he enliited in 
his project bftldly pushtd their outposts far iflto the hi^ierto 
virgin prairie, and erected their rude log-huts and palisades on< 
.the banks of unexplored rivers. Tribes who had never seen 
the white man, who knew of him only by legend and tradition,' 
or thre^gh flie wonderful tales told round the bivouac-fire by 
§ome visitor from anothes tribe, now grew acquainted with him, 
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and laid at his feet their wealth of beaver, otter, sable, and 
buffalo skins, in return for supplies of muskets, powder, and 
“ fire-water." 

No sooner had the American Fur Company been fairly 
started, than Mr. Astor, still preserving his oneness of aim, 
cast his far-seeing eyes towards the region extending from the 
Rocky Mountains to the Ocean. He proposed to the Ameri- 
can Government the establishment of a line of small fo.vts along 
the shores of the Pacific and on the Columbia River, in 
order to deprive the British of their facilities for organising a 
trade west of the Rocky Morm tains. The project found 

favour j and in i8io sixty men, under t[ie^ command of a 
hardy and adventurous leader, planted at the mouth of the 
river Columbia the first post, which, from the originator of 
the scheme, received the name of Astoria, and proved to be 
the germ of the future State of Oregon. Then began a series 
of operations on a scale far exceeding aught which had pre- 
viously been attempted by individual enterprise. The whole 
story, which has been told by Washington Irving, is replete 
with the most romantic details. The scheme sprang from a 
bold and capacious mind ; and had it been faithfully carried 
out by Mr. Astor’s associates, would, no doubt, have been 
crowned with success. But it was mismanaged, and it failed. 
During the war between England and the United States a 
British armed slooji. captured Astoria, and the British fur 
traders took possession of the rich field which Mr. Astor had 
begun to cultivate. Nothing, however, could discourage this 
man of fixed intent. He continued his operations in other quar- 
' ters with untiring energy, until he amassed a princely fortune. 

The late Mr. Brassey insisted upon the course we are re- 
commending with as much sincerity as ourselves. His bio- 
grapher feays of him that, in the execution of a contract, he was • 
very careful to apportion the work according to the, abilities 
and experience of the workers. “ He never Ifxed to let tlye 
brick-work and the earth-work to one v:nan. He would let 
the i)rick-work*to a bricklayer, and tke earth-work to a man 
specially acquainted with that branch. ‘ I have often,’ says 
one of his employes, ‘heard him mention, as a principle of 
• action. Each one to his own speciality.’" 

It was this wise concentration of purpose on a single^ object 
that made P'araday a great chemist. • When an apprentice in a 
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bookbinder’s shop, he devoted Iris scanty leisure to the acqui- 
sition of?^ the knowledge for which his soul thirsted. In the 
hours after work, lie learned the beginnings of his philosophy 
froiii the books given to him to bind. There were two that 
helped him materially, the “ Encyclopoedia Britannica,” from 
which he gained his first notions of electricity, and Mrs. Marcet’s 
‘‘ Conversations in Chemistry,” which afforded him an introduc- 
tion to ^that science of wonders. In time he obtained his 
paster’s permission to attend a series of scientific lectures at a 
ivA’. Tatum’s ; and afterwards, through the kindness of a gentle- 
man wild had noticed and admired his remarkable industry and 
intelligence, he was present at the last four public lectures of 
Sir Humphrey Davy. ‘‘ The eager student sat in the gallery, 
just over the clock, and took copious notes of the Professor’s 
explanation of radiant matter, chlorine, simple inflammables, 
and metals, while he watched the experimenifs that were per- 
formed. AfterwawH he wrote the lectures fairly out in a 
quarto volume that is still preserved ; first, the theoretical por- 
tions, then the experiments with drawings, and finally an index.” 
Sending these notes to Sir Humphrey Davy, with a letter ex- 
plaining his intense attachment to scientific research, he was 
offered the post of assistant in the laboratory of the Royal In- 
stitution of London. Gladly he accepted it, with its weekly 
wage of twenty-five shillings and the advantage of a room in 
the house. Thenceforward his career was assured ; but it must 
be remembered that the renown which gilded it was won by 
Faraday’s unwavering pursuit of a single end. 

An amusing Scottish story may he^e be introduced by way of 
additional illustration. An elderly coupl(f having acquired a 
cdbipetehcy in a small shop in Aberdeen, retired from business, 
leaving their only son as successor in the shop, with a stock 
.free from every incumbrance. After a few years, howe\^er, John 
failed. Then said Mrs. A. to Mrs. K., I wonder hoo your 
jAjinfiie did sa^ ill in the same shop you did sae weel in ?” 

*Mrs. K. retried, “ Hoot, womin, it’s nae wonder at a’#’ 

Mrs. A. — “^nd hoo, «heii, did it happen ?”• 

Mrs. K.— '‘'Pll tell’ ye hoo it happen’d. Ye maun ken, 
when Tam .an’ me began to merchandeese, we took parritch 
micht an’ mornin’, and kail tull our denner ; when the times 
grewbtftter "^e took tea tull our breakfast. Ah, weel! they 
aye mendit, and sometimes coft a lam’s-leg for a Sunday’s 
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denner ; an’ afore we gae up, We sometimes coft a cluickie — we 
were doin’ sae weel. Noo, ye maun ken, when Johhnie be- 
gan to merchandeese, he began at the chuckie.” Moral : In 
striving to carry out the purpose which you have ^t ’before 
yourself, do not begin at the wrong end. Imitate Faraday, and, 
at first, be content with the day of little things. 

No small amount of ridicule has been expended upon the 
man of one idea. But we do not desire our readers to be men 
of one idea because we recommend them to be men of om^ 
aim. It is certain that no man has ever attained to affluence 
or reputation, or, what is more important, has ever been able 
to accomplish anything for the good of himself and his fellows, 
unless he has been dominated by some master-purpose. Luther, 
if not a Ilian of one idea, was a man with a single object ; and 
we know how gloriously he accomplished it. The same may 
be said of Cavoui, of Leyden, of John Wesley, of ah ^he world’s 
great statesmen and reformers. There was much slirewdness 
in the remark made upon Canning, that he liad too many 
talents ; or, as his early patron, William Pitt, put it, that he 
might have achieved anything had he but gone on straight to 
the mark. Yet, wit as 'he was, and satirist as well as orator 
and politician — that is, versatile as were his abilities — they 
were all directed by his ambition towards one goal — the acqui- 
sition of political powe.. Not the grandest of goals certainly, 
but one not to be attained without a complete concentration of 
energy and genius. Even a greater directness of purpose may be 
traced in the career of Pi^tJ who lived — ay, and died — for the 
sake of political supremacy. That was the aim, the purpose 
of his life ; and so \ve see him “ neglecting everything else — 
careless of friends, careless of expenditure, so that, with an 
income of ten thousand a year and no family, he died hope- 
lessly in flebt ; tearing up by the roots from his br(?ast a love 
most deep and tender because it ran coudter to his ambition ; 
totally indifferent to posthumous fame, so that fie did nof talfe 
the pa^ns to transmit to posterity a single one of his speeches ; 
utterfy insensibte to the claims of lit'erature, art, and belles- 
lettres ‘y living and working terribly for the one sole purpose of 
wielding the governing power of the nation.” 

The '‘one aim” we take to be the secret of a useful and* 
worthy life; the "one idea” a delusion of whiJh the fnind 
cannot too soon be disabused.^# h* concentration ^of energy 
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and talent upon the object which it is most important 
for us *0 secure, implies no absolute disregard of every 
other. Because a traveller presses forward resolutely to the 
desired havew, and refuses to wander from the direct road, it by 
no means'follows that he shall have no eyes for the blossoms 
that shine by the wayside, no ears for the music of the brook 
that ripples through the bracken. An indifference to everything 
that brightens or .ennobles life is very apt to militate against 
^success — success, that is, of the highest and purest kind. Be- 
'cs^use Faraday ma^le chemistry his great pursuit, he did 
not ne^l^ct every other brj^nch of science. Because John 
, Stuart Mill gave himself up chiefly to political economy and 
metaphysical iiTqfliry, he did not deny himself the sweet 
pleasures of botany and music. Mr. Gladstone is a fine 
Homeric scholar as well as a practical statesman. The exclu- 
sive cultivation of a single faculty would necessarily dwarf and 
wither all the rest. Has not every profession,’’ says an acute 
writer, “its peculiar tendencies, that more or less cripple, 
mutilate, or warp those that devote themselves to it too exclu- 
sively, paralysing this or that mental or moral faculty, and 
preventing them from attaining to a*complete, healthful, and 
whole-souled manhood? Is not the weaver, in many cases, 
but an animated shuttle? the seamstress a living needle? the 
labourer a spade that eats and sleeps ?^ Does not the clergy- 
man too often get a wliite neckcloth ideal of the world, with 
some twists of dyspepsia in it? and def not his shyness, stiff- 
ness, and lack of practicality give too much occasion for the 
jest that the human race is divideif into three classes, — men, 
women, and ministers ? Does not the lawyer often become a* 
mere bTindle of precedents, a walking digest of real-estate 
rules and decisions in la\V or chancery ? Are not scholars too 
often Dominie Sanipsons,— mere bloated encyclopedias of 
learning ? Is not Uie tinie rapidly drawing near wh5n, to find 
A pOi-fect mai^ we must take a brain from one, a heart from 
a*nother, senses froni^a third, and a stomach from a fourth?” 

Yes ; by ali means avoid the serious error of giving u^ your 
life to a single? idea. Bishop Butler spent twenty years on his ^ 
Analogy of Religion;” that was his awiy but he did nol: 
nef^lect ms clerical duties or the general cultivation of his 
active**inteWect. Edward Gibbon did not forget his positiori 
in society and its claims i)ec\use he, too, devoted the labour of 
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twenty years to his great work, the Decline and Fall of 
Rome/’ In fact, the occasional diversion of the mind^to fresh . 
fields of study acts as a recreation, and strengthens it for the' 
better accomplishment of the one special encl. What we 
desire to caution the reader against is that distraction of jlur- 
suit which has ruined so many fine natures. When young 
James Boswell, in the pit of Drury Lane Theatre, imitated the 
lowing of a cow, the imitation was so complete that the gallery 
shouted, ‘‘Encore the cow!” Animated by success, 'he next 
attempted the cry of some other animal, but so in differently, - 
that his companion, Dr. Hugh Blair, slily whispered ifi^his ear, 
“Stick to the cow, man !” T/uft is the advice we often feel 
disposed to give to young men when we sf e^ them aimlessly 
experimenting first in one profession and then in another, and 
in none doing so well as in that in which they started. “Stick 
to the cow, man 1 ” Stick to the one thing you understand, 
and do not be led astray by exaggerated hope, unreasonable 
depression, or imprudent ambition. Scotf, afterwards Lord 
Eldon, stuck to his cow, and became Lord Chancellor of 
England. An eminent American chemist, distinguished for 
his researches in electro-magnetism, was once heard to say, “ I 
have learned that if I wish ever to make a breach, I must play 
my guns continually upon one points In other words, must 
stick to his cow ! 

Fowell Buxton relates a conversation which he had with 
Sugden, the great lawyer, afterwards Lord St. Leonards. He 
had asked him the secret of his wonderful success. The 
answer was : “ I resolved, when beginning to read law, to 
,make everything *1 acquired perfectly my own, and never to 
go to a second thing^till I had entirely accomplished Uie first. 
Many of my competitors read as muoh in a day as I read in a 
week, but at the end of twelve months my knowledge was as 
fresh as en the day it was acquired, whild theirs had glided 
away from their recollection.” ^ * t e 

Admirable Crichtons are few, and it does not appear that 
their wOrk survives them. We may woncier at tl/ose universal 
geniuses who master with so much ease a dozgn languages, 
*^‘rts, or sciences, but the wonder subsides when we reflect how ■ 
little they really accomplish. The young frequently com-' 
plain of the obstacles which meet them on life’ji, threshold, 
and of the inequalities and disa/Ivantages which afterwards 
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impede their progress ; but certain it is that more persons 
-fiiil fronj, a multiplicity of pursuits and pretensions than 
from an absolute lack of resources. It was the con- 
viction, of D^n Quixote that he could have made very 
fine* birdCc^ges and toothpicks if his brain had not been so 
full of chivalrous ideas ; and there are many to whom success 
in life would be easy if they were not distracted by rival am- 
bitions. “ The one prudence in life,” says an essayist, “ is 
concentration ; the one evil is dissipation ; and it makes no 
difference whether oyr dissipations are coarse or fine — property 
and its c^ses, friends and a social habit, or politics, or music, 
or feasting. Everything is good which takes away one play- 
tiling and delusi(m€nore, and drives us home to add one stroke 
of faithful work.’’ 


To adapt the appropriate remarks of another writer, 
we may point out that the secret of failure is mental dissipa- 
tion; the expenditure of our moral and intellectual energies 
on a distracting ^nultipUcity of objects, instead of con- 
fining them to one leading pursuit. To do a thing per- 
fectly, it is essential that an exclusiveness of attention should 
be bestowed upon it, as if, for the tiijie, all other objects, if 
not worthless, were at least superfluous. ^Qust as the general 
who scatters his soldiers all about the country ensures defeat, 
so does he whose attention* is for ever diffused through such 
innumerable channels thc'^: it can never gather in force on any 
one point. The human mind, in short, resembles a burning- 
glass, whose rays are intense only as they are concentrated. 
As the glass burns only when its ligH*is conveyed to the focal 
point; so the former illumines the world of science, literature, 
or«.businass, only when it is directed to a solitary object. Or, 
to take another illustration, what is more powerless than the 


scattered clouds of steam as they rise in the sky? They are 
as impotent as the dewdrops that fall nightly upon tlfe earth ; 
bi^t epnefintrat^d and condensed in a steam-boiler, they are 
aWe to cut through solid rock, to move mountains into the sea, 


and to bring t’l\e Antii^j^ 
To sum up lyHavii-^l 
^eadfastly and with allj 
iurned^asid^neither to tf 


y^r 4^|^^feft»sue it 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Til THREE p's PUNC'lkUALrr\\ PRUDENCE, AND 

PERSE VERA NCE, 


“ Txt iis go forth, and resolutely dare, 

\Vitli sweat of l)ro\v, to toil our little day.” 

— Eon/ Jloughtoii. 

“ To succeed, one ftiust sometimes be very bold, and sometimes very 
prudent. ” — Napoleon. 

“ be firm ; one constant element of luck 
Is genuine, solid, old 'reutonic }(iluck. 

Stick to your aim : the mongrel’s hold will sli]), 

But only crowbars loose the bulldog’s grij:) ; 

Small though he looks, the jaw that never yields 
Drags down the bellowing monarch of the fields.” 

— Oliver IVtin/eil Holmes. 

“Time and patience change the mulberry leaf to satin .” — Easkni Pro- 
verb. 

Let eyery man be occupied, and occupied in the highest employment 
of which his nature is capalile, and die with the consciousness that he has 
done his best .” — Sydney Smilh. 

“^Virtue is evQr sowing of her seeds ; 

In thc^^n^ics for the soldier; in the wakeful study 
For the sclfolar ; in the furrows of the sea 
For Iteen of tlftit profession ; — of all which 
Arisemnd spring up honour.” 


— IVebsUr. 
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WraOIE take it,fo^r granted that, on whatever vocation in life 
the young man may finally determine, he will desire 
to be successful m it. And this from mean 
motive, but because it is his duty to employ the 
talents with which God has intrusted him* to tlie highest 
advantage. Now, success is possible only under certain con- 
ditions. You must observe the laws which govern events and 
direct the fortunes of men. If you seek to ascend a moun- 
tain, you are well aware that you must call into requisition 
certain physical and mental faculties. • And so, if you would 
ripen into a great scholar, or become a merchant prince, or 
. earn distinction as an engineer, or conquer fame as an artist, 
you must be prepared to bring all your jiowers into action. But 
you must also submit to flie necessary training. It is not so 
much a question of talent as of morale, you see; and though it is 
a good thing to be clever, intelligent^sagacious, it is perhaps 
better to be industrious, patient, prudent. At all events, in 
profession or trade, there are three principles from which no 
man can diverge with imj)unity : the three P’s — Punctuality, 
•"?l'lT(Tence, and Perseverance. A firm adherence to these 
•^vould save many a life from shqDwreck ; would often ^ave the 
efforts ot years fr«m ultimate calamity. In “business” 
e^ectally, thal!t^,/in commercial and trading transactions, 
caution, prudettceysagucity, and deliberation, are all destribed 
• as necessary t(f success. •Some men, it is true* get rich^iid- 
denly ; but thV majority do not and cannot storm the citadel 
p^^^brtune- ^nnot carry it by a coup-de-mam. Napoleon once 
said,^*T have no idea of a merchant’s acquiring a fortune as 
wi^s a battle— at ‘a single blow.” A fortune thus 
l^d^enly won is apt to •vanish quite as suddenly. “The 
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Three as we propose to call them, should always be 

precious to the young man of business. 

We have referred in a preceding chapter to the far-famed 
American merchant, Mr. Astor. Always an early riser, he left 
business at two o’clock in the afternoon, having worked steadily 
for several hours. He was never at rest, though seldom in 
haste. His resources and his mental forces were always 
marshalled and in order. An enthusiastic admirer of this 
Napoleon of the counting-house declared that Mr. Astor could ■ 
command an army of half-a-million men. His unfailing in- 
dustry was impeded by no false pride. He would work with 
liis own hands, and was never ashamed of liis workman’s garb. 
He knew that the master’s example must encourage, support, 
and d’rect ; that the master’s eye must be on the work or it 
will be ill done. If his furs needed sorting and beating, he 
would undertake the toil himself with the best of his men \ and 
'his willingness and readiness for manual labour were as great 
when he was worth millions as when struggling for the first step 
upward. No disciple of Benjamin Franklin’s “ Poor Richard ” 
was ever more convinced of the value of punctuality, prudence, 
and perseverance. 

We take two more American examples : — Saul Alley, the 
New York merchant, was bound, when in his early boyhood, 
to a coachmaker. During his apprenticeship his father died,' 
leaving him wholly dependent on h's own exertions ; so that 
the very clothes he wore he was obliged to earn by labouring 
extra hours after the regular time for leaving off work. The 
foundation of his colos'sJ fortune was laid by the exercise of 
prudence and perseverance while engaged as a journeyman 
mechanic. 

Cornelius Lawrence, another opulent New York trade/j 
originally a farmer’s boy, and toiled many ^ weary, day in rain 
and sunshine on Long Island. Few w^re the lads within a 
score of miles of him who could mow a vi^S^r- swatfi orcturta a 
straigliter furrow. , ’ ^ ^ 

The following brief plain narratii^e was 'tolA.' by a man who 
had succeeded in life ; — 

While yet a youth, I entered a store one d^. and asTfed 
if a clerk were not wanted. ‘No I’ in a rough'ToiiC/was^ine 
answer, all being too busy to bother with me ; when eflected 
that if they did not want a clerk tiiey might want a labourer ' 
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but I was dressed too fine for that. I went to my locTgings, 
on a^rougli garb, and the next day went into the same 
store and demanded if they did not want a porter, and again, 
*No, sir,^ was* the response; when I exclaimed, in despair, 
almost, ‘ A*labourer ? Sir, I will work at any wages. Wages 
is not my object. I must have employ, and I want to be use- 
ful in business.* 

“Those last remarks attracted their attention; and in the 
§nd I was hired as a labourer in the basement and sub-cellar 
at very low pay, scarcely enough to keep body and soul 
together.* • ^ 

. “ In the basement and sub'Cellar I soon attracted the atten- 
tion of the counTiil^-house and chief clerk. I saved enough 
for my employers, in little things usually wasted, to gay my 
wages ten times over, and they soon found it out. 4. did not 
let anybody about commit petty larcenies .without remon- 
strance and threats of exposure, and real exposure if remon- 
strance would not GO. I did not ask for any two-hours’ leave. 
If I was' wanted at three in the morning, I never growled, but 
told everybody to go home, ‘ and I will see everything right.’ 
I loaded off at daybreak packages fof the morning boats, or 
carried them myself. In short, I soon became — as I meant 
to be — indispensable to my employers, and I rose, and rose, 
until I became head of the house, with money enough for any 
luxury or any position a tjiercantile man may desire for himself 
and family in a great city.” 

That industry and patience meet with their reward has been 
from the earliest working days of hii»flanity the stock theme of 
moralists. We remember that in our own ^hilflhood a favourite 
maxim with our dominie was, “ Patience and perseverance 
j^dtter or later overcome all difficulties.” There is more truth 


.in the old adage than in most such adages, and the experience 
of many of us will hove confirmed it. Whether these*qualities 
aie always so ely tested as they were by the great Phila- 
dliphia bank^ C ir^d^ on one notable occasion, may be 
doubted ; andlh anecd^ite, therefore, seems worth relal^ig. 

Early ona naming, while Mr. Girard was walking round the 
Ijluare no'^dorned by the splendid memorials of his liberality^ 
.jj p m i ^'^feith, who had worked on the buildings in the 



irtrd wa* a P’renchman by birth. He was born in 17S^> ^i^d in 
The Girard College pvpetuates his memory. 



So 


GIRARD THE BANKER, 


humble capacity of a labourer, and had attracted Mr. Girard’s 
attention by his activity, applied to him for assistance. T.ie 
following dialogue then took place : — 

Assistance — work — ha? You want to work?” 

“Yes, sir; it’s along time since I’ve had anything to do.” 

“Very well. I shall give you some. You see dem stone 
yondare?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Very well; you shall fetch and jnit them in this place, 
you see?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And when you done, come to me at my bank.” 

With patient perseverance Smith performed his task, and 
completed it about one o’clock. He then repaired to Mr. 
Girard to report progress, and at the same time asked him for 
further employ rnent. 

“ Ah, ha, oui ! You want more work ? V ery well ; you shall 
go place dem stone where you got Ihm. Understandez ? You 
take him back.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Without a murmur Smith applied liimsclf to liis task, though 
it was a very Sisyphus-like one, and having finished it about 
sunset, waited on Mr. Girard to receive payment. 

“Ah, ha ! you all fi>nish ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Very well ; how much money shall I give you?” 

“ One dollar, sir.” ^ 

“Dat is honest. You take no advantage. Dare is your 
dollar.” k- 

“ Can I do anything else for you J ” 

“Oui. Come here when you get up to-morrow. You slYiJib 
have more work.’* 

Smith next morning was punctual to his appointment ; but 
not a little astonished was he when told Vh^i' he must‘^‘tAe 
dem stone back again ; ” nor was his sui^prile ckminished when 
for affourth tiilie he received the stane ord?**".' However, he 
was content to execute the ojder given him witi^j; t asking for 
a reason, and persevered all day at his supe^^.c^^ woj/fcl 
When he called on Mr. Girard in the evening, ancf 
him that he had replaced the stones as they were, ‘"the eccAptrio 
banker saluted him most cordially. 
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‘‘Ah, Monsieur Smit, you shall be my man ; you mind your 
oyn business, and do it; you ask no questions; you do not 
interfere. You got one vife?” 

^‘Yes^sir.^’ , 

Ah, da? is bad. Von vife is bad. Any de little chicks?” 

“Yes, sir; five living.” 

^‘Five? dat is good; I like five. I like you, Monsieur 
Smit; you like to ^york ; you mind your business. Now, I do 
something for your five little chicks. There, take these five 
pieces of paper for your five little chicks ; you shall work for 
them ; yoii*shall mind your ovvi^ business, and your little cliicks 
^hall never want five more.” 

The grateful fSeMngs of Mr. Smith overcame him, so that 
he could not speak, and he retired in eloquent silence, by 
patient and persevering industry, and by single-mindtid atten- 
tion to the work he had in hand, he became, ligwever, in a few 
years one of the wealthiest and most respected merchants in 
Philadelphia. 

Some of our readers may have met with the life of Mr. 
Walter Powell, the Australian merchant, published under the 
significant and well-deserved title of “ Tiic Thorough Business 
Man.” It supplies an admirable commentary on our theme. 
Flis father, who had emigrated to Tasmania while Walter 
Powell was still an infant, had been ruined by the attacks of 
bushrangers ; but before 'ie was ten years old, Walter had 
resolved within himself to retrieve the forftines of the family. 
At twelve, being a good penman, he went as^ clerk to a trader 
at Launceston, and after three years’ <p>ihtient industry removed 
to the office of an auctioneer, one Mr. Bell. ^ dlie first payment 
he 'received here was devoted to the purchase of a sack of 
, flour and a chest of tea for his mother. “ On another occasion, 
rl^ieceiving a. letter from his married sister describing the dis- 
tressing difficulties herself and husband as pianeer*settlers 
at f’or* Plnlip, l-^^At^nce laid out the whole of his savings in 
prot:uring for thehiya,- c|^ay and a pair of horses, and in defray- 
ing the cost ol^pmenj^ * Nor was his symjmthy con%ied 
within the c^l^^f his own relationship. A poor man lament- 
to him straitness of his means and the largeness of his 
sulggested the possibility of improving his cir- 
Po^YjItr^s b 3 F starting as a ‘ dea'er.’ The man replied hope- 
that the start requirgl ten pounds — a sum which, in his 
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State o.f hand-to-mouth dependence, he had no prospect ot ever 
possessing. Walter, seeing that his well-meant advic« had oi^y 
served to make the poor fellow more painfully sensible of Iris 
utter helplessness, immediately gave him tl^ ten .pounds, 
although his own salary was but one hundred pounfls a year.” 

The serious consequences of an accident compelled him to 
return to I^aunceston, where, while lying ill, he came under 
religious influences which powerfully affected his after-life. 
Joining the Wesleyan Church, he determined thenceforth to 
dedicate a tithe of his gains to God’s service. Recovering his 
health, he resumed his old habits of industry. Ife worked 
like a slave in the quantity, though not in the spirit, of his work. 
The measure of his diligence and the exieiit of his conscien- 
tiousness appear in the following quotation from his diary : — “ I 
have be^n able to discover that, if my hours were differently 
arranged, I should have much more time to attend to those 
duties which would enable me to a far greater extent to dis- 
charge my obligations to God and man. I grieve to find 
myself such a slave to habits thoughtlessly acquired. I do not 
retire to rest at the proper time ; consequently I do not rise 
early enough to commune with God, and then take the neces- 
sary bodily exercise. The result is, I am each hour striving to 
catch up arrears of work left by the preceding ; and thus body 
and mind are unduly, unnecessarily, and injuriously strained; 
burdened, and excited, and unfitted for the vigorous discharge 
of the duties incumbent upon me, and 1 am not able to main- 
tain that serene, steady, faithful, thoughtful, fervent walk with 
God which befits the b(Ktever in Jesus. I sincerely trust, and 
pray with greaf aiyguish of heart, that this my mourning may 
not be in vain, but that my conduct may show thr.t, by His 
grace reinforcing my resolutions, I have been enabled to break 
through this cruel bondage of habitual procrastination.” 

His \liligent energy and perseverance, the punctuality of 
his habits, and the honourableness of y^ckaliiy^s, speedily 
raise^l him to a position of competency.' Wien he married ; 
butrvery soom after his marriage *tl^e traui^ (%■ Tasmania de- 
clined, and the current of commerce flowfe ^Towards the 
prosperous and rapidly rising settlement of \ iw^'jria. Eil-^ 
months before, young Powell had had a fair projy^^c^c’ 
ing moderate affluence amongst, his own peopb. 
was clear that he must take his yopng bride to “ rough’* 
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the new sphere of British enterprise. Yet this apparently 
aj^iverse cfirrent, which tore him from his sheltered moorings, 
proved to be the rising tide which, taken at the flood, led on 
to fortune.’’ J^or the present, however, he could aspire to 
nothing m®re than honest bread-getting. “ His impecuniosity 
was almost as absolute as when, at twelve years old, he 
entered the office of the auctioneer with the deep resolve to 
retrieve the fortunes of his family. He had now the respon- 
sibilities* and the counterbalancing supports of wedded life. 
*Bui the most disheartening aspect of his affairs was in his 
shattered Estate of health. had not long before been 

utterly disabled by a succession of sharp and threatening sick- 
nesses.” This, Woti^ever, did not diminish his mental activity, 
and his habits of perseverance and punctuality continued un- 
altered. To extend his business he visited PffigHnd, and, 
after a sojourn of six months, returned to j\Ielbourne with a 
selection of goods adapted to its market. It was the epoch of 
the gold-fever, anef his picks and spades were largely in de- 
mand. With the profits thus realised he made judicious in- 
vestments, never yielding to the mania for speculation, but 
making large purchases of land, erecting stores in new locali- 
ties, and extending his business connections. “ I can picture 
him,” says his partner, ‘‘as he was then, full of energy, doing 
'the work of three men, now serving customers, now buying 
gold, then snatching a fc^v minutes to write letters, working 
hard early and late to keep his business •under control, and, 
in the midst of all this activity, never forgetting the class- 
meeting or the Sabbath-school, and living the public worship 
of the ‘Lord’s day. The trying ordeal he ^hus passed through 
left his Christian character unchanged. He was the same 
genial friend when prosperous and immersed in business 
'.Affairs as when struggling and comparatively low. The round 
of occupation did not cause him to forget the intirnacies of 
legs slirring times/* /And as his business prospered he promptly 
recognised the Ilai/is^of benevolence, and lent a read y^ hand 
to the various [cly^mes tl;en laid to meet the e^fcigencies of the 
time.” 

happily defined as ‘‘an immense capacity 
trouble,” and its. achievements are owing to its 
“ passionate patience ” ratjier than to its faculty of imagination 
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or insight. No great musician or painter has accomplished 
his masterpieces by a “ sudden inspiration. “ EcstaUt 
bursts,” and “divine impulses,’^ and “Hashes of thought,” are 
known only to feeble sentimentalists. What is* the cultivation 
to which true genius, the genius of men like Mendelssohn and 
Beethoven, Michael Angelo and Turner, Gibson and Canova, 
willingly submits? “It needs unwearied labour at what 
to another man would seem the drudgery of the art — what 
ceases to be drudgery only because the light of genius is 
always present in every trilling act. Nothing can be a greater 
mistake than to suppose thato-genius dispenses w^i^li labour. 
What genius does is to inspire the soul with^a power to perse- 
vere in the labour that is needed ; but t^he'grcatest geniuses 
in eveiy art invariably labour at their art far more than all 
others, b'ecause their genius shows them the value of such 
patient labour, and aids them to persist in it.” What is true 
of the musician and the painter is true, also of the actor. 
Macready was a patient and industrious student ; so was Gar- 
rick ; so was Mrs. Siddons. “ Acting,” said the elder Kean, 
whose marvellous power electrified audiences, “ does not, like 
Dogberry’s reading a'ud writing, ‘come by nature;’ with all 
the high qualities which go to the formation of a great exj)o- 
nent of the book of life (for so the stage may justly be called), 
it is impossible, tota^y impossible, to leap at once to fame.' 
‘What wound did ever heal but by slow degrees ? ’ says our 
immortal author ; and what man, say X, ever became an 
actor without a long and sedulous apprenticeship I know 
that many thinly to step'^IVom behind a counter or jump from 
the high stool of office to the boards, and take the town by 
storm in ‘ Richard ’ or ‘ Othello,’ is ‘ as easy as lying.”^’ Oh,hhe 
born idiots ! they remind me of ttie halfpenny candles stuck 
in the v^indows on illumination nights ; they flicker and flutter 
their brief minute, and go out unheeded.”. ^ 

“ Where there is a will there is a way.” most pr(9veri)S, 

this Qft-repeated one needs to be^ tak^n \;itli large quali^ca- 
tionf for in human affairs there can be no d>!^|:)lute certainty ; 
;but, as a general rule, it may safely be acce^it*;^ and actec^ 
upon. So long as body and mind preserve thehj^oundne^sr 
the “way” will be found by the resolute “ wi1T!” 
weak, the cowardly, or the idle, seek to excuse^^^i-hem^I^s hy 
prating of difficulties that cannot be overcome or obstajsi^" 
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tliat cannot be removed. The engineer, when he cannot carry 
hjs railway across or around a mountain, tunnels through it. 

Impossibilities ! ” cried Lord Chatham ; “ I trample upon 
impossibilities ” ‘‘Impossible!” exclaimed Mirabeau. 
“ Talk nolf to me of that blockhead of a word.” If a maids 
faith in himself and his mission be real and earnest, he cannot 
fiil to gain a certain measure of success. If he do not satisfy 
the world, he will at least satisfy the voice of conscience. 
JVhen we look back upon the history of humanity, we see 
noSiiing else but a i^ecord of what has been achieved by men 
of strong«\^ill. The present elevation of the race, the refined 
civilisation of Christendom, is due to their unflinching 
courage. Their wi^l it is that has opened up the way to their 
fellows. Their enthusiasm of purpose, their fixity of ai»i, their 
heroic perseverance — we are all inheritors ot Avhat these high 
qualities have won. “The world is no longer clay,” says 
Emerson, “ but rather iron in the hands of its workers, and 
men have got to hammer out a place for themselves by steady 
and rugged blows.” But it is the persistent effort of those 
who have come before us that has made the world thus 
plastic. • 

Let us turn to some examples. Quintin Matsys, the painter 
of Antwerp, failed in his worship of art until his master told 
*him that he should not wed his d,auglUer until he had 
produced a great picturcj. lliere was “ the way ” to the 
prize he coveted ; he soon showed that* he had “ the will.'' 
Early and late he toiled at his breathing canvas, and produced 
within, six months .the famous masterpiece qf “The Misers.” 
We have read of an English carpenter .who was observed 
oife day* to be planing the magistrates’ bench, then under 
repair, with singular carefulness. He was asked the reason 
for this unusual application. “Because,” he said, I wish 
to make j,t easy agajnst the time when I come to sit upon 
it*mfself.” 7|he author of “Pickwick” and “Nicholas 
Nickleby” wa/ a^citftomgd to ascribe his splendid literary 
success to his^ habits o& industry and persevefrance. I^et us 
bethink ourselves also of Sebastian Gomez, a celebrated Spanisl'^ 
p/ijnter. . He was a mulatto, and a slave of that still more 
famous ^mast* r, Murillo, on whose pupils he waited as an 
atteixlagit. Heaven had endowed him with a fervent love of 
aft ; and little did the gay young Spaniards who amused them- 
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selves by jests at his dark complexion and ungainlj^ features 
suspect the elevation of soul that animated his misshapen 
body. He received no lessons; from none did he obtain a 
kindly suggestion or a precious hint ; but with an^infelligent 
eye he watched the operations of the students, and carefully 
did he examine the progress of their daily labours. At length 
he found courage to imitate what he had seen, devoting the 
hours of night to his secret, happy toil ; and,- as lie gre-w bolder 
and more confident, venturing even to correct the errors of out-* 
line and colouring which he discovered in the rud^ essay? of 
Murillo’s pupils. Great was the surprise of the latter when 
they returned to their studio in the morning,^ tQ find that here an 
arm had been added and there a leg ; that inharmonious pro- 
portion's had been carefully adjusted ; that woolly skies, harsh 
and discordant, had been toned and softened down into 
radiant heavens ; and meaningless patches of^ ultramarine 
converted into sweet woodland lakes. V/ith the credulous 
superstition of the time, they ascribed these improvements to 
the nocturnal labours of some supernatural power ; and Gomez, 
to avert suspicion, strengthened them in their folly by declar- 
ing that it must be the Zomba, a spirit of whom the West 
Indian negroes were mortally afraid. But a finely painted 
head of the Blessed Virgin having attracted Murillo’s attention, . 
the great master, disinclined to believe that Zombas would paint 
Madonnas, instituted^a close investigation, and discovered, to his 
no small wonder, that it was the production of his mulatto page. 
He summoned him to ]iis studio ; and when the poor slave 
confessed on hif knees the secret of his nights of toil, he 
raised him up with words of encouragement, promised him his 
liberty, and adopted him as his pupjj and successor. Gomez, 
as is well known, rose to a high ])osition as a painter, and 
executed® many highly-finished pictures, distinguished by their'' 
truthfulness and depth of expression, by their warmth and 
mellowness of colouring. In the history of aif -: he figures c^s 

Murillo’s Mulatto.” He survived his illu^tricps master only 
a few^years, dyfhg about 1689 or 1690. 

Mr. Horace Twiss, in a work of considerable Interest, ha^ 
traced the career of the late Lord Eldon, and j^e 'CQijijjiejMl 
it to our readers as full of cheerful inspiration, if at any time 
they should feel overcome by ‘ 4 he heat and burden* of the 
day.” Our political sympathies must not blind us to the nobl^ 
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qualities character by which he triumphed over the dis- 
jkI vantages of his early years. The son of a Newcastle coal- 
fitter, he was educated at an indifferent school, where he was 
chiefly *ren^ark^ble for his incorrigible idleness and love of 
mischief. So scant was the promise he gave of future distinc- 
tion, that his father hesitated whether he should bring him up 
to his own trade or apprentice him to a grocer. Fortunately, 
his elder brother,- William (afterwards Lord Stowell), had 
greater confidence in his abilities, and having just gained a 
sclTolarship at Oxfortl, he wrote to his father, “Send Jack up 
to me, I*can do better for liiia.” Jack went to Oxford, threw 
nside his indoj^nj: habits, and won a fellowship. Going 
home, however, m the vacation, he met and fell in love with 
a beautiful, virtuous, but penniless maiden, and eloping with 
her, married, and entered upon life without home or fortune. 
By marrying he had lost his fellowship, and Jicnce tliere was 
no hope of his being able to enter the Church. He turned 
his attention to the study of law, and animated by a sheer 
determination to provide for the wife he loved, repaired 
to London, hired a small house in Cursitor Street, and applied 
himself to his new pursuit. Never cMd any toiler exhibit a 
greater self-command or a more heroic assiduity. Rising at 
four in the morning, he studied until fiir into the following 
night, frequently compelled to bind a wet towel round his 
head to keep himself awifke. As he was too poor to seek his 
instruction of a special pleader, he copiecl out no fewer than 
three folio volumes of “ jnccedents ” .from a manuscript collec- 
tion, he and his wife sitting down, k'fter the .day’s hard study, 
to a supper of sprats. His labours were«o far succassful that’ 
he was at length called to the bar ; but even then he had to 
wait wearily for clients. Idis first year’s earnings did not ex- 
ceed nine ’shillings y but eventually the opportunity ^ame \ he 
had the spirit and the skill to profit by it. Succeeding in a 
V4iiry*difficult cAlse, he rose at once into favour with solicitors 
and clients ; rlid so tapid.was his progress, that, at tillage of 
thirty-two, he|was appointed King’s Counsel. • In due thne he 
•rose to be •Solicitor-General, then Attorney-General, and 
last Lord CJiancellor, which high office he held for a quarter 
of a ceuitury. 

Th€f heroism of perseverance was surely exhibited by Euler 
*when, prevented by blindness from committing his calcula- 
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tions to paper, he accustomed himself to work them out men- 
tally, and retained the results in his memory. Not less notq,- 
worthy is the example of Mr. Henry Fawcett, the politician 
and political economist, who, instead of allowinj; his bKndpess 
to prove an incumbrance to him, has succeeded in *s[)ite of it 
in gaining a very considerable amount of political influence. 
This inflexible industry and this power of will have been the 
characteristic traits of most men who have risen to eminence. 
Without their impulse and influence' could Hannibal have led,. 
his army across the Alps, and, almost unsu|iported.by Carthage, 
have planted his standard within sight of the walls of* Rome ? 
Was it not the inspiration of these qualities that carried Julius. 
Caesar through his campaigns in Gaul .'fnd raised him to 
the throne of an imperial dictator “ Quicquid vult, valde 
vult;^’ tJhit is the watchword of true greatness. What Dr. 
Arnold said of the boys at Rugby may be said of *men on the 
stage of the world, — “ The difference between one and another 
consists not so much in talent as in energy.'’ The energy 
which manifests itself in an unflinching perseverance, in a 
patient diligence, is the spell that binds and overcomes all the 
powers of nature. 

Thomas Erskine, whom Lord Campbell pronounces the 
greatest advocate and most consummate forensic orator that 
ever lived, began his qarcer under the cold shade of poverty. 
For many years his path lay up the steepest side of the hill of 
difficulty, and he ascended only by small degrees and through 
the most arduous labour. His father’s means having been 
exhausted on the^ educatiJ^n of his two elder brothers, young 
* Erskine entered upois active life with a very imperfect stock of 
scholarship. While pursuing his legal studies, he whs coni- 
pelled to adopt the most rigid 'economy. For several 
years, because he could afford nothing bc.tter, he lived upon 
cow-beef j and his shabbiness of dress was noticed ^even by 
Bentham. His heart quailed not, however ; his patience dyjl 
not succumb ; his perseverance coujd nc^ be Loken down ; 
and, ifi an important case wdiich accidentally! fell into his 
J^nds having won a verdict, and astonished juagt, jury, bar, . 
and public, by his brilliant eloquence, he secured the prize for 
which hehad striven and suffered. He entered tile coyrt flTat 
morning a pauper, he left it a /nan of affluenhe. As. he 
stalked down the hall, the attorneys, thrust their briefs intq^ 
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his hands. From that day his fortune was matic. So true is 
the forecast of the singer : — 

Tftthou canst plan a noble deed, 

And never flag till it succeed, 

Though in the strife thy heart should bleed, 

Whatever obstacles contend. 

Thine hour will come — go on, thou soul ! 

Thou’U win the prize, thou’lt reach the goal.” 

— Charles IMackay. 


EverybfJ.ly is fomiliar with the name of Bernard Palissy, the 
French potter. He has long been used to point a moral and 
adorn a tale. Hcciently Mr. J.ongfellow has introduced it 
effectively into his “ Keramos’’ : — 


“ Who is it in the suburbs here, 

This Potter, working witli such cheer, 
'This ftiadiuan, as the people say, 

Who breaks his talrlcs and his chairs 
'To feed his furnace lires, nor cares 
W'ho goes unfed if they arc fed, 

Nor who may live if they arc ^lead ? 

O Palissy ! within tliy breast 
Burned the hot fever of unrest ; 
d'hine u’as the j)ronhctss vision, Ihitie 
The exultation, the divine 
Insanity of noble minds, 

That never falters nor abates. 

That labours and endures and waits, 
Till all that it foresees it li^ls, 

Or what it cannot find creAes,” 


llib Story will always be told as long as an example 
is wanted of the success which ultimately attends con- 
;tinuous and’ patient •effort; and, as such, the nairtgive of 
•his struggl^is during the years he expended on the art of 
endfciefling pott|ry ware will possess a perpetual interest. 
How he fed wis furfiace-^re with his chairs, his taibles, 
•and the joists iind rafters of his rooms; how* he spent all 
he could accTimulate on what to his wife as well as to his 
► neighbours seamed a visionary object; how he endured in 
silence tl^ sharpest of household sorrows ; how he mourned 
'over six thildren successively torn from his side ; how he bore 
Nyithout answer or anger tlTe injurious reproaches and railings 
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of a shrewish wife ; how he sweated at the devonri;^g furnace, 
until his hose — “a world too wide ” — slipped from his shrunken 
legs ; how all men ridiculed or condemned the enthusiasm 
they could not understand ; Iiow he stole through, the stVeets 
with bowed head and pale seamed face, showing that no one 
sympathised with him in his heroic life-work ; how he hun- 
gered and thirsted, and, what was harder, much harder, to 
endure, saw J]is children hungering and thirsting too ; and 
how, in spite of all, he persevered, and strove, and hoped, 
rising up, after every failure, like a giaiil refreshed by “^ew 
wine,” or Antocus after touching his mother-earth ; and how he 
succeeded in rediscovering the great secre^^^ enamelled ware, 
which for centuries had been lost. In all this lie, no doubt, 
the elements of a vivid and animated romance. The tale is 
one to be read and pondered, and its moral is one to be laid 
to heart. It is'in Palissy’s spirit, with Palissy’s perseverance, 
Palissy’s devotion to one great aim, thtft the young should 
take up the gauntlet which Fortune flings down in the 
world’s lists. 

“ Life is hefoi'e ye — from the fated road 

Yc cannot turn : then take ye up your load : 

Not yours to (read or track the unknown way, 

Ye must go o’er it, meet yc what ye may. 

Gird up yoifr souls within ye to the deed, — 

Angels and fcllow'-spirits hid ye speed ! 

\Vhat though the brightness dim, the pleasure fade. 

The glory wane ! — oh ! not of these is made 
That awful lifd^that to your trust is given. 

Children of God ! inheritors of heaven ! 

Mourn rtot the perishing of each fair toy, — 

Ye were ordained to do, mU to enjoy ; 

To suffer, vvliicli is nobler than to dare. 

A sacred burden is this life yc bear, 

Look on it, lift it, bear it solemnly ; 

Stand lip, and walk beneath it steadfastly ; 

Fail not for sorrow, falter not for sin, a 
Put onward, upward, till the goaj ye wiibt — 

Gofi guard ye, and God guide yc on your w\ay, 

Young pilgrim-warriors!” 

— Jl/rs. BiU'cr {Ininny Kemble)..^ 

“ It is the loving labour at hjs own tasks,” says Bishop W. 
Temple, “which makes a man a thorough scholar. •It- is in-* 
cessant practice which makes a man skilful at a game. And 
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why is all j/iis ? Apparently because our nature is so framed 
that in this way only can any knowledge, or skill, or art, or 
' faculty, or whatever else we may call that which enables us to 
do, what we^visft to do really well, be so worked into us as to 
be completely ours. To see how to do a thing is not enough. 
The power of really doing it implies that the needful science 
or skill shall have penetrated us through and through, until 
we do insknetively, 'almost mechanically, all that is needed for 
the purpose — until the little trillcs which are so hard always to 
attend to, gnd which *are so absolutely necessary to true suc- 
cess, cease to demand attention, because, indeed, it would 
require an eftbrt i^t,to do them — until in all trivial matters we 
do the right thing as unconsciously, as instantaneously, as we 
put out our hands to break our fall whenever our fejot slips 
under us as we walk.'’ 

The lives of great lawyers provide us witli numerous ex- 
amples of work done in this spirit, of obstacles surmounted, 
sufferings bravely endured, and industry triumphant. In the 
legal profession prizes are never won except by strenuous 
application and the energy of patience. The eminent special 
pleader, Mr. Chitty, when consulted t5y an anxious father 
respecting his son’s ])rospects at the bar, significantly asked, 
V Can your son eat sawdust without butter ? ” Lord Camp- 
bell, who rose to the woolsack, earnefl a scanty living by 
reporting for the press duTing the earlier* years of his legal 
^ career. When on circuit, he walked from county town to 
county town because he could not ajford to pay coach fares. 
The great Lord Ellenborough was a brilliant illustration of 
pertinacioj:is endeavour. When, after proloTiged application to 
his studies, he felt a sensation of weariness stealing over him, 
he would write on a piece of paper, in large characters, the 
iwords “ Read or starve ! ” and set them before his* aching 
'eyes. Loids Thurlow and Kenyon underwent the severest 
priiations whilejwaiting for success, and were in the habit of 
dining together^at a sftiall eating-house near Chancery I^ne, 
tat the cost of selvenpence-Tialfpenny per head ! \Vhen Wilber- 
feyree asked Cord Eldon how two young friends of his could 
. best make th^ir way at the bar, the venerable ex-Chancellor 
replied, ‘i I h^ve no rule to ^ive them, but that they must 
*make up their minds to live like a hermit and work like a 
horse.” • 

ft 
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It is almost needless to say that in other prol^^ssions tlie 
road to success is equally strewn with thorns ami thistle^. 
The famous surgeon, Sir Astley Cooper, was glad as a student 
to occupy a room on the third story of a house in an obscure 
street, at six shillings and sixpence a week. Dr. Adam Clark, 
at one time held in repute as a iUblical commentator, was the 
son of a poor Irish schoolmaster. When, at the age o-f twenty, 
he sought employment in England as a preacher, ,his small 
stock was soon reduced to a solitary sixpence, and this declined 
to three-halfpence. Yet, with so insignificant a sum in. his 
])Ocket, he could calmly say to Jh-)hn Wesley, “ I wish to do and 
be what God pleases,” and went at once to his work. For many 
years he was restricted to the humblest and most arduous 
occupations, but never failed to act upon Wesley’s advice, that 
“ he should cultivate his mind so Eir as his circumstances 
would allow, and not forget anything he had ever learned.” 
Having acquired some knowledge of Oriental tongues, he began 
to wish earnestly for a Polyglot Bible ; but as his whole in- 
come was only tliree pounds per quarter, with his food, he 
could not afford to purchase books. Unexpectedly he received 
a bank-note for ten pounds from a friend, and exclaiming, 
“ Here is the Polyglot,'’ wrote to I>ondon for a copy, which 
he obtained for the exact sum at his disposal. 

I’he early trials of Samuel Drew were of even a harsher 
kind. The son of a Cornish day-labourer, he was educated at a 
penny-a-week school until he attained the mature age of eight 
years, when he was sen^t out to get his living as “ a huddle- 
boy” at a tin-mi^ie, earning three-halfpence a day. At ten he 
was apprenticed to ra shoemaker, and endured such cruel treat- 
ment that he frequently contem))lated running away and 
turning pirate. When about seventeen, he acted on his inten- 
tion so, Hr as to leave his master’s house and ma’ke towards 
the coast; but a night in a hayfield cooled his ardour, and he 
returned to his last. His father procured him employment at 
St. Anstcll as a journeyman shoemaker-', and narrow escape 
froni death having sobered his mind, he began to attend the 
.preaching of the Wesleyan Methodists. Thereafter he entered 
upon a new way of life. With wonderful resolution he under- 
took to educate himself, though he had almost lorgotten how 
to read and write. But he was nowise daunted'; he believed 
that everything was possible to patience and courage. “ The 
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more I he says, the more I felt my ig-n ora nee ; and 

the more rfelt my ignorance, the more invincible bccam'e my 
energy to surmount it. Kvery leisure moment was now em- 
ployjpd m readivig one thing or another. Having to support 
myself by i-f!anual labour, my time for reading was but little, 
and to overcome this disadvantage, my usual method was to 
place a book before me while at meat, and at every repast I 
read five or six pag^s.” 

^ After awhile he began business on his own account, with a 
fewrshillings only in \i>is pocket; but lie had by tliis time gained 
so high a« character, that a friendly neighbour offered him a 
small loan, whicli was acce})ted, and, we may add, repaid. 
‘‘ He started,” we afe told, “ with a determination to ‘ owe no 
man anything,’ and he held to it in the midst of many> priva- 
tions. Often he went to bed supperless to avoid fising in 
debt. His ambition was to achieve independciicc by industry 
and economy, and jin this he gradually succeeded. In the 
midst of incessant labour, he sedulously strove to improve his 
mind, studying astronomy, history, and metaphysics. He was 
induced to pursue the latter study chiefiy because it required 
fewer books to consult than either of th j others. ‘ It appeared 
to be a thorny path,’ he said, ‘ but I determined, nevertlieless, 
to enter, and accordingly began to tread it.’ ” So lie continued 
to work at his business and to labour at,the cultivation of his 
mind. His study was the icitchen, and his desk the bellows. 
He persevered and he toiled, and at length he produced his 
once-famous “ Essay on the Immateriality and Immortality of 
the Human Soul,” and sprang into ref?ute. Towards the close 
of his career he was able to say, “ Raised ?rom one of the 
lo\\^st sttftions of society, I have endeavoured through life to 
bring my family into a state of respectability by honest in- 
dustry, frugality, ancl a higli regard for my moral character. 
Divine Providence has smiled on my exertions and crowned 
mjj wishes with success.” 

Not less usifiul in^ the^lesson it inculcates is the Ijfe of 
Honore de Baljac, the m^st brilliant of the French novftists. 
His parents, misreading the indications of his genius, wished, 
to place him with a notary, but he was unalterably bent upon 
pursuing^a liftrary career. “ Do you know,” said his father, 

to whaj: stat^the occupatiorf of an author will lead you ? In 
literature a man must ba either king or hodman.” ‘‘Very 
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well/’ replied Balzac, “ I will be king ! ” His fa.^uly, deeply 
wounded in their pride, abandoned him to his fat^ ; a garret 
in Paris, with an allowance of twenty-five francs per month. 
Before the age of twenty-three he had published 5even or 
eight tales ; but at that time his industry was iviore conspi- 
cuous than his genius. After a long struggle against poverty, 
he won the ear of the public by his Physiology of Marriage,’’ 
and entered upon a career of extraordinary brilliancy. 

Perseverance, not for himself but for his country, was the 
keynote of the life of Frederick Perthes,, the German publisher 
and patriot. In his youth hq had fought a hard. battle for 
his daily bread ; but liaving won his way to a position of com- 
parative affluence, he devoted his energies and his means to 
the regeneration of his country. Let us glance at a few details. 
He began his apprenticeship to the book-trade at Leipzig in 
1787. His master treated him with cruel rigour. His allow- 
ance for breakfast was a halfpenny roll ; from one o’clock to 
eight he was allowed nothing, k'xcessive labour and priva- 
tion broke down his young strength, and he lay ill for nine 
weeks, wholly neglected, except by his master’s second daugh- 
ter, Frederika, a chilcj of twelve, who proved to him quite a 
ministering angel. All day long she sat, knitting-needle in 
hand, by the invalid’s bedside, talking with him, consoling 
liim, and attending to his wants. Upon the floor, among 
other old books, lay a translation^ of Muratori’s ‘History of 
Italy; ’ and the poor girl, with a noble kindness, read through 
several of its heavy quartos in the obscurity of that little 
attic. In a romance tllCs idyll would end in a love-match be- 
tween the youth aqd the maiden, but in real life it had a very 
different termination. Frederika married somebodji else, «and 
Perthes continued to work and wart. He studied the master- 
pieces of German literature, and attempted to give expressio.n 
to his thoughts. His apprenticeship expiring in 1793, he re- 
moved to Hamburg, where he was fortunate enough to c obtain 
an introduction into the most refined ar\d cultivated society. 
WitVf the assistance of a few friends^ he started in business on 
his own account, and soon included among hi^customers, and, 
we may add, his friends, Matthias Claudius, the celebrated 
author of the “ Wandsbecker Bote/’^ Jacobi the philosopher, 

1 “The Wansbeck Messenger,” a series of poems and esJiays which 
Claudius wrote during his residence at Wa^isbeck. 
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and the ce ebrated Count Stolberg. Tlie influence of these 
men, and e^lipecially of Claudius, created in the mind of Perthes 
a profound love of trutli and beauty, and a practical philan- 
thropy which showed itself in a vigorous effort to purify the 
book-trade and literature of Germany. I know,” he said, “that 
the book-trade can be managed mechanically, and as a way 
of merely making money, just as I see among priests, and pro- 
fessors, and generals some who, in giving their services, think 
only of thbir daily bread. But a .shudder comes over me when 
I find booksellers making common cause with a crew of scrib- 
blers who hire out their wits for stabling and provender. Ger- 
many is flooded with their miserable publications, and will be 
delivered from the phigue only when the booksellers shall care 
more for honour than for gold.” 

After the battle of Jena, and the humiliation of Prussia 
by the Emperor Napoleon, the energies of Perthes found 
a new object. His absorbing hope and thought came 
to be the delivera?ice of Germany from French tyranny. 
The occupation of Hamburg by a bVench army almost 
ruined his trade, but his anxiety now was for his country 
and not for himself. Fie saw that Germany had fallen 
mainly through her own vices. Her people had been 
defi^:ient in religious principle, in independence of cha- 
racter, in regard for the national honour. Flis efforts were 
directed, therefore, to a revivification of {he national life. Fie 
founded the “ National Museum,’’ a periodical in the pages of 
which the best German writers spoke out heartily and bravely 
to their countrymen, and he persevered with it in defiance of 
grievous obstacles, until compelled to stop^ b^ want of funds. 
Wli^n Hamburg was freed from the long misery of a French 
occupation, Perthes, with a41 his old industry, set to work to 
restore his business. Such was his activity, that in a very brief 
period he paid his creditors, and resumed his efforts*for the 
imyro\;emait both of German letters and the book-trade. To 
infftse a higher ^)irit into the political literature of the country 
was one of his cnerished deigns, for he regarded it as a i^tces- 
sajy prelude lp%he unification of Germany. “ If my hopes be 
ftflfilled,” he wrote, “we shall see the North and the South, as 
two halves of ail Germany, standing as a mighty bulwark against 
every attack fr^m without, while our internal divisions will be 
merged ^n an amicable contest for the best development of 
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constitutional freedom and order, of attachment Vind fidelity 
to our princes, and of such intellectual culture as ri^>ay set forth 
the glory of God and advance the best interests of mand^ Affer 
the death of his wife in 1821, he removed to Gotha, vdiere he 
founded a new establishment, and applied himself* to the' pub- 
lication chiefly of works of an historical and religious charac- 
ter — such as those of Schleierrnacher, Neander, Risk, Ulmann, 
and Tholuck. A well-spent life was closed by a peaceful death 
on the 1 8th of May, 1843. 

The following brief narrative cannot fail to impress the 
reader. It was told by an American senator in thL* course of 
an electioneering address : — 

‘‘ I was born in poverty. Want sat by "my* cradle. I know 
what h; is to ask a mother for bread when she has none to give. 
I left my home at ten years of age, and served an apprentice- 
ship of eleven years, receiving a month’s schooling each year, 
and, at the end of eleven years’ hard work_, a yoke of oxen and 
six sheep, which brought me eighty-four dollars. A dollar 
would cover every penny I spent from the time I was born 
until I was twenty-one years of age. I know what it-is to travel 
weary miles and ask my fellow-men to give me leave to toil. 
I remember that, in September, 1833 , 1 walked into your village 
from my native town, and went through your mills seeking 
employment. If anybody had offered me eight or nine dol- 
lars a month, I should have accepted it gladly. I went down 
to Solmon Falls, ISvent to Dover, I went to Newmarket, and 
tried to get work, without success ; and I returned home weary, 
but not discouraged. ITput my pack on- my back, and walked 
to the town where ^ now live, and learned a mechanic’s trade. 
The first month I worked after I was twenty-one years of age, 
I went into the woods, drove team,* cut mill-logs, and chopped 
wood j and though I rose in the morning before daylight, and 
workedTiard until after dark at night, I received for it the mag- 
nificent sum of two dollars ; and when I got the mbneyr, those 
dollars looked to me as large as the mo^on locfcs to-night.” * 
T^ie American author from whothyve have quoted the above, 
anecdote cites a passage from the autobiografjRy of the woll- 
known journalist and politician, Thurlow Weed : — “ Many‘a 
farmer’s son has found the best opportunities <or mental im- 
provement in his intervals of leisure while tending ^^ap bush. 
Such, at any rate, was my own expe/'ience. At night ^you had 
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only to fill Ae kettles and keep up the fires, the sap having 
been gathei*ed and the wood cut ‘before dark.’ During the 
, day we would always lay ‘in a good stock of ‘ fat pine,’ by the 
light ^of ivhich, J^lazing bright before the sugar-house, in the 
posture the bcrpent was condemned to assume as a penalty for 
tempting our great first grandmother, I passed many and many 
a delightful night in reading. I remember in this way to have 
read a history of the French Revolution, and to have obtained 
from it a "better and more enduring knowledge of its events 
and h^orrors. and of tjje actors in that great national tragedy, 
than 1 hav^Teceived from all sii])sequent reading. I remember 
also how happy I was in being able to borrow the book of a 
Mr. Keyes, after if two-mile tramp through the snow, shoeless, 
my feet swaddled in remnants of a rug-carpet.” 

The desire of knowledge, like the greed of gain, caWs forth 
all a man’s latent powers, and stimulates hirn to the most 
strenuous endeavours. Whether that knowledge be sought for 
its own sake, or as a means to an end, it acts upon the soul 
’like an inspiration. It emboldens the peasant-poet, Robert 
Nicoll, to exclaim, “Pain, poverty, and all the wild beasts of 
life, which so affrighted others, I could loyk in the face without 
shrinking, without losing respect for myself, faith in man’s 
high destinies, or trust in God.” It encourages the stone- 
rhason, Hugh Miller, to live laborious days and studious 
nights, until from the’quar^ he rises to fhe editor’s desk, and 
instead of the pick wields a powerful pent It supports the 
“starry Galileo” in his contest against the despotic ignorance 
and bigotry of the Roman Inquisition. ^It becomes the motive 
power of the useful and industrious career of Edward Pocock, 
the great Oriental scholar. It animates the chemist, Scheele, 
during the weary hours of his apprenticeship, and crowns his 
bdef.life — he died at forty-four — with a wonderful series of 
.tliscoveries. The desire of knowledge is almost the on^ power 
whiffh ^em^ strong enough to conquer circumstances. 

Well has it b^n said that it is difficult to exaggerate the 
^vonders which perseverance^ and patience — in .other w^ds, 
“intfJnse and .persistent labour” — can accomplish, when im- 
pdled by the strong will. And the enormous toil and long pre- 
paratory training which men voluntarily undergo for the sake of 
what, after all, are comparatively mean and trivial objects, must 
often reproach the supine^ and indolent engaged in lighter 

G 
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pursuits. ‘‘You will see one man toiling for yfes to draw 
sweet strains from a fiddle-string, or to bring do)/n a pigeon 
on the wing; another tasking his inventive powers, and tor- 
turing verbs and substantives like a Spanish inquisitor, to 
become a punster ; a third devoting half his life <^.0 acquiring 
the art of balancing himself on a rope, or of standing on his 
head on the top of a pole ; a fourth spending time enough in 
getting a mastery ^f chess to go through the entire circle of 
the sciences and learn half-a-dozen languages. A Taglioni, to 
ensure the agility and bounds of the evening, rehearses her 
pirouettes again and again for hours together, till she falls 
down exhausted, and has to be undressed, sponged, and re- 
suscitated ere she is conscious. You Hst’en to some great 
pianist, whose touch seems miraculous, and, as his fingers 
glide over the keys, you almost imagine that they are instinct 
with thought a,nd feeling oozing from their tips, as if the soul 
had left its inner seat to descend into his hands. But, on in- 
quiry, you learn that from the age of six ‘or eight to manhood 
he sat on the piano-stool from morning till night, practising 
almost without interruption, except for meals and elementary 
instruction, and that, jncessant toil was the price of the skill 
which affects us like magic.” To be a Leotard or a Blondin 
will never, we imagine, be the ambition of our readers ; but 
will they not emulate these athletes in their splendid devotion 
to a special end, in their untiring patience and inflexible 
perseverance ? 

Such perseverance, such patience, as were shown by the • 
French artist, HippolytSj Flandrin, the story of whose life has 
been told by Miss H, L. Sydney Lear. The son of poor 
parents, he received little or no education, and at cne time it 
seemed certain that he would be* apprenticed to a tailor or 
silk mercer. But the intervention of a friend, who had himself 
conqueVed serious obstacles in early life — who had begun by , 
herding sheep and had risen to be a successful scitlpto^^* — ^the 
artist Foyatin) secured Hippolyte and his brotjjier Paul empioy- 
mer/ in a punter’s studio. Thdnce Ihey went to the Lyons 
Academy of Phne Arts, studying indefatigably fG)r, seven arduous 
years, and lightening meanwhile the pressure of poverty 'at 
home by their private toil. We read of them» as striving in 
every possible way to earn a few sous ; at one tin«ie draVing little 
vignettes for the shops where cheap pictures are sold; a^ another 
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time pract'liing lithography, and gladly selling a stone with 
twenty finished subjects for fifteen francs ( 12 s.); even design- 
ing rebuses and bonbon cases for the confectioner; — anything, 
anything that bfought in but a handful of grist to the slowly 
dropping faiiiily mill. 

For French artists there is no earthly paradise but Paris, 
and to Paris Hippolyte and his brother resolved to go. Their 
funds would not suffice for the expenses of railway travel, and 
therefore they walked the whole distance. On the sixth day 
aftei; leaving Lyons they reached the great city. There they 
hired an linfurnished room on the fourth floor of a house in an 
oj^scure street, and expended a portion of their small earnings 
in the purchase (Jf A bedstead, with paillasse and mattress, a 
table, two chairs, a candlestick, a broom, and a wal?er-pot. 
Hippolyte thus describes their daily mode of life: ‘^We get 
up at five o’clock, and go out for a whiff of .fresh air in the 
Luxembourg, which^is not far, and then at six we set to work. 
At eight or nine we breakfast. Unfortunately bread was 
never so dear as it is now. Then we work till six in the even- 
ing. Our breakfasts cost five sous each, and we dine for 
fifteen sous apiece, which makes forty ^us a day between us. 
We feed at a very clean restaurant, where we eat the simplest 
and plainest things we can get.” The brothers, however, could 
hot always afford even such fare as thLs, ^nd not unfrequently 

dined greatly” on three spus’ worth of fried potatoes divided 
between the two ! At one time Hippolyte Vrites home, “You 
bid us be economical. I assure you we are, for we do not 
spend more than fifteen or sixteen ^ous ea(^h on our daily 
food, and to do that we must needs be veiiy careful. I don’t 
think thal* since we came here we have spent one sou unpro- 
fitably. Indeed, we feel tdo strongly how much sacrifice you 
.raakp for your sons,, dear mother, in the money you jend us, 
*and you may be certain that we shall husband it to the very 
utt«rm.©st.’^' 

fn October, ii329, h^ and his brother successfully passed a 
/:ompetition which openecl to them the Acaddmit Royale, and 
plfeiiied them ort the threshold of a career of eminence. There 
\fas much, however, to test their power of endurance still. 
The winter chanced to be exceptionally severe, and the young 
.Flandrins wer^ exposed to bitter cold, with very inadequate 
sustenance to defend them.against its effects. However, they 
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lost no jot of heart or hope. They preserved tiJhir temper 
of cheerful diligence and patient tranquillity. Tneir letters 
breathed no discouragement, and no one who saw them, 
unless he knew their private history, could have read'in their 
aspect any sign of suffering or trial. 

Yet, not iinfrequently, they had no resource but to go 
supperless to bed ; and continually, during that long hard 
winter, they would do this as early as five in the aftej'noon, as 
the only way of enduring the cold of their draughty, tireless^ 
attic. Sometimes, indeed, they were so fortunate^as to have 
some little commission — a sketch, or a lithograph to execute 
for a shop — in which case the well husbanded oil had to be 
melted for their little lamp, and the pleasure of work and the 
food it^supplied kept their blood warm ; while often it involved 
a nice calculation as to whether they might prudently use a 
little of the aforesaid precious oil on anything save work ; and 
if the decision was affirmative, the long J;ours spent in bed 
were beguiled with books, the brothers reading aloud in alter- 
nation, trying at once to forget their present discomfort and 
to make up for past deficiencies in their education. It is 
satisfactory to know that all this heroic struggle was not in 
vain; that Hippolyte eventually acquired the competency for 
which he cared little, and the fame for which he cared much ; 
while living to the last a life which was almost an ideal life in 
its purity, its simplicity, its truthfulness, and its Christian 
fervour. A life whfeh seems to us to offer a striking and elo- 
quent commentary on the solemn yet not unhopeful verse 
of Longfellow 


“ In the olden days of Art, 

Builders wrouglit with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part ; 

For the gods see everywhere*. 

Let us do our work as well. 

Both the unseen and^the s^n ; 

Make the house, where g^>ds may dwell, 
Beautiful, entire, and clean. 

** Else our lives are incomplete, 

Standing in these walls of Time, 
Broken stairways, where the feet 
Stumble as they seek to climb. 
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“ Build to-day, then, stron" and sure, 

With a firm and ample base ; 

And, ascending and secure. 

Shall to-morrow find its place. 

“ Thus alone can we attain 

To those turrets, where the eye 
Sees the world as one vast plain. 

And one boundless reach of sky.” 

To that same elevation Hippolyte Flandrin did, indeed, 
attain, as'^.we in our* turn may also do, if we will cultivate the 
same higii qualities, and labour in like manner to do our best 
with the gifts wl^ch God has conferred upon us. The reflec- 
tion, we own, is trit*e, but so is all truth. It is one, however, 
which too seldom strikes the mind and conscience ojf Careless 
youth, and for this reason may constantly be repeated. 

Along with patie^ice and perseverance, we have classed as 
essential to success in life, whatever be our aim, the virtue of 
punctuality. A man who keeps his time will keep his word ; 
in truth, he cannot keep his word unless he does keep his time. 
It is painful to reflect on how many* unfulfilled hopes and 
unrealised ambitions has been, and every day is being written, 
the melancholy epigraph, ‘‘ Too late ! ” Many a wasted career 
dates from a lost five minutes ; an engugement not duly kept, 
a promise not faithfully observed. The vice of unpunctuality 
grows upon the victim. He begins by being too late for break- 
fast; he ends by being too late fo^fortune. In a business 
man it is certain that no defect more surely W-indermines con- 
fidence and breeds suspicion. The worlcbhas no sympathy to 
expend *on men behind time. They are a trouble and 
a danger, and therefore tliey are set aside. Half the value of 
‘Bl»cher’s help at Waterloo was due to the fact that hg came in 
time. Punctuality is the oil which lubricates the wheels of 
c<3miiierce. A man who neglects to keep his appointment 
wastes not onl^ his Oivn tjpie but that of other persoi^s, and 
thij^ robs thejji of something which he can n'hver repay. If 
^6u take my purse, you steal trash ; but if you take mj?^ 
time, you deprive me of that precious but limited capital 
which can ifever be renewed. In this way, as in other 
ways, unpuncluality betrays a want of conscientiousness ; and, 
it may be added, a superabundance of selfishness. “ Oh, I 
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shall be only fifteen minutes behind time ; Mr. Blani% can wait.” 
Can he ? How do you know that ? Do you know his engage- 
ments ? Do you know what appointments he may have made, 
and the serious mischief which his non-fulfihnent of riiem 
— and probably he cannot fulfil them if he keep his appoint- 
ment with you and wait your leisure — may bring down upon 
his head ? 

“ When a regiment is under orders,^’ writes Sir Walter Scott, 

the rear is often thrown into confusion because the front d» 
not move steadily and without interrupfion. It i/ the sKime 
thing with business. If that which is first in hatfd be not 
instantly, steadily, and regularly despatch/^d, other things 
accumulate behind, till affiiirs begin to press all at once, and 
no hufiian brain can stand the confusion.’' Be in time, and 
do everything in time : few maxims can be adduced of greater 
importance to mien who have much to do, or have many per- 
sons depending on their movements. For that matter, it is of 
importance to every man, even so far as his own comfort is , 
concerned. The unpunctual man misses his train ; is too late 
for the post ; comes to dinner when the soup is cold ; forgets 
to meet his bill until it day after it is due ; does not arrive at 
his counting-house until he has fretted his clerks and wearied 
his customers by his delay ; loses his truest friend by not keep-, 
ing his engagement with him. Thus he promotes indolence, 
rouses ill-temper, injures his credit, forfeits an inestimable 
friendship, and sets everybody and everything at cross-pur- 
poses ; all for what ? I^or the sake of indulging his favourite 
folly of procrastination. 

Successful men have never failed to appreciate the value of 
time ; have been misers of minute^ ; ” as solicitous for those of 
others as for their own. Napoleon studied his watch as care- 
fully asche studied the map of ‘‘the scene of *war ; ” and ’ 
insisted upon that punctuality on the part of his .lieutenants 
which he exhibited himself. Nelson once declared tfiat nis 
succ^s in life was owing to his having^been lilw^ays a quarter 
of an hour before his time. “ PuncCuality,” Sr^id Louis XiV., 

is the politeness of kings and, no doubt, it 'is a fine corfi 
cpliment to a friend to lose no time in fulfilling your engage- ' 
ment with him. It allows hinq to suppose t^at you set a 
special worth on his time and company. When Washington’s ' 
secretary would have excused himSelf on the score that his 
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watch was ^ wrong, the great American remarked, Then you 
must get another watch, or I another secretary.” The rulers 
of the world allow of no delay in the execution of their orders ; 
they*knt)w ho\^i much depends upon strict punctuality, and 
that a few minutes make all the difference between victory and 
defeat. It is on record that Colonel Rahl, the Hessian com- 
mander, who in the American Revolution lost honour and 
liberty at .T^renton, -threw away the battle through this cause. 
Absorbed in a game of cards, he neglected to read a letter 
whiolr ha^. reached him informing him of Washington’s in- 
tention to cross the Delaware. Thus he missed his oppor- 
tunity of baffling the schemes of the American commander, 
and of securing, p?rhaps, a different result to the War of 
Independence. 

One American anecdote recalls another. The celebrafed John 
Quincey Adams, who belonged to the older and better race of 
Republican statesman, was so remarkable for his punctuality 
that men took their time from him as from an electric clock. 
On one occasion, in the House of Representatives at Washing- 
ton, of which he was a member, it was proposed to call over 
the House and begin proceedings ; but«to this proposition it 
was objected that Mr. Adams was not in his seat. Inquiry 
proved that the clock was three minutes too fast ; and before 
the three minutes had elapsed, Mr. Adams walked in and took 
his place with his customasy exactness. 

Punctuality, Prudence, Perseverance, dr the three P’s, we 
hereby recommend to the assiduous aj^ention of our readers. 





CHAPTER V. 


BUSIIVIiSS HABITS. 

Depend upon it, a lucky guess is never merely luck ; there is always 
some talent in it .” — JMiss Austen, in “ 

** There is nothing more desirable than good sense and justness of mind ; 
all other qualities of mind are of limited use, but exactness of judgment is 
of general utility in every part, and in all employments of life.” — Arnanld, 
Fort- Royal Logic." 


“ What should a man desire to leave ? 

A flawless work, a noble life, 

Some music harmonised from strife. 

Some finished thing, ere the slao^: hands at eve 
Drop, shoul 4 l be his to leave. 

Or, in life’s homeliest, meanest spot, 

With temperate step froi^year to year 
To move within his little sphere, 

Teaving a pure name to be known, or not, 

This is a true man’s lot.” 

— F. 7’. Falgi'avc, “ lyrical Poems." 

‘ No man can end with being superior who will not bcgii^with being 
uiierior .” — Sydney Smith. 





CHAPTER V. 

N fightin" the battle of life, we must take care, if we 
would es<?ape without a wound as wide as a church- 
door, to preserve our sclf-controL The warrior who 
loses that gives the chances to his enemy, and to an 
enemy who is always on the watch to profit by his mistakes. 
The warrior who losgs it not, has the best of all possible auxili- 
aries on his side. Self-control implies command of temper, 
command of feeling, coolness of judgment, and the power to 
restrain the imagination and curb the will. It means such 
thorough mastery over self as Robert Ainsworth, the lexico- 
grapher, possessed, who, when his wife, in a fit of passion, 
committed his voluminous MS. to the flames, calmly turned to 
his desk and recommenced his labours. % A similar misfortune 
befell Thomas Carlyle, ancLwas similarly conquered. A friend 
to whom he had lent the manuscript of the fust volume of his 
great prose epic, the “ French Revol^ion,” for perusal, care- 
lessly left it lying on the parlour floor, and q,, servant, regard- 
ing it as a valueless bundle of waste paper, utilised it in 
kintiling her fires. The original composition of a book is in 
most cases a labour of love, but to rewrite it from memory is 
a cwelly unwelcome .task, Carlyle, however, without^uttering 
a word of complaint or reproach, addressed himself to it 
cofira|eously, and at last completed the book in the form in 
which it now delights #the upderstanding reader. ^ 

Sglf-control avoids haate. It is always in ttme, but never 
Wore its tinfe ; and in this respect it is allied to patience, oii» 
patience may be considered, perhaps, as a constituent part o^ 
it. Not,.how^^er, the patience which toils on unremittingly, 
but thcipatience which bides its opportunity. Some men have 
lost fame and fortune thorough their hurried efforts to snatch 
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tliem before the fruit was ripe. They have acted like thought- 
less plotters, who rush into the streets with swords drawn and 
banners flying, only to discover that the people are not pre- 
pared to join them. Their ambition is as abo^'tive as a Perkin 
Warbeck’s. But self-control moves with deliberation though 
with promptitude. It waits until the train is laid before it 
kindles the match. And if the match will not burn, or the 
powder ignite, it tries again, like Salkeld and Plome beOre the 
gates of Delhi. There can scarcely be named any great mc%i^ 
who has not failed the first time. In such defe" c no shame 
lies ; the shame consists in one’s not retrieving it. Lord 
Beaconsfield made, as everybody knows, a signal failure in his 
maiden speech in the House of Commons. But he was not 
cowed by the derisive laughter which greeted him. With 
astonishing self-control, and no less astonishing self-knowledge, 
he exclaimed, I have begun several times many things, and 
have succeeded in them at last. I shad sit down now ; but 
the time will come when you will hear me.” The command 
of temper, the mastery over self, which these words displayed, 
is almost sublime. The late Lord Lytton made many failures. 
His first novel was a fiiilure ; so was his first play; so was his 
first poem. But he would not yield to disappointment. He 
subdued his mortification, and resumed his pen, to earn 
the eventual distinction of a foremost place among our foremost 
novelists, and to contribute to tl^e modern stage two of its 
most popular dramas. We should be disposed to define genius 
as the capacity of surviving failure ; in self-control, at all ' 
events, it finds a poweriul auxiliary and agent. 

Self-control is I'ke armour which helps us most when the 
struggle is sharpest. Life cannot fail to bring with it its con- 
trary gales and storms of thunder and lightning, but these 
will neyer do us hurt if we meet them bravely,* and calmly,* 
and hopefully. Sorrow never withstands us long if we eye if 
unflinchingly. It is only the craven who hears the feel of; the 
purs^ier. No doubt it is not always epsy to detect “the uses 
of adversity but if there were no trial there would Ue no 
honour. How do we know that we possess an)^ power of scT- 
command until we have been proved ? One thing experieno^ 
teaches, that life brings no benediction for tlAse who take it 
easily. The harvest cannot be reaped until the soil Jias been* 
deeply ploughed and freely harrowed. “Learn to suffer and 
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be strong,” says the poet ; and certain it is that without suffering 
there can be no strength. Not, indeed, that suffering is or 
makes strength, but that it evokes the latent power, and rouses 
into .action the, energies that would have otherwise lain in- 
gloriously sifjnne. The discipline of life is a necessary preliule 
to the victory of life ; and all that is finest, purest, and noblest 
i n hu man nature is called forth by the presence of want, dis- 
appoii^mejit, pain, opposition, and injustice. IJifficulties can 
ie conq&iired only by decision ; obstacles can be removed 
onlyj^y ai\ious effort. These test our manhood, and at the 
same time* confirm our self-control. 


*• Tn the reproof of chance 
Ivies the true proof of men. The sea being smooth, 

How many sliallow bauble boats dare sail 
Upon her patient Ijieast, making their way 
With those of nobler bulk ! 

But let the ruffian Boreas once enrage 
The gentle Thetis, and, anon, behold 
The strong-ribb’d bark through liquid mountains cut, 

Bounding between the two moist elements, 

Like Perseus’ horse ; where’s then the saucy boat 
Whose weak, untimbered sides but evcfi now 
Co-rivalled greatness ! ” 

— Shakespeare. 

One important business quality is the clearness of judgment 
which discerns and seizes the happy momt^it. Success in life 
’ depends largely on what fools call ^‘good luck;” that is, on 
opportunities promptly utilised. Whelf^ man complains of his 
ill luck, be sure that he is involuntarily beajring witness to his 
carelessness of mind, his habits of indolence, apathy, and in- 
difference. A French writef attributes the victory of Salamanca 
•to 'Vfellington’s good fortune ; but military critics will tell you 
*that it was due to the vigilance which detected, and tffe ready 
resjur^e wHich profited by, a false movement of the enemy. 
We have no coi^dence in young men who talk of good luck 
^nd bad luck, and seek tg throw upon chance 4he burdSn of 
tl^ir own errofs.* There may be*, as our great poet tells us, a tide^ 
the affairs of men, but it rests with men themselves to take, 
in at the^flooll, and so be wafted on to fortune. We will 
not discijss hei^ the exact weight which attaches to circum- 
stance as a factor in huijian affairs, but we believe that it 
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rarely conquers a strong man. It is only the weak, the idle, 
the profligate, the thoughtless, who are beaten ‘by it; and 
throAving tlieinselvcs before the wheels of the J uggernaut, expect 
us to pity them as victims. In one of Richard Cumberland's 
comedies, a character is made to say, “ It is not-upon slight 
grounds that I despair. I have tried each walk, and am likely 
to starve at last. There is not a point to which the art and 
faculty of man can turn that I have not set mine to^^^buiTu “ 
vain. I am beat through every quarter of the c6j;.pa5S. I 
have blustered for prerogative ; I have bellowed fc'^ freedom ; 

I have offered to serve my country ; I have engaged To betray 
it. Why, I have talked treason, writ treason ; and if a man 
can’t live by that, he can’t live by anything. ^ Then I set up as 
a bookseller, and people immediately leave off reading. If I 
were tc? turn butcher, I believe, on my conscience, they’d 
leave off eating.” This last quip reminds us of the humorous 
exaggeration of Graves in Lord Lytton’s play of ‘‘ Money,” 
when he declares that if he had been bred a hatter, children 
would have come into the world without heads ! But sucli 
successive failures as the dramatist’s creation records can 
spring only from the. mistakes and follies of the individual ; 
from the choice of a wrong calling ; from want of assiduous 
effort; from deficiency in self-control. It may be accepted as 
an incontrovertible fact, that to every man, sooner or later,' 
comes his opportunity; and the successful man is he who knows 
how to turn it to advantage. 

We know that this is not the general teaching. We know * 
that Erskine, for exalf-ple, asserted that success more fre- 
quently depended upon accident than upon the most brilliant 
gifts and the soundest scholarship. Another great lawyer 
said, “ When I look round upoiv my competitors, and con- 
sider mj own qualifications, the wonder to me is how I^^ever. 
got the place I now occupy. I can only account for it by', 
comparing the forensic career to one of the cross'ingsein j)ur 
great thoroughfares. You arrive just when it, is clear and “get 
overeat once ;«another finds it blodk^d up, is kept waiting, and^ 
arrives too late at his destination, though the better pedestrism' 

^ of the two.” But this theory seems to us utterly untenabl% 

^ In the case of Erskine himself, was it “luck,”gor ability and 
application, that carried him upward to the svoolsack ? Of. 
what advantage would it be to a mt\^n who could not walk that 
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the thbronghfare was clear ? Did Eldon owe his earldom and 
his high office to “luck”? 

The brilliant French litterateur, M. Taine, remarks, that 
Nature,, being a sower of corn, and constantly putting her 
hanfl in thoosaffie sack, distributes over the soil regularly and 
in turn about the same proportionate quantity and quality of 
seed. But not all of the handfuls dropped from her hand as 
i i^des over space germinate. A certain moral tempera- 
ture i^^cessary, adds M. Taine, to develop certain talents ; 
•if such bo^anting, the talents prove abortive. Consequently, 
as file t^niperature "changes, so will the species of talent 
change \ if it turn in an opposite direction, talent follows ; so 
that, in general, we ijiay conceive moral temperature as making 
a selection among different species of talent, allowing only this 
or that species to develop itself to the more or less complete 
exclusion of others. 

This is very philosophical, but very vague. It is difficult to 
understand what IVP. Taine means by “ moral temperature ; ’ 
but, at all events, we object to the theory of selection which he 
seems to put forward. Our contention is, that the mass of 
men meet in this world with exactly the amount of success 
they deserve. No rule is without its exceptions ; and we will 
allow that cases may at rare intervals occur of unrewarded 
genius and oppressed virtue ; that the records of biography 
preserve the names of some (to use Shelly’s phrase) “ inheritors 
of unfulfilled renown.” Stifl we adhere to i)ur general proposi- 
tion. In Gray’s well-known lines — 

“ Some mute inglorious Milton here may lie, , 

Some Cromwell guiltless of his country’s blood,” — 

apart from the injustice done to tlie great Puritan leader, 
we see a gross and transparent fallacy. Does the reader, 
however wide his ex]^erience, know of such instance of ne- 
gl^te^ ability ? Does he know of any peasant rhymester who, 
in ?nore propitious circumstances, would develop into a Mil- 
ton ? of any village j^blitician who, favoured bj good kick,” 
wouM ripen /nio a Croniwell ? Where are these dormant 
^niuses, these great men repressed and silenced by despotic^ 
circumstances^ We may allow a Pliny to formulate th^ 
Pagan sehtimeait, “ Some people refer their successes to virtue 
and abifity, but it is all fate.” We know, however, that the 
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history of life proves it to be untrue. It may very well 
have been tliat Alexander trusted to his ‘‘good luck;^’ and 
that Sulla, as Plutarch tells us, enjoyed to such an extent 
the smiles of circumstance as to receive the surname of 
“Fortunate;” but both Alexander and Sulla ware men of 
genius, courage, and decision of character. We shall not 
yield even though against us be brought the dictum of Cicero, 
who, commenting upon the victories ofFabius, Max Li us, - 
Marcellus, Scipio, and Marius, says, “It was not easy their 
courage but their fortune which induced the people'<to intrusF 
them with the command of their armies. There can be little 
doubt but that, besides their abilities, there was a certain 
appointed to attend them, to condjct*' them to honour 
and renown, and to unrivalled success in the management of 
important affairs.” There speaks Cicero the augur and not 
Cicero the philosopher. In his sager moments he would have 
acknowledged that the good fortune of the heroes he names 
was won by consummate prudence and "extraordinary intel- 
lectual power. It is true that so sagacious a mind as Bacon 
could assert that “ outward accidents conduce much to for- 
tune ; ” but he would have admitted, we suspect, that it is the 
privilege of genius to command and make use of these “out- 
ward accidents.” The difference between the wise man and 
the fool is this, that the former seizes his opportunities, and 
the latter misses them. 

When we see Mohammed flying from his enemies, and 
saved by a spider’s web ; when we think that a Whig Ministry 
was hurled from power iff England by the spilling of some water 
on a lady’s gown'; when we find a Franklin ascribing his turn 
of thought and conduct to the accident of a tattered copy of 
Cotton Mather’s “ Essays to do Good ” falling into his hands ; 
and Jeremy Bentham attributing similar effects to a sipgle 
phrase, ^The greatest good of the greatest number,” which 
caught his eye at the end of a pamphlet ; when we see a /Bruce 
passing through a series of perils greater than any which the most 
daring romance writer or melodraifi^tist^ ever imagined for his 
Jiero, and then perishing from a fall in handing «i lady down- 
^^tairs after dinner; or a Speke accidentally shooting himself ih 
crossing an English hedge, after escaping innun^^rable dangers 
in his journey to the remote and tindiscovered fountains of the 
Nile ; when we find that one man ii\ay suck an orange* and be 
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choked by a pip, and another swallow a penknife and live ; one 
run a thorn into his hand and die, in spite of the utmost efforts 
of medical skill, and another revive after a shaft of a gig has run 
comgletdly through his body — we cannot help believing with 
Solorhon, wh o, doubtless, had himself witnessed many such grim 
antitheses of life and death, that time and chance happen to all 
men, and that circumstances are not wholly without their in- 
human destiny. “ We talk of life as a journey, says 
Sydney^^ith, ‘‘ but how variously is that journey performed ! 
Ther^ are^iose who cpme forth girt, and shod, and mantled, to 
’walk on velvet lawns and marble terraces, where every gale is 
arrested and every beam is tempered. There are others who 
walk on the alpifte ^)aths of life, against driving misery, and 
through stormy sorrows, and over sharp afllictions ; walk with 
bare feet and naked breast, jaded, mangled, and chilleti.’^ 

The preceding paragraph we have adapted from a clever little 
book by Professor Mathews, which has obtained some popularity 
in the United States^ It seems to us to bristle with false pre- 
‘mises and erroneous inferences. Let us examine its statements 
and illustrations one by one. Tlie reference to Mohammed 
rests ui)on an apocryphal story that, to conceal himself from 
his pursuers, he took refuge in a cave, over the mouth of which 
a spider immediately wove its web. When the enemy came 
up, they saw the web, and concluded th^t it would not have 
been there had the cave been recently occupied. Now this 
story, if true, proves only that Mohammed had chosen his 
•asylum with great prudence, and tliat his pursuers allowed 
themselves to be foiled by a hasty and* superficial generalisa- 
tion. And we have never intended to deu]^ t^at a man may 
benefit by^thc mistakes of his enemies as much as by his own 
precautions. Passing on todhe fable about the Whig Ministry, 
we n^ed do no more than observe that no such trifle could have 
.bverthrown a Ministry which was not already tottering to its 
fallg b>jt, in^truth, the anecdote is without historical warranty. 
'Franklin’s ‘‘turn^of thought and conduct in life” would have 
J)een what it was hacf h^ fiever met with Cotton MaftiePs 
Fssays ; ” and ft is to be noted that hundreds have read those 
exceedingly tedious dissertations without becoming Franklins 
’ The instance n^y, indeed, be claimed in support of our own 
argument^ for improves that Frdnklin had the will and the talent 
to benefit by what he read^ In the same way we may dispose 
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of Jeremy Bentham ; the phrase had for him a power and a 
significance which it had not for others, because he was 
already inclined to act upon the policy it indicated. As for the 
examples of Bruce and Speke, the man choked by an orange 
pip, and the other who swallowed a penknife whh impunity, 
it seems enough to remark that Professor Mathews would hardly 
have adduced them had he not confounded “accident'^ with 
“fortune.” It is possible enough that a careful inquiy}’'‘mro“ 
each case would show that prudence or want of pru 5 ^.nce had^ 
much to do with the different results ;c but we fu\y acknow- 
ledge that the accident of will, the accident of a strong or frail 
constitution, the accident of failing strength, or the carelessness 
of one’s fellow-men, cannot be overruled by *1:110 loftiest genius 
or the keenest sagacity. In other words, no man is exempt 
from “the changes and chances of this mortal life.” This 
admission does not invalidate our main contention that “man 
is his own star ; ” that, according to his position in society and 
his natural qualifications, he can be what he chooses to be ; 
and that “ good luck ” and “ ill luck ” have no real existence. 
We call the American Professor into court as a witness against 
himself. After accumulating fallacious illustrations to bolster 
up the “ luck or fortune ” hypothesis, he confesses that, 
“in nine times out of ten” — and we make bold to add,, 
in the tenth also — “it is a mere bugbear of the idle, the 
languid, and the self-indulgent.” Precisely so ; and to 
preach to young"' men about good and ill luck is to 
encourage them to trust, like Micawber, to “ something • 
turning up,” and not tb^ their own strong arms and ready brains. 
Two men may seem to adopt the same means to attain the 
same end, and because one succeeds and the othe^' fails, we 
say that the one is more fortunate than the other. But the one 
succeeds and the other fails because they do noX. ’really pdopt 
the sanie means toward the same end. Of the two pilgrims 
who started on their journey each with peas in his^hoet, it has 
been justly said that the one was not n^ore fojtunate than the 
othef, only mere wary. The man \^ip sank by the way, toibworn 
^and foot-sore, with drops of agony on his fofehead, groaning 
^j^with pain, may have been the better walker of the two. The race 
is not always to the swift nor the battle to the rtrong^ It is by 
the right application of your swiftness or youPstreng^th to the- 
particular object in view that you make your way to success 1 
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. ‘‘It is not enough,” continues Professor Mathews, “to do 
the right thing, but we must do it in the right way, and at the 
right time, if we would achieve great triumphs in life. Again, 
the** circumsta’jces ’ of which so many complain should be 
regarded as the very tools with which we are to work, the 
stepping-stones we are to mount by. They are the wind and 
in the voyage of life which the skilled mariner always 
calcuTc^^ upon, and generally either takes advantage of or 
overcon^. The true way to conquer circumstances is to be 
a greater drcumstanc*e to yourself.” We think these pertinent 
observations fully justify us in bringing forward the essayist him- 
self as a witness in support of our side of the question. There 
is great truth in the pithy remark of Wendell Phillips, that 
common sense plays the game of life with such carcfs as it 
has in its hands ) it does not waste time in protesting that 
there are no “ honours ” or “ trumps ” among fliem. It does 
not complain that it* antagonist has a better hand, or all the 
“luck ” on its side. “ Common sense bows to the inevitable, 
and makes use of it. It does not ask an impossible chess- 
board, but takes the one before it, and plays the game.” 
The true genius, the truly great man is liC who, without taking 
account of good luck or ill luck — 

*‘ . . . Breaks his birth’s invidious bRr, 

And grasps the .^cirts of happy chance, 

And breasts the blows of circumstance, 

And grapples with his evil star.” 

A curious story is told respecting Lundy* Foot, the once 
celebrated Dublin snuff manufacturer, Afhich may not be 
thought too undignified forAhese familiar pages. Originally he 
kept a small tobacconist’s shop at Limerick. One night his 
.‘hbus^, which was uninsured, was burned to the groiinck While 
he surveyec^ the smoking ruins on the following morning, in a 
sufSciently melancholy mood, some of the poor neighbours, 
groping among the enibers {or what they could ^find, stumbled 
•upoi> several canisters oDunconsumed but not unbaked snuff. 
TJiey proceeded to taste it, and found its odour so grated 
ful, that they loaded their waistcoat pockets with the spoilt* 
Lundy Foot, |^ith much quickness of perception, imitated 
’their example, and took a pinch of his own property. He was 
immediately impressed by* the superior flavour and pungency 
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it had acquired from the great heat to which it had been ex- 
posed. Treasuring up the hint thus afforded, he liired another 
house in a place called “ Black Yard,” and preparing a large 
oven for the purpose, applied himself, after ma-uy experiipents, 
to the manufacture of that high-dried article whVch attained 
such celebrity in snufF-taking days under the title of “ Black- 
yard ” (vulgarly corrupted into “Blackguard”) snuff. Lundv 
Foot made a handsome fortune, and, no doubt, many bus 
tongues ascribed it to his “ luck.” But wc shoul^''conten(V 
that it was due to the promptitude with which ho" turned to 
advantage Avhat to other men would have been an occasion of 
ruin, and profited by a hint which many would have passed 
without notice. 

Here is another anecdote which seems to us capable of 
being usefully applied. 

One day, im the winter of 1815, after the conclusion of the 
great Peace, Mr. A,, a New York merchant, proceeded to his 
office. The clerks, four in number, were already at their posts, 
and each met their employer with a smile. “Well, boys,” saief 
he, “ this is good news ; now 7 iie must be up and doing.” He 
seldom used the singular number, /, but s[)oke to his clerks 
and of them as being part and parcel with himself, associat- 
ing his interests w"ith theirs. “ We shall have our hands full 
now,” he continued ; ‘but we can do as much as anybody.” 

Mr. A. was owner and part-owner of several ships, which, 
during the war, had been hauled ashore, three miles up the 
river, and dismantled. They were now enclosed in a bay of 
solid ice, averaging over the whole distance from one inch to 
three inches in thiekness ; while such was the coldness of the 
weather that, when broken up, the pieces would unitd and con- 
geal again in an hour or two. "I'his proved no discourage- 
ment taour energetic New York merchant. He 'knew U\at*it’ 
would be a month before the ice yielded for the season, and* 
that thus the merchants in other towns where the h.<crb(;<urs 
were^open, would have time to^ be jn the*foreign markets 
before him. tiis decision therefore^was instantly taken. * 

“Reuben,” he continued, addressing one olf fiis clerks, “go 
nnd collect as many labourers as possible to go up the rivef. 

Charles, do you find Mr. ,.the rigger, an€ Mr., -, the 

sailmaker, and tell them I want to see them imn^ediately.’ 
John, engage halfa-dozen truckmen for to-day and to-morrow. 
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Stephen, do you hunt up as many gravers and caulkers as you 
can, and hire them to work for me.” And Mr. A. himself 
sallied forth to provide the necessary implements for ice- 
broakirf^. Before twelve o’clock that day, upwards of an 
hundred mhn were three miles up the river, clearing the ships 
and cutting away ice, which they sawed out in large squares, 
nnd then thrust under the main mass to open up the channel. 
Tlie over the ships was torn olf, and the clatter of the 
caulker^nallcts was like to the rattling of a hail-storm, loads 
of rigging' were passed up on the ice, riggers went to and fro 
with belt? and knife, sailmakers busily plied their needles, and 
the whole presented an unusual scene of stir and activity 
and well-diverted IcPbour. Before night the shi[)s were afloat, 
and moved some distance down the channel; and* by the 
time they had reached the wharf, namely, in some eight or ten 
days, their rigging and si)ars were aloft, their* upper timbers 
caulked, and everytjiing ready for them to go to sea. 

Mr. A. was thus enabled to compete on equal terms with 
the merchants of other seaports. No doubt, when large and 
rapid gains rewarded his enterprise, many of his neighbours 
spoke depreciatingly of his “ good luok ; ” but we leave the 
reader to judge whether they were not rather the natural result 
of a policy of energy and perseverance. Mr. A. was equal to 
the opportunity. So was Bonaparte a^ the siege of Toulon, 
which proved the first stage in his wonderful career. So was 
Cromwell, when, with his “ Ironsides,” he turned the tide of 
fight at Naseby Field. So was George Stephenson when he 
ran his locomotive successfully at Raihhill. ^hen Archimedes 
exclaimed, “ Give me a resting-place, and 4 vith my lever I will 
move the world,” he meant that all he wanted was the oppor- 
tunity. For opportunity is the fulcrum with which the lever 
of genius or industty moves the most, formidable ^obstacles 
out of the adventurer’s path. 

We pass on to a^jiother wise business maxim, an^l that 
i.s, ^‘Never find fault witNyour tools.” To do %o is the unmis- 
1,p.kable sign (?f a bad workman. Talent adapts to its us^ 
iinything that lies close at hand. A Faraday masters tl^ 
arcaVia ©f el^tricity with q,n old bottle. A Sir Humphrey 
Davy elucidates the laws of chemistry with rude instruments 
of his own prej^arationt It is only the artistic fop, the 
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literary the commercial amateur, who can do nothing 

without apparatus and appliances on the most splendid scale. 
Ferguson calculated the distances of the stars with a handful 
of glass beads threaded on a string. Good tools, of^cqurse, 
are better than bad tools, but all depends on the dexterity 
of the hand that wields them. It is a noteworthy fact that 
the Elizabethan seamen braved the terrors of the Arctic 
Sea as successfully in their tiny caravels, ill 
badly manned, as the Victorian explorers in the vessels, 
that can be put afloat, with experienced crews, and all,, the 
auxiliaries that science can furnish. Many an amateur now-a- , 
days has studio, and easel, and pigments, and brushes far and 
away superior to any that a Correggio or U d'ltian could com- 
mand j^biit what does he do with them? ‘‘Pray, Mr. Opie,’^ 
said a dapper young student to the famous painter, “ what do 
you mix your* colours with?” “With brains, sir,” was the 
significant reply. That went to the roof. of the matter; the 
finest tools arc useless without brains. 

James Watt's first model of the condensing steam-engine was' 
made out of an anatomist’s old and rusty syringe. The first 
brushes of Penjamin \Vest were extracted from the cat’s tail. 
Lindsay, the shipowner, gathered all his education from an old 
edition of the “Encyclopaedia Britannica.” Thomas Edward, 
the Scotch naturalist, vms an adept in the construction of cheap 
appliances. Dr. Wollaston’s laboratory consisted of an old 
tea-tray, which contained a few watch-glasses, a blowpipe, a 
small balance, and a dozen test-papers. With a sheet of paste- 
board, a lens, and a prism. Sir Isaac Newton discovered the 
c composition of lighf and experimented on the origin of colours. 
Giftbrd solved his first mathematical problems by means* of 
small scraps of leather which he LTeat smooth enough to be 
used as tablets. Dr. Black found out the, secret of* latent , heat 
with a pan of water and a couple of thermometers. And 
George Stephenson mastered the rules of arithmetic witli^a bit 
of cha]k on the grimy sides of the coal-vYAggonij. 

^ We have spoken of self-control as essential tO h man’s suc- 
gpss in life: we must not omit to insist upon self-reliance . 

“ Men,” says Bacon, “ seem neither to understt^id thgir riches 
nor their strength ; of the former they believe greater things 
than they should, of the latter much less. Self-reliance and 
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^elf-control will teach a man to drink out of his own cistern, 
and eat his own sweet bread, and to learn and labour truly to 
get his living, and carefully to expend the good things com- 
mitted to his trpst.” The wealthy man is he who trusts only 
to his own^'energy, prudence, and abilities. Such a man is 
always ready when he is wanted, always prompt, and calm, 
and fertile of resource ; while the man who trusts to others fears, 
^r IS tt-^ljle, to move unsupported. Like Edward the Black 
^Prince al?^ressy, it is better to light it out alone. A man is never 
so hgippy as when he is iotus in se; as when he suffices to him- 
self, and toan walk without crutches or a guide. Said Jean 
Paul, the glorious one : I have made as much out of myself 
as could be macle ^f the stuff, and no man should require 
more.^’ No man will need more if he fall not jnto the 
thraldom of waiting for the help of others. Self-reliance, 
pushed, we admit, to the verge of self-conceit was the dis- 
tinctive quality of Benvenuto Cellini. He was a host in him- 
self ; free, independent, courageous, and assured. Wherever 
*hQ went — and he wandered from town to town like a bird of 
passage, from Florence to Mantua, and Mantua to Rome, 
and Rome to Naples, and Naples bacf; to Florence — he was 
always the same ; rich in expediency, ready in action, resolute 
in will. He made his own tools ; he not only designed his 
own works, but executed them with hi* own hands, hammer- 
ing and carving, modclling^and casting. Hence it is that we 
observe so strongly impressed a stamp of individuality on all 
that came from his hands. Not less, self-reliant was the late 
illustrious French statesman, ThiersL He^left nothing to 
others that he could do himself, and over gll that he intrusted 
to others' he exercised the sharpest supervision. Such was his 
courage, such his composul-e, that, civilian as he was, he would 
hav<> undertaken the, command of an army in the fi^ld if he 
had thought it to be his duty. ‘Mn life,” said Ary Scheffer, 
“ yiothing Bears fruit except by labour of mind and body. To 
strive, and stilU strive— such is life ; and in this respect^ mine 
.is fulfilled; for I dare to *say, with just pride, that nothing 
has ever shalcCn my courage. With a strong soul, and % 
noble aim, one can do what one wills, morally speaking^ 
And’whejn it ^ done, when ^ the victory is achieved, what joy 
• one fee^ in the reflection that the honour is not to be shared 
with another ! - * 
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Self-reliance is the pilgrim\s best staff, the worker’s best topi. 
It is the master-key that unlocks all the difficulties of life. 
*^Help yourself and Heaven will help you” is a maxim which ' 
receives daily confirmation. Jupiter has no sympathy (a’- the 
timid idler who cries aloud to him for help, and never puts his 
own shoulder to the wheel. Charity, however delicately ad- 
ministered, robs us of our independence, and vulgarises our 
ideas ; let the young man have none of it. He w.hp/^gins 
with crutches will generally end with crutches. Jfelp fronv 
within always strengthens, but help from without invariably . 
enfeebles, the recipient. It is not in the sheltered*garden of 
the hothouse, but on the rugged Alpine cliff,. where the storms 
beat most violently, that the toughest platits arc reared. It is 
not by the use of corks, bladders, and life-preservers that you 
can best learn to swim, but by plunging courageously into the 
wave and buffeting it, like Cassius and Ccesar, “with lusty 
s.inews.” . 

James Halford, a merchant prince of bygone days, ascended 
the ladder of fortune step by step — diligently, patiently, per- 
severingly, independently — until he stood securely on the 
summit, with all the, world’s prizes around him, and within 
him the blessing of a happy conscience. Some twenty years 
before, this same James Halford had been at the foot of the 
ladder, much pondering how he should rise. It was strange 
to contemplate that difficult and .high-soaring ladder; it was 
stranger to listen to^the world’s comments upon it 

“It is all luck, sir, said one; “ nothing but luck ! Why, 
sir, I have succepded at limes in climbing a step or two, like 
a man who gets part way up a sloping glacier, but have always 
fallen back before long ; and so I have given up fhe effort 
now, for luck is against me.” 

“No,, sir,” interrupted another, “it is not so m’uch lu€fk as’ 
plotting — plotting and intrigue ! The selfish schemer contrives * 
to mount, while honesty pines and starves at the fo^ot.” ® 

“ IJ is all done by patronage,” cried, a third. “ You must 
have rich friertds, powerful friends, to take yot.^by the hand, 
/’.nd help you up first one step and then anofher, or you will 
Jhave no chance.” 

James Halford listened^ but flid not belier^. He \^as a 
calm, steadfast, self-reliant man, and again he ''looked at the • 
ladder, and calculated its height. 
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“The cry of ‘ It’s all luck’” — he thought to himself — “to 
what does it amount in reality? What does it mean more 
than that some people are surrounded by better conditions 
thaifc others? To succc^cd permanently, however, they must 
still take advantage of, must do their best to utilise, these 
conditions j and I, having very indifferent circumstances 
^around me, have the greater need to use strenuous exertion 
in order Xo improve them. When reverses come, therefore, 
I will nb% despair, as some do, but persevere on to fortune. I 
. wanl^ no friend to take me by the hand, and do that for me 
which eV'ery healthy man can do better for himself. No, I 
will rely only on ^myself; I Avill rise by myself alone.” 

To this resolve, '^o earnestly made, Mr. Halford steadily 
adhered throughout life, and the result was a striking proof 
of what may be achieved by a dignified and prudent self- 
reliance. 

To wait until soi^ie good Samaritan passes by, — to stand, 
with arms folded, sighing for a “helping hand,” — is not 
the part of any manly mind. The habit of depending upon 
others should be vigorously resisted, since it tends to weaken 
the intellectual faculties and })aralyse .the judgment. The 
struggle with circumstance has, on the contrary, a bracing 
and strengthening effect, like that of the pure mountain air on 
an enfeebled frame. It puts us, so to ^oeak, into training; it 
is like the wrestling of two« athletes. All difficulties come to 
us, as Ihinyan says of temptations, like fhe lion which met 
Samson; at the first encounter they, roar and gnash their 
teeth, but once subdued, we find a comb of honey in them. 
There can be no victory where there has b^^en no battle. It js 
peril which calls forth the highest qualities of a man. Hence 
Pythagoras said, “Ability and necessity dwell near each 
crthei».” “He who has battled,” says Carlyle, “werg it only 
with poverty and hard toil, will be found stronger and more 
export* than he who could stay at home from the battle, con- 
cealed among the provision waggons, or even rest unwatc^hfully 
►^abiding by ^l^e stuff.’ *We have need of®an occasional 
f4ilure to qiiic^en our vigilance, sharpen our insight, amt) 
oonfirm our discretion. 

T<5 grow stjong by suffe^ng seems the mystery of life. 
• Goodness itself is nothing unless proved by temptation. There 
is more joy in heaven over the sheep that returns to the fold 
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after it has strayed afar, returns torn with briar and bramble^; 
with wounded sides and bleeding feet, than over the ninety 
and nine who have never quitted the green pastures. Genius, 
in like manner, is developed and character tested byth^.’-ude 
sway of experience. It is up the Hill of Diffidilty that the 
brave heart climbs to happiness or sorrow. The path of duty 
is not only steep but thorny ; and it is well for men that it 
should be so. Shelley tells us that ‘‘most wretchgd m€n” — 
meaning thereby the world’s great singers — 

“ Are cradled into poetry by wron^ ; 

They learn in suffering what they teach in song ; ” 

and w.e know that the crushed flower gives forth the rarest 
fragrance. It is not always true that sorrow loosens the fount 
of poetic inspiration ; but in many instances the highest 
powers of genius seem to have been e^^oked by disappoint- 
ment, pain, or trouble. An eminent musician once said of a 
fine but^unsympathetic vocalist, “ She sings well, but she want2 
something, and in that something, everything. If I were 
single, I would court^ her ; I would marry her ; I would mal- 
treat her; I would break her heart; and in six months she 
would be the greatest singer in Europe.” In this exaggerated 
form he expressed as: undoubted truth. So, too, Beethoven 
said of Rossini, that he had in him the making of a good 
musician, if he had*only been well flogged when he was a boy, 
but he had been spoiled by his facility of composition. It 
was not until his heart was overcharged with public sorrows 
and private grieva|ices, until he had drunk the dregs of the 
cup of bitterness, that Dante composed his wondei^hil Chris- 
tian epic. It was while the shadow of coming death brooded 
over him that Mozart wrote his irnmortal ^‘Requiem%”* 
Everybody knows the anguish of passion which Tasso poured'' 
out in his “Gerusalemme Liberata.” A profound sorrow*in- 
spired the “ Lycidas ” of Milton, the “ Adon.ais ” of Shelfey, ' 
the ‘^In MenK)riam” of Tennysdn, tet us 'not lose l^eart,. 
^then, when beset by difficulties, or sharply tritf'ci^ or oppressed 
^yith failure ; for these things are designed to stimulate us tp 
higher and purer effort, and to teach us the gr^t an(J glorious 
lesson of self-reliance. 

This is a lesson which, now-a-d,ays, is not taught in the 
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^lools. To us it seems the vice of modern systems of educa- 
tion that they lay down too many ‘‘royal roads to knowledge.” 
Those impediments which formerly compelled the student to 
thinl^^d labour ^for himself are now most carefully removed, 
and he glided so smoothly along the well-beaten highway that 
he pauses not to heed the flowers on either hand. The race 
of thorough and complete scholars is dying out. Our young 
nien are equipped to such an extent with manuals that explain 
everything, and guides that go everywhere, that they find no 
pccasion for thought. • Why spend an hour in grappling with 
an obscure passage when it is cleared up beautifully in an 
obliging “note”? Why endeavour to comprehend the signifi- 
cance of an historic:!! crisis when it is carefully brought out 
for you by the most condescending of critics ? In a ‘word, 
why take any trouble at all when so many are willing to 
relieve you of it ? When v/e leave school, and twrn our atten- 
tion to the literature of the day, we find it equally complacent 
and easy-going. It does not ask or expect us to do anything 
for ourselves, and we quickly become accustomed to this new 
“ Castle of Indolence.” As no demand is made upon our 
. mental energy, we soon learn to believe tliat the slightest 
exertion is beyond our strength, and, smooth as the road is, 
insist that it shall be made smoother. “As the native in 
some parts of the world carries the travtller in a chair on his 
back over the mountains, soothe teacher carries the pupil up 
the Alpine peaks of knowledge ; as the pAcst in Siberia puts 
*his devotions into a mill, and grinds out prayers, so we 
expect our preacher to do our praying for us^; as the steam- 
whistle whisks us, asleep or awake, to the^city or capital, so 
we ^pectfthe book over which we doze or snore to bear us to 
the metropolis of science.”* We go to a popular lecturer for 
our ckemistry, to a popular preacher for our religio^, to a 
•popular newspaper for our politics. And when some stern 
mogaliat arises, ^ind speaks earnestly of the dignity and honour- 
ableness of worjl, we ^awn and murmur, “ Yes, in others.” 
Self-reliance h^ disappea^etl before our indolent and !uxu- 
rio.us selfishness.* This is the secret of the mania for making^ 
money by speculative companies and stockjobbing ingenuities^ 
Society wishes save itself trouble. It wants money, but does 
not wanyo worx for it. Even its pleasures it takes with lan- 
guid ease. If it goes to .the theatre, it must not be asked 
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to think. It is for ever crying, with Tennyson’s ^‘Lotr.s 
Eaters ” — 


“ ILateful is the dark-blue sky, 

Vaulted o’er the dark-blue sea. 

Death is the end of life ; ah, why 
Should life all labour be ? 

Let us alone. Time driveth onward fast, 

And in a little while our lips are dumb. 

Let us alone. What is it that will last ? 

All things arc taken from ns, and become 
Fortioas'and [)arcels of the dreadful Past. 

I>ct us alone. What pleasure can we liave 
d'o war with evil ? Is there any jjeace 
In ever climbing up the climbing wave?' 

All things have rest, and ripen towards the grave 
In silence : ripen, fall, and cease. 

Give us long rest or death, dark death, or dreamful case.” 

The splendid success to which self-rcU-'ince sometimes con- 
ducts us we sec in the career of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of 
Beaconsfield, the attorney’s clerk, who has risen to the post of 
Prime Minister of England. We have heard his achievemenls 
variously ascribed tQ his power of epigram, his audacity, his’ 
plasticity, his unscrupulousncss ; but, for ourselves, we find 
their foundation in his frank and fearless reliance on himself. 
Such was the motive' which animated the American orator and 
senator, J. C. Calhoun. When aL Yale College, on being ridi- 
culed for his passionate devotion to his studies, he replied, 
“ Why, sir, I am forced to make the most of my time that 1 
may acquit myself creditably when in Congress.” And when 
this saying was g^reeted with a laugh, he added, “ Do you 
doubt it? I assure you, if I were not convinced of*^my ability 
to reach the national capital as 'a representative within the 
next tl^ree years, I would leave college this very day.** Hp 
spoke in the true spirit of Goethe’s famous advice, “ Make 
good thy standing-place, and move the world. Be‘i:v’d5p to 
your^self, and what you will^ that will ^ou acy^omplish. ‘^Our 
strength,” reitiarks George Henry Lewes, Ti^easured by oift: 
plastic power. From the same materials *one man buU.ds 
, 'palaces, another hovels ; one warehouses, another villas : bricks 
and mortar are bricks and mortar until the{archkect makes 
them something else. Thus it is that in the same /amily, ill 
the same circumstances, one man rears a stately edifice, while 
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brother, vacillating and incompetent, lives for ever amid 
nuns. The block of granite which was an obstacle in the 
.pathway of the weak becomes a stepping-stone in the pathway 
of tliejegoluted^ 

We ^shoulfl be encouraged to cultivate the habit of inde- 
pendent thought and independent actionj by the consideration 
that each one of us has his appointed mission and place in the 
world, and his work to do for hims^f and his fellow-men. 
He is the centre of a circle, large or srn-all, of which he is the 
^prira^jry influence ; ar^l that circle '^^^fjjjjTOrdingly react on 
another a«d wider circle, and that yet another, and 

so. on through a succession of circlc^^3 just as we see that the 
dropping of a stftne* in the water Creates a series of waves 
which expand far away into the distance. A recent scientific 
discovery has shown how the very words we utter may*be pre- 
served in articulate sounds for the hearing of future genera- 
tions. But our act^ our conduct, our character, arc trans- 
mitted in a still more living form. The thought is one which 
^lould bid us pause;’' which should incite us to attain by 
^our strenuous effort to a lofty standard of living and thinking. 

. We cannot divest ourselves of our responsibility to our fellow- 
men. True it is that but few of us can spell-bind the world 
like a Shakespeare, a Milton, a AVordsworth, a Bacon. AVe 
cannot all of us control the destinies of mations like the Riche- 
lieus and the Pitts. AVe cannot all of us enlarge the domains 
of /science like a Newton, a Cuvier, a Fai^day. AVe cannot 
•sdl of us create those things of beauty which fill the heart of 
humanity with a perpetual joy, like f Raffaelle, a Titian, a 
Mozart, a Mendelssohn. But we can all of us do something 
to swell the sum of human happiness, to maKe the world better 
and purer than we found it. In our trade or profession we 
can s^t an example of honourable dealing and straightforward- 
*ness, punctuality, truthfulness, and independence. “ hfo man,” 
_sai^^e la^ Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, ought to be con- 
vinced by anting short of assiduous and long-continued 
Jaboijrs, issuin^^n abs(flutg failure, that he is no<; meant fo do 
much for the li^our of God and the good of mankind.” Sucl^ 
absolute failure then will never be, so long as we rely upoi^ 
ourseives„and jre alive to our duties and our obligations. 

A story from ‘‘real lifei’ is always the most effectual illus- 
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tration that can be adduced of a great truth. The followlrvg 
narrative of the early struggles towards independence of a 
wealthy Western florist and horticulturist is told almost in his 
own words. It seems to us replete with genuine inttrestvi^ 
On the west corner of Nassau and Liberty streets, New 
York, lived a venerable old gentleman, one Isaac Van Hook, 
for a period of fifty years. In course of time, a firm of cabinet- 
makers, carrying on a respectable business, and having in 
their employment ten or twelve journeymen and apprentices, 
took a mad resolution, gave up business, sold their ctock, 
hired the corner house over the head of poor Mr. Van Hook, 
turned him and his tobacco pipes out of doors, and entered 
upon the grocery business. Theirs bein'g a corner, I lost (says 
Mr. Thorburn) most of my customers, insomuch that I was 
obliged to look round for some other mode of supporting my 
family. Thi:., you may be sure, I considered a great misfor- 
tune ; but, in the sequel, it prepared tlij way for introducing 
me into a more agreeable and profitable business. 

About this time the ladies in New York were beginning to 
show a taste for flowers, and it was customary to see flowci- 
pots in the grocery qtores ; these articles also formed part of 
my stock. 

In the fall of the year, when the plants wanted shifting, 
preparatory to their ‘being placed in the parlour, I was often 
asked for pots of a handsomer ^quality or better make. As 
already stated, I was looking round for some other means to 
support my family. All at once it came into my mind to take 
and paint some^of my common flower-pots with green varnish 
paint, thinking it ;yould better suit the taste of the ladies than 
the common brickbat-coloured ones. I painted two‘ pair,' and 
exposed them in front of my window ; they soon drew atten- 
tion, ar^l were sold. I painted six pair; they sdon went th^ 
same way. Being thus encouraged, I continued painting and 
selling to good advantage. This was in tfie fall of^.^.02.. 
One day, in the month of April follov^ing, I observed a man, 
for the first lime, selling flower' plants in t^ Fly Market^ 
^ which then stood at the foot of Maiden Lane.* As I carelessly 
^passed along, I took a leaf, and rubbing it between my finger 
and thumb, asked him what was the name of He^answered, 
a geranium. This, as far as I can recollect, was the fiiist time I 
ever heard that the flower in quection was a geranium, as, 
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before this, I had no taste for, nor paid any attention to 
p'lants. I looked a few minutes at the plant, thought it had a 
.pleasant smell, and that it would look well if removed into one 
of ^^^^^•een flower-pots to stand on my counter and thus 
draw attenti 0 n. 

“ Observe, I did not purchase this plant with the intention of 
selling it again, but merely to draw attention to my green pots, 
and let the people, see how well the pots looked when the 
plant was in them. Next day some one fancied and pur- 
^chas(;d both plant ar^l pot. The day following I went when 
the markft was nearly over, judging the man would sell 
cheaper rather than have the trouble of carrying them over 
the river, as he flve^ at Brooklyn — and in those days there 
were neither steam nor horse-boats. Accordingly, I pur«hased 
two plants, and having sold them, I began to think that some- 
thing might be done in this way ; and so I contmued to go at 
the close of the marl^et, and always bargained for the unsold 
plants. The man, finding me a useful customer, would assist 
flie to carry them home, and show me how to shift the plants 
of his pots and put them into the green-pots, if any cus- 
tomers wished it. I soon found, by his tongue, that he was a 
Scotchman, and being countrymen, we wrought into one an- 
other’s hands [more Scotico'], and thus, from having one plant, 
in a short time I had fifty. The thing being a novelty, began 
to draw attention ; people carrying their country friends to see 
th^uriosities of the city would step in to^ee my plants. In 
^me of these visits the strangers would express a wish to have 
some of these plants, but, having so f^ to go, could not carry 
. them. Then they would ask if I had no s^d of such plants ; 
then, agatn, others would ask for cabbage, turnip, or radisTi 
seed, &c. These frequent •inquiries at length set me thinking 
that, if I could get s(,‘eds, I would be able to sell thgm ; but 
•*liere lay the difficulty. As no one sold seed in New York, 
no»^if the <3-rrn ers or gardeners sowed more than what they 
'wanted for theiSown use, there being no market for an over- 
4)lus.. In this AemmS I Jofd my situation to tlfe person* from 
whom I had alvtays bought the plants in the Fly Market. 
said he was now raising seeds, with the intention of sellin§i 
them* ne^Ot sprmg along with his plants in the market ; but 
.added, that if^ would take his seeds, he would quit the 
market, and stay at home iind raise plants and seeds for me to 
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sell. A bargain was immediately struck ; I purchased his stock 
of seeds, amounting to fifteen dollars, and thus commenced a 
business, on the 17th of September, 1S05, that became the 
most extensive establishment of the kind in the AVcstcrn 
world.” ^ 

The self-reliance, the rare mental qualities here displayed 
might, in a wider sphere, have raised this man to eminence. 

A narrative of a higher kind is presented to us in the story 
of the life of Thomas Brassey. 

Thomas Brassey, born in November, ^805, was the soq. of a 
gentleman farmer at Buerton, in Cheshire. At twelve years 
of age he was sent to school at Chester, and at sixteen was 
apprenticed to a land-surveyor and agent named Lawton. 
In thi? capacity he was first employed in surveying the line of 
the Shrewsbury and Holyhead road ; and his quickness and 
industry were so conspicuous, that at the conclusion of his 
apprenticeship Mr, T.awton received him as his partner, and 
placed him at the heed of a branch business which he had 
established at Birkenhead. Much of the young partner’s 
attention was here devoted to the manufacture of bricks ; a;t\dr 
he invented a kind of crate to facilitate, and thereby cheapen^., 
the labour of loading and unloading. In 1832 he married; 
and soon afterwards, on the death of Mr. Lawton, became 
sole agent for Mr. Bine, the owner of the Birkenhead estate. 
Having made the acquaintance of the celebrated George 
Stephenson, he so impressed the latter with a conviction pf 
his admirable business qualities that he persuaded him icr 
tender for the work on ^ihc Grand Junction Railway. This he 
did ; but his ekiipate being too high, he lost the contract. 
I^othing discouraged, he tendered again, and for the Penkrklge 
Viaduct between Stafford and Wolverhampton was successful. 
He carried througli this undertaking with^great spirit and^piuch. 
thoroughness, giving indications of those Jiowers of organisation" 
which he afterwards displayed in so remarkable a, degree ^His 
wife urged him at once to give himself up whollF to railway work, ' 
her sbund judgment convincing her Jthal, if hev^ft Birkenhead, 
^fie would be able to find a much more imprrfant sphere for 
^le exercise of his special abilities by enlisting in the small 
band of men who had at that time taken in hand thqcon6truc- 
tion of the British railways. Acting upon her ‘prudent advice, , 
he thereupon became a contractoi* for public works on the 
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most colossal scale. His enterprise spurned the insular limits 
Great Britain. With ready boldness and self-reliance he 
undertook a number of most important engagements abroad ; 
in Frankie, Italy, Denmark, Austria, in Australia, Canada, and 
everf iTi India. 'A large industrial army executed his bidding, 
and w^on peaceful triumphs in almost every land. 

Between his operatives and himself the most cordial feelings 
of goodwill existed ; and his conduct was so liberal, just, and 
considerate, that he fully merited the affection and esteem with 
which he was regarded. A certain share of the profits was 
’ always a^otted to his agents, while he did all he could to 
further the extension of the “ butty gang system, by means 
of which a certaki t^ece of work was let out to ten or fifteen 
men, the profits being equally divided, with a small extra profit 
to the head man in charge. His sub-contractOrs he trealed with 
the greatest generosity and confidence, and they were always 
content to accept engagements on the terms he offered. They 
knew they could triftt to him, of his own volition, to correct 
<L mistake or remedy an injustice. If the original contract 
grpved too hard a bargain for the sub-contractor,- Mr. Brassey 
would always increase the price or' make up the deficiency in 
'ibn)e other way. Again, if a dispute aro^e between his agents 
and the engineers of the company for whom he was working 
as to the best mod-e of proceeding with the work^ he had an 
admirable way of settling it. He would appear, perhaps' uneJt- 
p^tedly, amongst the contehding parties ; - would not back up 
, Jifts own agents, or enter into vexatious contention with the 
engineers of the company, but would, 'In the presence of them 
all, take the “gangers” into council, and ask them what was 
their opiij-ion on the matter. It was generally found that th’e 
gangers had a very clear opinion, and a very judicious' one, of 
the way in wjiich the work should proceed, and, at any rate, the 
.iiisputing parties felt fliat the opinion of these men, wifh whom 
the^m^nival ^^ecution of the work rested',, was an opinion which 
-it very de^njble to defer to and to conciliate. This mode 
reference ancyunrefiied jyrbitfation was eminently chai^cter- 
istic of this gr<^^ employer of labour. 

•^ne gains a vivid idea of Mr. Brassey's admirable busines^ 
qualities,, of his vigour, administrative capacity, and confidence 
in himself, froiA a consideration of the numerous great under- 
* takings Ke successfully carried out. Here is a partial list of 
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them : — The Grand Trunk Railway of Canada, inckicling the 
Victoria tubular bridge over the broad St. Lawrence ; Hie 
Caledonian Railway ; the Nantes and Caen, AJaremma and 
Leghorn, Jutland, Warsaw and Terrespol, Kronprinz^ 
stadt, and Suezama and Jassy railways. The Cental Argentine, 
the Delhi, and the Indian Chord Line, are among the railways 
laid down under his superintendence. Then there were con- 
siderable contracts on the Scottish CentPal, Great, Northern, 
Lancashire and Carlisle, North Staffordshire, Buckinghamshire, 
North Devon, East Suffolk, I.cicesteik and Hitchin, goutl). 
Tilbury and Southend, Bury St. Edmunds and Gambridge, 
and Severn Valley. His energy was almost boundless. Mr. 
Harrison says of him I have known fiim come direct from 
ErancOj to Rugby. Having left Havre tlie night before, he 
would have been engaged in the office in London the wjiole 
day; he woiild then come down to Rugby by the mail train at 
twelve o’clock, and it was his common .practice to be on the 
works by six o’clock the next morning. He would frequently 
walk from Rugby to Nuneaton, a distance of sixteen miles. . 
Having arrived at Nuneaton in the afternoon, he would 
ceed the same nig\ff by road to Tam worth, and the next' 
morning he would be out on the road so soon that he h^/Ci the 
reputation among his staff of being the first man on the works. 
He used to proceed over the works from Tamworth to Stafford, 
walking the greater part of the distance; and he would 
frequently proceed that same evening to Lancaster, in oader 
to inspect the works in progress under the contract which ht:. 
had for the ejcecution of the railway from Lancaster to 
Carlisle.” It was, said of him by one wlro rightly estimated 
the strength of his determination and his profound ‘ self- 
reliance : — If he had been a person, he would have been a 
bishop^ a prize-fighter, he would hav^ won the champion’^? 
belt.” And Sir Arthur Helps thus commemorates the singlenes^ 
of purpose, the concentration of aim which miifVtd his«-^ii|er : 

“ The ruling passion of his life was to exicute great works 

whicli he believed to be of the M^iesf utility*. Jo mankind.; U> 
become a celebrated man in so doing — celebrated for faithful- 
ness, punctuality, and completeness in the execution of nis 
work ; also — for this was a great point with Iffm — to ccfntinue 
to give employment to all those persons \^io ha^ already 
embarked with him in his great enterprises, not by any means 
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Crirgetting the humbler class of labourers whom he engaged in 
his service.” 

It was characteristic o*f Mr. Brassey that he always found 
tifi^e f( 5 r every-thing. He was never in a hurry and never 
behindhand. He wasted not a moment; he never left a 
letter unanswered. When he visited Scotland in the shooting 
season, a bag containing writing appliances and a pile of 
letters that required acknowledgment always accompanied 
the luncheon-basket. He would enjoy a brisk short walk on 
the •moor, and then "in the shelter of a shepherd’s hut or 
screened*by a stone dyke, would sit down and write his letters 
with his usual 4:learness and intelligence. Idleness was a 
thing utterly beyond his comprehension. In his own^words : 
— It requires a special education to be idle, or to' employ 
the twenty-four hours in a rational way without *iny particular 
calling or occupation. To live the life of a gentleman,” he 
would add, “ one iniust have been brought up to it. It is im- 
possible for a man who has been engaged in business pursuits 
the greater part of his life to retire ; if he does so, he soon 
'uiscovers that he has made a mistake. I shall not retire ; but 
if for some good reason I should be obbged to do so, it would 
be to a.farm, There I should bring up stock, which I should 
cause to be weighed every day, ascertaijiing, at the same time, 
their daily cost as against the increasing weight. I should then 
know when to sell, and start again with a Tesh lot.” 

Mr. Brassey died, worn out with work, in 1870.^ He was 
only sixty-five years of age, but, counted by deeds, his life had 
really been a long one, as it had unquestionably been both 
useful and honourable. 

Crossing the Atlantic, w.e meet with a representative man, 
who in some respects may be compared to Thomas Bra.ssey, 
.and ^as a ho less striking example of what may be •achieved 
by industry when supported by self-reliance. We allude to 
. Mri'^'^rigg Philadelphia, the founder of a well-known 
American pubdshing^ firm. beginning the .world as an 
^rf)han boy, he died in possession of a fortune, though he had 
a-bundantly shoW that he knew how to spend money wise]^^ 
as well as how to acquire it prudently. It is put forward as one 
strong exI)kna|jon of his success, that he enjoyed a singular 
power cf inspiring (what always proved to be a legitimate) 
conviction of his sincerity, honour, and ability. He himself 
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was accustomed to say of the thorough business man, in words 
originally applied to a statesman, that “he should have in an 
eminent degree the self-sustaining power of intellect. He 
must possess energy and enterprise, with p^rscyeranca .2.<;id 
great mental determination. To inspire confidence, which 
after all is the highest of earthly qualities, is a mystical some- 
thing, which is felt but cannot be described.” 

The special qualifications necessary to' success, in trade, 
commerce, and, we may add, professional life, are indi- 
cated in the advice which Mr. Grigg-gave to young gnen. 
They were to be industrious and economical. Tney were 
warned against wasting time or money m ^mall but useless 
pleasures and indulgences. And here we may note that 
it is just these small bits of self-indulgence which wreck 
young lives. As to the unprofitable expenditure of money, 
Mr. Grigg sagely remarks, that if the young could be in- 
duced to begin saving as soon as they c^itcred on the paths 
of life, the way Nvoiild ever become easier for them, and, 
without debarring tliemsclvcs from the usual necessaries 
or comforts, they would not fail to attain a cornpetenc^y.* 
“Our people,” says an American writer, “are certainly among 
the most improvident and extravagant on the^ face.^oP'the 
earth.” Mr. Gladstone has recently jironounced the same 
verdict on the people of England. “ It is enough to make the 
merchant of the old school, who looks back and thinks what 
economy, prudence, and discretion he had to bring to bear'eei 
his own business (they v.re, in fact, the basis of all successful 
enterprise), start back in astonishment to look at the reckless 
waste and extravagance of the age and people. The highest 
test of respectability is honest industry. Well-direcied indus- 
try makes man happy [in a certain degree]. The really noble 
class, tl-fc class that was noble when ‘Adam delved and Eve' 
span,' and have preserved to this day their patent untarnished, ' 
is the laborious and industrious. Until mevi.»>iiave TeiWiiLed.. 
induaptry, ecoijomy, and self-contpl, t^iey cannot be safely 
intrusted with wealth.” 

Certainly this is an age of unthrift. A prdiuse expenditoe 
'’Seems to be the curse of every class alike. The artisan is as 
recklessly lavish as the capitalist, and the cc^lier indulges in 
luxuries which would formerly have been considered proper- 
only for the most affluent. Whettier there is a strain of ex- 
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tr^vagance in the English character we will not undertake to 
argue ; but it is noticeable that the sympathies of the people 
always go out towards the free-handed, towards the prodigality 
ot'l^eoi^e IV. r;ither than the soberness of George III., towards 
the spendthrift Sheridan rather than the economical Words- 
worth. Marlborough’s thriftiness has robbed him of much of 
his popularity, and Macaulay even exaggerates it into avarice, 
and bittej'ly censures it as a mean and despicable vice. No 
doubt in England the virtue of economy is but lightly 
esteemed. 

To industry and economy, said Mr. Grigg, add self-reliance. 
Do not take too^much advice. The man of business should 
keep at the helm and steer Ins own bark. In early life every 
man should be taught to think and act for himself, ts>*rely on 
his own capacity, and, like Hal o’ the Wynd in Scott’s novel, 
to fight for his own hand. 'Unless a man is accustomed to trust 
to his own resource*, his talents will never be fully developed ; 
he will never gain that quickness of perception, that prompti- 
tude of decision, that readiness of action, which are essential 
To the successful conduct of affairs. Had not Nelson been 
accustomed to confide in himself, tln^ victory off Cape St. 
Vincent would have been shorn of half its glory. 

We have already enlarged upon the importance of punctu- 
ality. Mr. Grigg called it -^Hhe motlier of confidence.” He 
did not think it enough for a merchant to fulfil his engage- 
’Aients, but what he undertook to do he must do at the exact 
thne as well as in the 7ifay prescribcci The interdependence 
of merchants — and, indeed, of all men enga^^ed in business — ■ 
is so great, that their engagements, like a c^iain, wdiich, accord- 
ing to the law of mechanics, is never stronger than in its 
weakest link, are more, frequently broken through the weak- 
ness*of others than 'their own. But a persistent fuliilnient of 
obligations is not only of the greatest importance, because it 
e^kbfes othe^e to meet their engagements promptly ; it is also 
the most satisfactory evidence tlia-t our affairs are well ordered, 
’otlr means all easily avtfilable, our force in battle array, ancl 
everything ‘Hetdy for action.” A man’s business should ^ 
in as excellent “ trim” as a Queen’s ship. 

It’ wa^ vdr}| good advice of Mr. Grigg that men should 
attend the minutiae of business, to small, things as well as 
great, to details as well a^ outlines. An indifference to what 
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are considered trivialities is often considered a mark of genius, 
We are asked to admire pictures in which the lights and shades 
are ‘Mashed in'’ with “a bold hand,” and the laws of propor- 
tion and perspective plainly disregardedbecause;iotundtfr^tQe?fI. 
We are told that this is an evidence of wealth of imagination 
and boldness of execution. We reply, that in no such way 
did Titian or Raffaelle work. Then, again, we are invited 
to praise the wild exuberance of poems like Walt Whitman’s — 
poems without grace of form, exactness of expression, or har- 
mony of diction. The free independent •genius of the modern 
singer despises, we are told, the rules and conventionalities 
that fettered a Milton or a Wordsworth. Biit^ for our part, wc 
prefer Milton and Wordsworth, with their sum of artistic 
complctoness and their happy attention to details. So in 
business, we like to see everything in its place, and we recom- 
mend the master to make sure that there is a place for every- 
thing. A young man should look upon capital, if he start with 
it, or as he may acquire it, simply as the tool with which he is, 
to work, not as a substitute for industry. It is frequently the 
case that diligence in minor employments is the most su^-* 
cessful introduction to great enterprises. Napoleon was a 
studious sub-lieutenant of artillery before he bjirs^ .on the 
world as tlie victor of the Bridge of Lodi. 

Again, beware of selfishness. Not only is it in itself the 
meanest of vices, b.ut it is the parent of so many, and its 
offspring arc all so hateful ! It interferes both with the means 
and the end of acquisition ; makes money more difficult to 
acquire, and not v^orth having when it is acquired. It dulls 
tho. affections of thedicart ; it cripples the powers of the intel- 
lect. The egotist is a torment to himself, a nuisance to others. 
On the other hand, he who has thought for others is sure to 
make hiseown happiness. As Jeremy Bentham says, ‘“Th^ 
effort of beneficence may not benefit those for whom it was in- 
tended, but when wisely directed it benefit thc^erson^lV^iji)^ 
whom jt emanates. Good and friendly c/^nduct may meet with 
ah unworthy and ungrateful return, but the absence of grati-^ 
ttde on the part of the receiver cannot destroy^'the self-appr®- 
Sftion which recompenses the giver, and we may scatter the 
seeds of courtesy and kindliness around us at sqdktle'expense. 
Some of them will inevitably fall on good ground, and grow 
up into benevolence in the minds of* others, and all of them 
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will bear fruit of happiness in the bosom whence they spring. 
Once blest are all the virtues always, twice blest sometimes.” 

Mr. Grigg’s next head of counsel was, “ Accustom yourself 
tc^tjiipk vigorously.” Mental capital, like pecuniary, must be 
well invested if a good return is desired — must be rightly 
adjusted and rightly applied ; and to this end accurate, pains- 
taking, and continuous thought is absolutely necessary. 

Again, ^we must -take advantage of everything, however re- 
mote in appearance, that has, or can have, any bearing upon 
suc(jess. The man t)f business should be continually on the 
watch fof information, as greedy for knowledge and as alert in 
gathering it as Macaulay ; he should seize every idea that can 
possibly throw ifghfiipon his path; he should be an attentive 
reader of books of a practical character, as well as ^ careful 
Student of all useful, inspiring, and elevating literature. 

Lastly, never forget a favour, said Mr. Grigg, for ingratitude 
is the basest trait o^ man’s heart. Thi^ may seem a copybook 
maxim, but its truth cannot be disputed, though too frequently 
it is forgotten. It may be more convincing to some people 
-that ingratitude does ftot pay. Men soon grow chary of help- 
ing a person who receives every favour as a matter of right, 
and shows himself utterly insensible ft) the kindness of the 
individual conferring it. The world has a very just and a very 
natural antipathy to the ungrateful. • 

Such are the axioms of business morality which Mr. Grigg 
founded on a long experience. They may be commended to” 
the reader for digestion and assimilation. 

We now resume our subject. We ha^^e’ spoken at some 
lei'igth of various qualities and habits which seemed to us inclis- 
pensable to all who desirh to take a worthy part in the life- 
battfe; but we have, said nothing upon tact. Yet tl^is is, per- 
haps, the one quality which is necessary to the successful 
a^^jn of al\, other good qualities. We have seen many fine 
opportunities \yasted by men of estimable character and more 
than ordinary talent tor ^yfnt of tact. We ha^e seen possibie 
friends offendcid, influential patrons lost, through want of ta^t. 
We have seen a career of energy and perseverance spoiled 
warit of •tacb We have seen tact win its way to the foremost 
places, , while lalent lagged in the rear. “Talent,” says an 
anonymous essayist, “ taient is power ; tact is skill. Talent is 
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weight ; tact is momentum. Talent knows what to do ; tact 
knows how to do it. Talent makes a man respectable ; tact 
makes him respected. Talent is wealth ; tact is ready money. 
Tact makes friends ; talent makes enemies. Tact ,kndv.s *ttle 
seasons when — 

To lal<e 

Occasion by the hand ; ” 

Talent too often misses them. We don’t know that we can 
easily define tact, that we can say in a feiv words exactly what 
it is. It is something more than manner, yet manner enters 
largely into it. It is a combination of quickness, firmness^ 
readiness, good temper, and facility. It fs s^bmething which 
never oR'ipnds, never excites jealousy, never provokes rivalry, 
never treads upon other people’s toes. Every fish has its 
fly,” says a nroTalist ; “ but even the right fly is not enough ; 
you must play it nicely at the right spot.” A^'id that is jUst what 
tact does. Tact is practical talent ; it is force of character 
united to dexterity of action, and softened by ease of manner. 
Or perhaps we may call it insight guided by experience. It 
detects a want and at once supplies a remedy. It sees an 
opening and immediately profits by it. “ Eor all die practical 
purposes of life,” says the essayist already quoted, ‘‘'tact carries 
it against talent ten to line. Talent has many a compliment 
from the bench, but tact touches fees from attorneys and 
clients. Talent speaks learnedly and logically, tact triumph- 
antly. Talent makes the world wonder that it gets on no faster ; 
tact excites astorushment that it gets on so fast. And the 
secret is, that it no weight to carry ; it makes no false 
steps j it loses no time ; it takes all times 3 and by keeping Its 
eye on the weathercock, is able to "take advantage of every 
wind that,blows.” To paraphrase some lines of Enlerson’t; — * 

“ Tact clinches the bargain ; 

Tact wins in the fight, 

Gets the vote in the^Senatf 

Spite of Gladstone 6r Bright.” 

iVhat genius could do we know from the career of Lord 
Brougham ; what tact could accomplish, from|the dareer of 
Lord Lyndhurst . We do not for one moment dei%y that 
genius is the higher and nobler gift^ but tact must not be 
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dejjpised, for it is often needed to render the work of genius 
available for mankind at large. The genius of the astronomer 
^calculates the motions of the heavenly bodies ; the tact of the 
pilTitcccfies ^he richly laden argosy safely into harbour. Besides, 
genius is a rare endowment, while tact is, to some extent, the 
product of cultivation — that is, of observation, reflection, and 
self-control. We are not at all sure that in the ordinary busi- 
ness of life tact ha*s not done more than genius for the well- 
being of humanity. What is the use of being able to harness 
•the coursers of the sun if you cannot drive your cart home from 
market scffely? Practical talent does so much to ease the 
working of the wj;ieels of life, that only ungrateful ignorance 
will presume to depreciate it. 

The acme of all faculties,’^ says a writer, “ is ccfmmon 
sense,” and common sense is tact. We will not s^y, however, 
that it is the acme of all faculties. We prefer to say that it 
is the golden thread which should string them together. 
\Vhether wealth and honour arc the sole objects a man should 
live for, we will not argue here ; but we agree with the asser- 
tfon that these are won more often by men of action than by 
men of thought. ‘‘ The secret of all success lies in being alive 
to what go ing •fTfTaround one; in acfjusting one's self to 
one's conditions ; in being sympathetic and receptive ; in 
knowing the wants of the time ; in saying to one’s fellows 
what they want to hear or wl^at they need Jo hear at the right 
moment ; in being the sum, the concretion, the result of 
the influences of the present time. It 4 s not enough to do the 
right thing per se ; it must be done at the righ4 time and place. 
Frederick the Great said of Joseph II., Emferor of Germany, 
that he afways wanted to take the second step before he had 
taken the first. The world is full of such unpractical people, 
^iVho f^il because theyrefuse to recognise the thousan#! condi- 
tions which fence a man in, and are impatient to reach the 
gOiiVwTthout passing over the intermediate ground. It is not 
so often talent vwJiich the unsuccessful man lacks as tact.# ^ 
^ Names of individuals who would have done so much better^ 
for*themselves alM for their fellows had their tact been equa^ 
to then ability crowd upon our memory. We think of Gold- 
smith ahd*of William Cobbett, of Dean Swift and of Haydon, 
hnd cannot repress a sigh. Each of us, in his*own little circle, 
knows gne or two ^instances. On the other hand, history is 
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full of examples of what tact can accomplish ; of a Walpole 
peacefully establishing a dynasty, of a Talleyrand winning 
diplomatic triumphs against great odds, of a Leopold of Bel-^ 
gium consolidating a kingdom — all through t^ct. Tlferviftfies 
of the late Prince Consort never earned a genefous recogni- 
tion from the public during his lifetime because he was defi- 
cient in tactj whereas it was the tact of Louis XIV. that 
threw a glamour of popularity over the vices of hjs life and 
the errors of his government. The social success of the agents 
of the Roman Church has been largely owing to that tact- 
which our blunter and less refined Anglicanism shfinks from 
cultivating. Yet its value in ecclesiastical affairs, as in all the 
transactions of life, was proved by the career of the late Bishop 
Wilbe^force. 

Of tact may with justice be said, what a popular journalist 
has said of worldly wisdom (which, by the way, is something 
more selfish and much meaner than tact)^that at one extreme 
it runs up into the art of governing, at the other descends 19 
that of merely pleasing. “ It is as indispensable to the 
Premier in Parliament as to the Foreign-Ofiice clerk in th'e 
salons” And here may note that I.ord Palmerston, in his 
later years, showed Himself a perfect masip^ of ip ^^Between 
these poles — between aims the loftiest and most trivial — is the 
proper and legitimate sphere for the exercise of knowledge of 
the world. A marg.may be said to possess it when he exhibits 
practical wisdom in all the minor relations of social life. As a 
guest, as a host, as a national creditor, as an income-tax payer, 
as a railway pas.^enger, as the vendor or purchaser of a horse, 
hfi has functions ^nd duties to perform. The way in which 
these are discharged makes the difference between \he social 
simpleton and the worldliiig. The former will be perpetually 
comingeto grief in one or the other of them. If he is‘^entei’- 
taining, he will abuse the grandmother of the most influential* 
man at his table.” It was surely just such an one wltofa^/Jie 
^opera, observed to Lord North, ‘'Wh^t an /exceedingly ugly 
woman is seated in yonder box “Yes,” was the replp, 
that is my wife ! ” “ Oh,” stammered the ■bonfused simple- 

ton, “I mean the lady next to her.” “Ay,” rejoined the 
imperturbable peer, “ that is my sister!” T9 continue: “If 
he dines out, he.will ask for fish twice, in spite of the waning 
proportions of the cod and the indignant glances of the lady 
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of the house. As a contributor to the revenue, he will be 
always in arrears, and incurring the terrors of Somerset House. 
’‘At a railway station, he will disturb the equanimity of the 
pottfjrs>l?y a fussjness arising from a vague but awful regard of 
steam-power! In all dealings with horse-flesh he will be guided 
by the simple rule of buying in the dearest market and selling 
in the cheapest. As a letter-writer, he shows characteristic 
iidiveie, There is -1 curious infelicity in his style. To a sub- 
ordinate he will write with undue familiarity, or an air of 
^idici*lous assumption^ to an equal, with a smack of arro- 
gance. The oddest rays of comfort will gleam across his 
letters of condolence, while his congratulations will partake of 
a somewhat funereal character. In addressing members of 
those world-wide families, he will not be particular as^'to the 
‘y’ in Smyth, or the ‘p^ in Thompson.” ^ 

And this is to be observed of tact, that it is as valuable in 
small things as in groat, in private as in public spheres. In a 
Jp,rge employer of labour, the head of a public department, 
the manager of a railway, the chief of a great mercantile con- 
c*cfn,. tact is essential ; but it is scarcely less valuable, cer- 
tainly not less useful, in the master of a school or the father 
of a family. its preciousness* is always and every- 

wtierelfelt. Tact and good-humour — and, of course, the two 
always go together — are the pillars whfch support the social 
fabric. For tact, to sum up^our efforts at ,jiefinition, is the art 
of not puithig o?i^s foot in it ; and were there no professors of 
this art in our social circles, life wouk]*become a burden ! 

We have spoken of tact as if it were idei^itical with practi- 
cal talent; and yet there is a difference •between the twp. 
The forrner will never be found without the latter ; but the 
latter may exist without tlie former. It was want of- tact 
jvhich*led a ‘person t© say, when conversing with on« of our 
Hanoverian kings — was it not George IL ? — “Oh, how I long 
a coronation ! ” But it was want of practical talent 
which induced Beethojen to send three hundred florins as the^ 
i^i'chase-money of a few sfhirts and half-a-dozen pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, and GWdsmith to attire himself in a pair of scarltj 
breeches when he called upon his bishop to state his intention^ 
of tak^ing holy coders. 

' Let ua. pause to relate a story in illustration of practical 
talent. 
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Eugenie, the daughter of a Marseilles merchant, married a 
Catalan officer in the service of Don Carlos, the pretender 
to the Spanish crown. Her husband fell in battle ; and after 
burying him in a grave dug with her own^hands, the tpoor 
penniless widow, with her two children, fled to the solitude of 
the Spanish mountains, where she found shelter in a ruined 
convent. There, by performing various trivial offices for the 
shepherds and peasants, she obtained a scanty crust and milk 
for her infants. As she grew acquainted with tlie women who 
visited the mountains to carry food to ttheir husbands, she in- 
vited them to bring with them their spinning-wheels, and work 
together in her place of abode, suggestingAhat such a plan 
was more convenient and less solitary than for each to labour 
by hemelf Numbers of them accepted her invitation ; and 
at the end of every week the grateful peasants presented her 
with a handful of spun wool from each. Out of these hand- 
fuls of spun wool her practical talent in d'ae time made a large 
sum of money and gained a large estate. 

Descending occasionally to the nearest town, she sold her 
wool-gatherings, and, through this means, in a few montljs 
accumulated sufficient money to purchase the raw material 
from the shepherds ; and she then beggea d*''m ^''er ^guests an 
hour’s labour each in place of the handful of wool. When 
the summer season and its occupations were past, she collected, 
by tact and industry, sufficient funds to pay them for their 
work; and at the next sheep-shearing became the purchaser 
of more than half the wool. 

Encouraged hy the great success of her dexterous manage- 
n-jent, she proceeded in the following spring, escorted by some 
friendly shepherds, to the frontier. There she contracted with 
one of the greatest wool-buyers in the country for the produce 
of her next winter’s spinning. In the space of three years the 
old convent was converted into a spinning-factory, became 
renowned throughout all Northern Spain for- the 
quali^ of its produce, and proved bqth a /source of social 
t:omfort and pecuniary prosperity* to the poor peasants \^h& 
l^ad once, out of their little store, exerciseU a disinterested 
‘Charity towards its then desolate and necessitous inmate. 

The widow lady’s web of good fortune gr^^w wider ’every 
year, and in tirrve she became an exceedingly wealthy capi-' 
talist, with literally a bank of money, an^d credit unlimited. 
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She possessed four factories in Spain and seven in France, 
besides cotton and flax mills in Belgium. And all this great 
/ortune was built by practical talent and tact upon the founda- 
ticTU^f^^fcw handfuls of wool 1 

Th^worlfl has often wondered at the curious want of prac- 
tical talent, tact, common sense (call it what you will), exhibited 
by men of fine intellectual gifts. How many wise moralities 
have been.expended upon the apparent anomaly of the genius 
which scales the heights of human knowledge, and renders 
.theiTb practicable to meaner minds, being utterly unable to 
manage ttie simplest business transactions with correctness ! 
Strange is it, th^ exclaim, that a Dryden, who could write 
vigorous poetry and*eloquent prose, should be unable to keep 
out of debt ; that Adam Smith, who discoursed profoiMtdly on 
‘‘ The Wealth of Nations,^’ should fail in the management of his 
household. But a little reflection dissipates the astonishment. 
There is no necessa^'y connection between deep thinking and 
^he practical talents that most readily discharge the duties of 
daily life. A philosopher, with eyes fixed on the stars, will 
<?ftti^,stuml)le in the i)ool at his feet, or wonder how the calf 
went in at the auger-liole 1 

There, is in the observatton that a man whose 

vision, if^TTmited, is clear, is both more confident in liimself, 
and more direct in dealing with circumsFances and with others, 
than a man with a wider horizon of thought, whose many- 
sid^d capacity discerns sever^ courses and recognises numerous 
objections. We are frequently meeti^ with cases like that of 
Coleridge or De Quincey, where subtle intellectual perceptions 

and rare imaginative powers are comparatively nullified a 

• • 

. We must explain this allifsion in a note. The owner of a tanyard near 

certain town in Virginia resolved to erect a stand or store in^ne of the 
main streets for the sale of leather, the purchase of raw hides, and similar 
OD^rtifftns. After his building was completed, he began to consider what 
TnSmer of sign it would be best to put up for the purpose of drawing the 
nublic attention t^ his n<%v est||blishment ; and for da|{s and weTks ihf 
subject puzzled him mightily.* Several devices were, ^e after the oth^, 
a€lopted, and on ftrlher consideration rejected. At likt he hit upon|a 
happy 'idea. He bored an auger-hole through the door-wst, and stuck^ 
calf ’s taiHiato it, with the bushy end projecting. After \ while a grave- 
browed iniividua> with spectacles on nose might be seen^tanding near 
"^the door^ffazing intently on the sign. And there hb continued to stand, 
absorbed, ^ontemplalite, silenf, gazing and gazing until the ^ide-dealer’s 
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want of energy, self-command, practical talent. Coleridge’s 
life, for instance, was like his own “Kubla-Khan” — beautiful, 
but incomplete and dreamy. Genius conceives the idea, but it 
is practical talent that realises it. Strength of will oftei^acirbm- 
plishes what genius is forced to leave undone. ' Thoiightful 
brains puzzle themselves to loosen the Gordian knot; Alex- 
ander draws his sword and cuts it. “ Men of genius,” says 
Malthus, waste time in meditating and comparing,^when they 
should act instantaneously and with power.” They put micro- 
scopes to their eyes, and cannot drink /or fear of the arbimal- 
cules. In short, they theorise too much. A loaf baked is 
better than a harvest contemplated. An^acre in Kent or 
Surrey is better than a principality in Utopia. Genius, to be 
practi(tP.lly useful, says the author of ‘‘ Lacon,” must be endowed 
not only with wings whereby to fly, but with legs whereon to 
stand. Botli practical and speculative ability are, no doubt, 
modifications of mental power ; but one o»n that account by no 
means implies the other, any more than dexterity in performing 
a juggler’s feats involves the art of reefing a sail, though they 
are both instances of physical skill. .» “• 

Practical talent, is, of course, in business -the special 
desideratum. Such men as the Browns,' 

Armitages, the Bairds, the Burnses, the Barings, the'Gurheys, 
have owed everything' to their possession of this rare quality. 
Tact with them haj^bcen the secret of success. A thorough 

curiosity was greatly excited in turn. Stepping out, lie addressed the 
individual. 

“Good morning,*^’ said he. 

Morning !” said tVie other, still intently regarding the sign. 

“You want to buy leather?” inquired the storekeeper. 

“No.” 

“Do you want to sell hides ? ” 

“No.”« 

‘ ‘ Perhaps you are a fanner ? ” 

“No.” 

“A merchant, maybe?” 

“N8.” 

“ Are you a doctor ? ” 

“No.” 

“ What are y^ou, then ? ” 

“ I’m a phiVjsopher. I have been standing here for an hour, trj^ing to 
see if I could&certain how that calf got through that jfoger-ho|e ! ” 

Many areAhe philosophers in this world who waste their time and 
energies in /.peculations of equal vanity, anti are as ^’jasily deludol 1 
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acquaintance with details, a vigilant eye for difficulties, a ready 
skill* for dealing with them, these characteristics may be traced 
^n all our famous ‘‘ merchant adventurers," the men who have 
ma^le ai^4 maintained the commerce of-England. It was said 
of A. T. Stewart, ‘the American millionaire, that so exact was 
his comprehension of all the departments of his immense 
business, that his employes sometimes imagined he must 
have an invisible telegraph girdling the entire establishment. 
Like a spider in his web, he was keenly alive to the minutest 
’ ^ncidgnt that occurred within its precincts. He was seldom 
seen, yet kis presence was everywhere felt, and his practical 
talent ensured the regular working of all that vast organisation. 
So, too, practical ^alwit was the peculiar endowment of Wel- 
ington. It was visible in all his movements in the Penjjnsula ; 
and it proved to be the foundation on which was securely 
raised the fabric of his renown. ^ 


From any summary of business qualities and habits, how- 
ever rapid, it is impossible to omit decision. It follows, of 
(fourse, from self-reliance as light from the presence of the 
The man with just confidence in himself and a lofty 
independence of external influences, who sees clearly and 
thinks cl^pfny, will,vcviifiessarily decide ptbmptly. And of all 
‘"TTi cTtitfPu - *ctra r£cFe r s the man who can never make up his 
mind ” is the most wretched. A tormenrt to himself, he is the 
reproach and laughter of others, who frequently suffer in no 
small degree from his hesitation, decay, and fickleness. There 
can scarcely be any more fatal censure passed upon a man 
than that implied in the Patriarch’s •apostroj)he to his son : 
‘‘Unstable as water, thou shalt not excel." .The very promise 
of well-d»ing must be denied to the waverer. History h9s 
recorded the evils inflicted -on two nations by the instability 
of. Jajjies I.»of England'and VI. of Scotland ; and many of 
'tis have read with appreciation the anecdote of the criticism 


so aptly passed upon him by h ^^anfe iw^llftjKwl: 
fS^each before the king, read empl 

oance, James and 6ir/f~‘#He I 

oNlhe sea drive^^ with the wind 
tHe^s^ff-conscious monarch 
body,*n^ at me already !" That “daufro^T^ 
mind" ou whicH Shakespeare spea4||||il, 
m the lowliest m4ividual as in flSiSdlD 




in the lowliest in4ividual as in 


hen ordered 

»K'^recious ^ 
«th recog- 
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nises it as part and parcel of the character of his Happy- 
War rior — • 

** Who, with a natural instinct to discern 

What knowledge can perform, is diligent to learwi,; 

Abides by this resolve, and stops not there, 

Blit makes his moral being his prime care. . . . 

Who, if he be called upon to face 

Some awful moment to which Heaven has joined 

Great issues, good or bad for human kind, 

Is happy as a lover ; and attired 

With sudden brightness, like a man insjiired ; 

And through the heat of conflict keeps the law 
In calmness made, and sees what he foresaw ; 

Or if an unexpected call succeed, 

Come when it will, is equal to the need.” 

It is, iiideed, a primary qualification for a successful warrior 
that he should be able to come to instant decision when 
great perils or great opportunities arise ; and for all of us it is 
a good thing if we know how (in the wofhbs homely language) 
to “ keep our wits about us.” Men with this habit of decisive 
action instantly come to the front in sudden emergencies. We 
have seen a crowd collected by an accident, and evcl-y one 
staring helplessly, chattering confusefbj;;- unableVto assist a 
sufferer or remedy a mishap, when suddenly - a ‘perz.," :f 
calm demeanour forces his way through the press, compre- 
hends all the bearings of the situation at a glance, decides in 
'a moment what can or should be done, and unhesitatingly 
proceeds to do it. What a relief is afforded by the appearance 
of such an one ! How instantaneously everybody acknow- 
ledges and yiAd^ to the master-spirit ! It is men of this 
srtamp who, when a ship is wrecked, inspire the qrew, rom 
fort the passengers, prevent disorder, lower the boats, and 
carry them ashore. It is men of this stamp who, when 
the battle is lost, rally the fugitives and cover the retreat 
of the broken army. It is such men who, when ci|.y is 
besieged, stimulate the spirits of their fellow-citizens, dcrhe 
meaJ)‘ures fordhe discomfiture of {he enemy, ^and maintain the 
^efence so lq|ng as there is hope of’^a prosperous issue, It nas 
imen of thiy stamp who, when surprised by the sudden out- 
break of line Indian Mutiny, saved India for England, by 
calmly m^f ting danger wherever it arose, neve^ flinclting, never 
off their^uard, 'never at a loss for expedients, nevei(*paralysed 
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by fear or hesitation. Such men, happily, England has always 
bred* in great numbers, or her history would have been written 
in less glorious and enduring characters. 

' denied, perhaps, that decision is to some 

■“extent a phys^’cal ^iuality ; that, though a moral power in itself, 
it is closely connected with physical peculiarities of tempera- 
ment. But so much might be said perhaps of all or of most 
of our virtues. The mind cannot release itself entirely from 
the influeioces of the body. A fit of indigestion may shake 
»the firmest will, as it ^hook Napoleon’s before the battle of 
Borocfmo, #and ])revented him from marshalling and moving 
his^ forces with his customary decisiveness. John Foster, in 
his. well-known esfay ^>11 “Decision of Character,” goes so far 
as to say that, if we could trace the histories of all tlie persons 
remarkable for strength of will and force of purpose, we^hould 
find that the majority were gifted with great cctistitutional 
. firmness. If such were the case, we should think it useless to 
insist upon the value <Jf “decision of character” in these pages. 
But we believe that, though often inherited or innate, it is 
also^ product of cultivation ; and that a man, constitutionally 
subject to feebleness or lassitude, may, by diligently watching 
himself, by carefully^g^iArding against eve.y sign of hesitation 
devout submission to the will of God, pre- 
vail over the weakness of the flesh. B has been said that 
every man has “ the germ of this quality,” and we believe it to 
be a.s susceptible of cultivation as the ^rm of any other 
quality ; that it is as easy to cultivate a habit of decision as a 
habit of industry, and as easy to keep tP resolution as to break 
it. We are much too prone to shift the burcjefi from our own 
ohauiders ,to those of nature ; to comfort ourselves with the- 
consolatory idea that the isresolution which springs from in- 
dolence and wifcit of thought is due to ‘‘ physical peculiarities of 
'temperament.” Let no man lay that flattering but dafigerous 
unctioji^to his soul. To educate one’s self up to a just decision 
oT^^aracter is part of that moral and mental training which 
constitutes the ch!efwoi|{c of [ife, by which alone ';wie can attain 
tS^the stature the perTect man.” We cannot expect tc^ 
complete our education without many disappointments, many^ 
failurefijbqj these must not discourage us. Because we some- 
times fair awaytfrom a purpose, we must not lose heart; 
because At'e waver ^^Jlen we should stand firrn, we 'ipust not .1 
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too hastily assume that we are the victims of a constitutional 
weakness of character. On the contrary, let us accept the 
warning, and profit by it to be on our guard against a repeti7 
tion of the weakness. 

“ Lose this day loitering, — ’twill be the same story 
To-morrow, and the next more dilatory ; 

The indecision brings its own delays, 

And days are lost lamenting over days. 

Are you in earnest ? Seize this very minute ; 

What you can do, or dream you can, begin it. 

Boldness has genius, power, and magic in it. 

Only engage, and then the mind grows heated ; 

Begin, and then the work will be completed.” 

So ’’mportant to us seems the habit of decision of character, 
that we are quite prepared to risk the chance of an occasional 
premature act or judgment. It can do no more harm for a 
man to decide wrongly than never to decide at all. He must 
be hopelessly crazed in intellect and awry in morals if his deci- 
sions be invariably erroneous. But as decision of character 
almost necessarily implies accuracy of perception and clear- 
ness of reasoning, there is little fear that it will ever lead to ill 
conclusions. It m'ast not be confo+y-Mjed with obstinacy, 
which, indeed, is the vice of a feeble rather tnan'Or-a'-SLiuag 
character. The man of decision will know when to yield, and 
will yield promptly ; the obstinate man adheres to his stand- 
point whether it be right or wrong. Obstinacy is the natural 
refuge of the timid. It is the legitimate offspring of doubt 
and indecision. True 'firmness will be as swift to concede as 
strong to persisf i^ the interests of truth and justice. 

• In his quaintly humorous way, Sydney Smith formuKvUu 
much sound advice when he said,* ‘‘In order to do anything 
in this world that is worth doing, we must not #tand sltivering 
on the Sank, thinking of the cold and the danger, but jump in 
and scramble through as well as we can. It will not be 
perpetually calculating and adjusting nice chances; it dia*^R 
^very Veil before the Flood, whea^a wan could consult. his 
jjficnds upon an intended publication for a hundred and frity 
^ears, and then live to see its success for six or seven cenrfuries 
afterwards ; but at present a man doubts, and wait^.and hesi- 
tates, and consijlts his brother, and his uno^e, and his first 
cousins, qAd his particular friends, till one Hy he finds that he 
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is sixty-five years of age — that he has lost so much time in 
consulting first cousins and particular friends, that he has no 
*ime left to follow their adviced^ A young man will often be 
sat^erl f^Am grave misfortunes by the power of thinking and 
Ticting decisively*; of “ putting his foot down,” when a false 
step might be the prelude to the facilis descensus Averni. It 
is told of a certain king of Macedon that in the thick of the 
fight he rcjtired to a*ncighbouring city on the excuse of sacri- 
ficing to Hercules. His adversary, Emilius, likewise implored 
' the lijelp of the gods, but at the same time plunged into the 
fray, sworTl in hand, and won the laurels of victory. When, at 
Ai*cola, Napoleor^saw the tide of battle ebbing, he decided on 
a dashing stroke ; sitmmoned five-and-twenty troopers to his 
side, gave each a trumpet, and executed a sudden that 

scattered the enemy like chaff. 

The career of Napoleon, by the way, furnishes numerous 
remarkable illustrati(ins of what may be achieved by decision 
Qf character. In his famous campaign in Italy he had de- 
spatched a force of 10,000 men to capture Mantua and 
conTpl^te the conquest of Lombardy ; but a clever strategic 
movement of the Austrian army, 60,000 strong, placed him in a 
positio]} of grcn^^haigcT. The Austrians advanced along both 
shores' ot ifie Lago di Garda, with the view of cutting off his 
retreat to Milan. Napoleon at once decided on posting him- 
self at the end of the lake, so as to interpo^se between the two 
divisions when they should seek to effect a junction. By a 
rapid concentration, he hoped to cj^erwhelm the division 
(20,000 strong) which had turned the lake, and then turn 
r^jiidly and -fall upon the 40,000 who had ctefiled between the 
lakT and the Adige. But to occupy the extremity of the lake, 
it was necessa^ to call it) all his troops from the Lower Adige 
^^Ti'd th% Lower Mincia, to withdraw Augureau, one ofjiis lieu- 
tenants, from Legagno, and Serrurier, another, from Mantua, 
e!ktensive a line was no longer tenable. This involved a 
considerable sacjifice, for Mantua had been besieged (firing 
months; a consicfcrablf^ battering-train haTl been trans-' 
ported before it, Ihe fortress was on the point of surrenderiiTg^ 
and by allowing it to be re-victualled, he would lose the fruit^ 
of his vigorous ^fforts, an almost assured prey. Napoleon, 
iiowever,owas not given to hesitate. Of two important ob- 
jects he had the l|gacity*to detect and seize the more im- 
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portant, and sacrifice the other to it — a resolution simple in 
itself, but exhibiting the great captain and the great rhan. 
Not in war merely, but in politics and all the affairs o£ 
life, if men encounter two objects, and seek to 'compass 
both, they will fail in each. Bonaparte possessed that rare 
and decisive vigour which prompts at once the choice and the 
sacrifice. Had he persisted in guarding the whole course of 
the Mincio, from the extremity of the *Lago di . Garda to 
Mantua, his line would have been pierced ; while if he had 
concentrated upon Mantua to cover it) he would have *been 
required to cope with 70,000 men at once — with 6o,uoo in the 
front, and 10,000 in the rear. Abandoning Mantua, he accumu- 
lated his forces at the point of the Lago ui Garda, and with all 
the su.?/:ess he had anticipated. Striking first at tlie corps of 
20,000 under Quasdanovitch, he drove back its vanguard; 
whereupon tlie Austrian general, surprised to find in mS front 
the formidable columns of the French, was induced to halt until 
he could gain information of the other Austrian corps under 
his commander, Marshal Wurmser. Detecting what was pass"*- 
ing in Quasdanovitclfs mind, Napoleon contented hipnself 
with having checked his advance, and turned to meet Wurmser. 
But Wurmser with lialf his corps had “.ua^'cl^d on to relieve 
Mantua, leaving 20,000 behind under Bayulitscl'i. Tdelat'teiy 
with an extended line, pushed forward to surround the French. 
Napoleon, however, perceiving ^4he weakness of its centre, 
aimed at it a crushing blow, and compelled it to retreat.* A 
rapid pursuit completed its discomfiture ; and in a week from 
the beginning of hostilities, the Austrian commanders, dispi- 
rited and baffled, r/ere falling back in confusion to the Tyrol, 
having lost 10,000 men, and abandoned the Lombard kingdBin 
to the brilliant arms of the young French general. In this 
remarktt»ble campaign, Napoleon’s decision of character wa-s 
not less evident than his military genius. As Wellington 
afterwards said of him, there was no general in whose prcs^im^ 
it wa^ so dangerous to make a mistake. Hp saw it imm^i- 
ately, and imrficdiately profited by<-iL 

True decision of character will not hesita^ to abandon an 
object which it clearly sees to be unattainable, but will fierse- 
vere until it arrives at this point of view. And there is this 
to be remembered, that it is a kind of talisman whi^h nearly 
always commands success. “ Whatever {f u wish,”' says an 
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elocjiient writer, “ that you are ; for such is the force of our 
will, joined to the Divine, that whatever we wish to be, sin 
/:erely and with a true intention, that we become/^ Certainly, 
withoutJiiis firm determination of purpose we are but rudderless 
%hips buffeted about on the wild sea of passion, or shuttlecocks 
which circumstance tosses to and fro at its pleasure. It is 
the characteristic, as Horace has noted, of the wise statesman, 
jiistutn ac tenacem propositi, to be just and tenacious of purpose. 
Here, in the tersest phraseology, the essential marks of a reason- 
able ^decision of charaeter are indicated ; it is not only firm, but 
just; ancfits force of will is always brought to bear upon a 
noble end. Loo^ at the decision of a Wyclif, a Savonarola, 
and a Luther, and consider how much religion gained by it. 
Contrast it with the unhappy vacillations of a Cranmef^ I.ook 
at the decision of a Hampden, an Eliot, and a Pym, 'and con- 
sider how much it has profited tlie cause of English freedonn. 
Contrast it with the ♦temporising policy of a Falkland. It is 
sufficiently obvious that indecision in certain circumstances 
may swell to the proportions of a fatal vice ; but under whatever 
coiHii^ions it is manifested, it cannot be otherwise than evil. 

In matters* of great concern, and which must be done,” ob- 
serves, Jill otsc^^* ‘‘ thei?j is no surer argument of a weak mind 
than irresolution — to be undetermined when the case is so plain 
and the necessity so urgent. To be always intending to live 
a new life, but never to find tune to set about it. This is as if a 
man should put off eating and drinking and sleeping from one 
day to another, until he is starved anc^ destroyed.” 

Dr. Chalmers used to say that, in the dynamics of human 
.affairs, two qualities were essential to grefitness ; power and 
promptitude. One man might possess both, another power 
without promptitude, q fhird promptitude without pov/er. 
JTfi alkiding'to this utterance, Dr. John Brown remarks that 
we must all feel its common sense, and can readily see how it 
to a general in the field, to a pilot in a storm, to a 
sporfsman, to a /encer. to a debater. It is the same, h^ adds, 
with an operating sui^eon'at all times, and itiay be at any 
time with the prJKtitioner of the art of healing. He mu^W^ 
ready for every emergency ; he must have power and promptr 

tude. , , • 

• “ It is a curiOi^ condition,” says Dr. Brown, ^Hhat this re- 

quires : it is like Weping •with your pistol under your pillow, 
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and it on full cock — a moment lost, and all may be lost. 
There is the very nick of time. This is what we meah by 
presence of mind ; by a man having such a subject at hi« 
finger-ends ; that part of the mind lying nearest ivje pircer, 
world, and having to act on it through the bodily organs', 
through the will — the outposts must be always awake. It is 
of course, so to speak, only a portion of the mind that is thus 
needed and made available. If the whole mind w'ere for ever 
at the advanced post, it would soon lose itself in this endeavour 
to keep it. . . . Your men of promptitude witliout genius or ' 
power, including knowledge and will, present the wedge the 
wrong way. Thus your extremely prompt ^people are often 
doing the wrong thing, which is almost always worse than 
nothing^ . . . We must have just enough of the right know- 
ledge and no more; we must have the habit of using this; 
we must have self-reliance, and the consentaneousness of the 
entire mind ; and whatsoever our hand §nds to do, we must 
do it with our might.” 

Dr. Brown supplies two or three striking instances of that 
presence of mind which is a necessary part of or a corollary to 
decision of character. Dr. Reid of Peebles, celebrated ""about 
the beginning of the present century a.f die I^Q^tor of Tweed- 
dale, was a man with a strong mental and morarfib'rel and, we“ 
may add, a ivarm lover of horses. One fair-day he met 
with a fine blacky horse, entire, thoroughbred, for which 
the groom asked a low ])rice, but would answer no questions. 
Amid the jests and taunts of his friends, the' Doctor de- 
cided to buy hi^n. Next morning he rode him up Tweed- 
side, and came Lome after a long round well satisfied ; 
he had never been better carried. This went*- on Vur 
some weeks ; the fine creature seemed absolutely without 
a fault. One Sunday morning the Doctor was ‘posting up 
by Neidpath at a great pace, the country people trooping' 
into the town to church. Opposite the fine old casMe,i^pn, 
which^ Scott has set the seal of his genius, the thoroughbrea 
^ood stock-stiK ; and so suddenly, tk^t itlheeded all the Doctor’"S 
hr -oemanship to counteract the law of pi ojecties. He kept his 
J^'at, however, and not only gave no sign of urging the horse, 
but rather intimated it to be his particular desire that*he sliould 
remain at ease.^’ He sat there a full hdur, hi& friends • 
making an excellent joke of it, and he d(i(ttining, of course, 
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all interference. At the end of the hour, the Black 
Duke, as he was called, turned one ear forward, then 
another, looked aside, shook himself, and moved on, his 
rnaster was exactly what he wished ; 

Rnd irom that day till his death, some fifteen years after, 
never did thesev two friends allude to this little circum' 
stance, and it was never repeated; though it had turned out 
that he had killed ‘two men previously. The Doctor when 
he purchased him must have said to himself, ‘‘If he be not 
^toletj, there is a reason for his paltry price and he would 
go over all the possibilities. So that, when the horse stootl 
stijl, the Doctor would say, “ Ah, this is it but then lie came 
to this conclusioif atonce, and lost no time, and did nothing. 
Had he touched the horse with spur or whip, or imp^iently 
jerked his bit, the case would have failed. 

A lady was seated on her lawn, her children Tiround her, 
when a mad dog made his appearance, pursued by iieasants. 
What did she do ? Reader, what would you have done ? Shut 
your eyes and think. She went straight to the dog, received 
his 'head in her thick stuff gown between her knees, and, muff- 
ling if up, hold it there stoutly until assistance came. No one 
was hurt. Of course,' '^hen all were saved, the heroic woman 
fainteCi.' ‘ 

“I once saw a great surgeon,” says Dr.* Brown, ‘bafter settling 
a particular procedure as to a life-and-death operation, as a 
general settles his order of battle. He began his work, and at* 
the second cut altered the entire conduct of the operation. 
No one not in the secret could have t^ld this— not a moment’s 
pause, not a quiver of the face, not a look doubt. This is 
same master-power in arms which makes the diffcrei^ce 
between Sir John Moore and Sir John Cope.” 

•• Yet another h'istance — 

“ Mrs. Major Robertson, a woman of slight malce, great 
beauty, and remarkable energy, courage, and sense, on going 
up to her bedroom at night — there being no one in the house 
but a servant giH in t1|e ground-floor — saw a portion of i#man’^ 
foot projecting fmm uiider the bed. She gave no cry of al^j^ 
but shut the door as psiial, set down her candle, and began^^ 
if.to lindr^ss, when she said aloud to herself, with an impatienf 
tone and gestufe, H’ve forgotten that key again, I declare ; ’ 
and leading theVft^dle fuming and the door open, she went 
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downstairs, got the watchman, and secured the proprietor of 
the foot, which had not moved an inch. How many women 
or men could have done, or rather have borne, all this ? ” 
When Sir Colin Campbell was asked how long it w4uld tS'ke 
him to prepare for his voyage to India, on h*is ap?\)ointp:ient t6 
command the British army engaged in the suppression of the 
Indian mutiny, he answered, “Twenty-four hours.” So, too, 
I^edyard, the African traveller, to the incjuiry whep he would 
be ready to start for Africa, replied, To-morrow morning.” 
This is the promptitude of true decision* Livingstone, in one 
of his African excursions, was suddenly confronted by a tiger. 
Without a moment’s hesitation he threw up his arms, and gave 
a loud shout ; the startled animal turned tail and took to flight. 
Glancmg at a less romantic sphere of incident, we meet with 
an exaSplc of decision in the career of George Moore, the 
London me'rchant-prince. In early life he “ travelled ” for the 
firm of Fisher & Co., lacc-dcalcrs, and l^y his bonhomib and 
readiness soon formed a large connection. So signal was his 
success in pusliing his employers’ business, that in the “ com- 
mercial rooms ” of the inns which he frequented he was' re- 
garded as a kind of hero. A young “ traveller,” who hacl just 
entered the Northerrf circuit, arrived a4 the Sjar Hotel, Man- 
chester, while about a dozen “ travellers ” were assislin'^George 
Moore to pack up his'-goods. “ Wlio is that young fellow they 
are making such a fuss about ?” ^ “ Oh, it’s George ! ” “And 
■?vho^s George?” “‘What ! Don’t you know the Napoleon of 
Watling Street?' I.et me introduce you ! ” He deserved this 
flattering appellation. On one occasion he visited Manchester, 
and, after unpactiijg his goods, called upon his first customer. 
Fivim him he learned that the agent of a rival house had reacTfbd 
the town on the previous day, and •intended to remain for a 
day or two more. “Then,” said MooVe,. “ it’s of no usch wast- 
ing my tfme here with my competitor before me.” Returning*’ 
to his hotel, he called some of his friends to help 
repacking his stock, drove off to Liverpool, began business 
\ext day, and secured the greater%^ar| of th*e orders befortf 
hi^pponent’s arrival. 

/His employers next sent him to Irelan;], to revive their busi- 
^ness there. In Dublin he set to work “in^right good earheot:” 
“ He had now,” t,o use his own words, “ a j^eat confidence 
in himself,” and he resolved to makg Fislifci^ name carry all 
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before it. He toiled and moiled from morn till night. He 
was up in the morning early, called upon his customers during 
the day, packed up his goods in the evening, and set off by 
ryghiicoach for the next town upon his route. For succes- 
5ive-j^eeks the on^y sleep he secured was on the outside of a 
coach, but at least it was sound sleep. 

Samuel Budgett, whose life has been written as that of 
‘‘ The Successful Merchant,’* was largely gifted with the 
faculty of decision indispensable to success in business opera- 
tions# Not long befoiKi his death, hearing a person express a 
wish for ‘^more money,” he exclaimed, “ Do you ? Then I do 
not ; I have got cpite enough. But if I did wish for more, I 
should it.’’ And •such was his force of character, that he 
would unquestionably have justified his words had he re-aeitered 
active life. He was wont to say, with proud self^ 0 <^fidence, 
that in whatever position he might be placed, he would work 
*his vvay onward ; ay^ that if he were left without a shilling, 
sjtill he would rise. His faith in the power of a firm resolution 
was unbounded. In speaking to some of the poorer young 
men in his neighbourhood, and urging them to self-improve- 
ment, 'he declared there was no reason why they not — 
though the reason was^l^ar why they 'Rwuld not — each one 
of them be worm ten thousand j)ounds. 

In the political world we find a remafkable example of de- 
cision of character in the grej^t Earl of Chatham. He formed 
his plans with promptitude ; he executed them with energyV 
Such was his vigour and such his intellectual stress, that 
he communicated something of his own^ nature to his 
^ibo rdinates. Colonel Bane said of him# that no one ever 
sj^efit fiv^ minutes with him in his closet without leaving 
it braver than he entered* it. With him, to design was to 
acconiiplish. * A striking contrast is presented by Sy James 
Ivlackintosh, whom the late Lord Dalling, in his brilliant 
i^kftstftrical Characters,” has appropriately designated “The 
Man of Promise^” A man of great abilities and lofty aspira- 
tfons, he accomplishel little. His life is a sad* record of un# 
fulfilled projects^ was always meditating action !l!^d 

neve^eginning. could not make up his mind to ben^ 
t+ivTOw even tvheiyhe had fixed his arrow. No man knew 
better hc^w to hJTjdie right nail on the head, but he could never 
persuade himself^ Jo lift .the hammer, or, if he did so, he 
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wavered in the very act of striking, and hence the blow failed 
of its effect, became nothing better than a coup vianqtd " At 
college he alternated between politics and philosoph}^ When 
studying medicine at Edinburgh, he gave up two-thi/ils of 
time to poetry at home and elocution at a debatii^g club.V kt 
last, having passed his examinations, when necessity compelled 
him, he made an effort to establish himself, first at Salisbury 
and next at Weymouth ; but failing to secure a largp practice, 
he withdrew in disgust to Brussels. Politics then attracted his 
attention, and he won a sudden reputation by his ‘‘Vin^liciog 
Gallicje,” written in reply to Edmund Burke’s denunciation 
of the French Revolution. Leaving the legal profession, he 
excited quite a furore by his lectures on Public Law at Lin- 
coln’s -^nn, and his defence of M. Peltier, accused of plotting 
against \'he life of Napoleon. For a while he held the office 
of the Recdhlership of Bombay. Then, returning to England, 
and coming to the conclusion that ‘Gt >yas time to do some- 
thing decided,” he entered Parliament, where he made several 
successful speeches. I'his career did not satisfy him, and he 
accepted at the same time a ])rofessorship at Haileybury 
College, “alike unable to commit himself to the great Stream 
of public life, or to avoid lingering- c-vuts shores.” He pro- 
jected a grand historical work and a system *of* ““Morals,” 
neither of which ever became more than an outline ; and, finally, 
when the shadows of old age were already darkening over his 
-wandering path, he*'set to work with some degree of industry, 
and actually produced two or three minor compositions, which, 
if not unworthy of a p*iace in English literature, are by no 
means such as might have been expected from his unques- 
tionable powers. Thus genius and scholarship were neiWra- 
lised by want of decision. The* stream was copious, but 
wasted jtself in wide shallows becaqse not confinf'd to 
any definite channel. “ No man,” says Lord Dalling, “ doin^ 
so little, ever went through a long life continually creatingHh^t 
belief that he would ultimately do so much.” His career was 
■^ne iSng corrftTientary on John Kq^stef^s emphatic words ^ 
man without decision can never^be s^id to belong to 
cimself; since, if he dared to assert t;|Dat he did, the puny 
force of some cause, about as powerful y^pu would •havCa'^.v-p 
j)Osed as a spider, may make a seizure of tne 'Unhappy boaster 
the very next moment, and contemptuouslj| ^xhibit the futility 
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of the determinations by which he was to have proved the 
independence of his understanding and will. He belongs 
to what{5Ai,r can make captive of him j and one thing after 
.^itAher lincHmtes its right to him, by arresting him while he 
to g%^n ^ as twigs and chips floating near the edge 
^of a river are int^^epted by every weed, and whirled in every 
little eddy. HavinV concluded on a design, he may pledge 
himself to.accomplreh it, if the hundred diversities of feeling 
which may come within the work will let him. His character 
pxeQ^ling all foresight^of his conduct, he may sit and wonder 
what form*and direction his views and actions are destined to 
tak£ to-morrow ; as a farmer has often to acknowledge that 
next day’s procecfdings are at the disposal of its winds and 
clouds.” 

We agree with an essayist already quoted, that^ is the 
want of this promptness and decision of charact^, of this 
T!Kfja5Tty of sticking l^ce a burr to a particular object, of this 
readiness to grapple with an emergency as it arises, which 
causes so many pitiable failures in life. Wise men there are 
as well as fools who never succeed, because they cannot decide 
upon aliything. They see so many courses that they cannot 
pitch upon one^ or thiiir^ilRiid vision conjures up so many 
obstacles, of tlfeir vagrant flincy makes excursions in so many 
different directions, that they can never gj^t a step in advance. 
Either their intellect is so ///n'd and plastic as to run to waste 
in a thousand moulds and grooves, or th^ir understanding i^ 
of that dilatory, uncertain kind which affords a man just light 
enough to see the dangers before him*but not the way out of 
^em. ‘‘ Force of character ” is to them an ei'iigma ; “ decision,” 
a^'TOrd the meaning of which they utterly miss. Of sudi 
men it has been jhthily said that they have no backbone,^ 
nothing more than a ^ham vertebral column, made ^f india- 
Mibber, and absolutely incapable of rigidity. Voltaire said of 
Hafpe that he was an oven which was always heating up, 
but never cooked anything. Those feeble, irresolute creatures 
^vho let “ I dare not ” jai^^ipon I would,” ar« like ine^pert^ 
oarsmen who bea^aboJt and splash the water, but never m%^ 
their ^at alien/. TMcy are always balancing probabilities 
■W*«i^re the jflmn ^mo sacrifice themselves on the shrine of 
proverbial phijp and seek an excuse for jtheir vacillations 

‘ in such bugbqpr i\]Kims a§ ‘‘ A bird in the hand is worth two 
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in the bush,” which is not true if the ‘‘two in the bush ” can 
be easily transferred to the hand. We recommend tc them 
the poet’s beautiful apologue, in which he speaks or the two 
cliief moments in the diver’s life, and symboli:.es the .occa- 
sions that befall every brave, adventurous sogl 

“ One, when a beggar, he prepares M plunge ; 

One, when a jnince, he rises with his pearl.” 

Unless we make the plunge with swift decisive stroke, the 
pearl will never be ours. 

“ Thou wert a daily lesson 

Of courage, hope, and fa'th ; ’ 

Wc wondered at thee living, 

We envy thee thy death. 

“ Uiou wert so meek and reverent, 

So resolute of w'ill, 

So hold to bear the uttermdst. 

And yet so calm and still.” 

These lines were written by George Wilson, of Edinburgh, 
in memory of his friend. Dr. Reid ; but it has been well said 
that they apply with peculiar force to his owa^career ; a career 
which we proceed to sketch very briefly, because it seems to 
us a remarkable illustration of what may be done by a man 
who is in earnest, who kno\vs his own mind, and acts upon it. 

George Wilson was born in Edinburgh in 1818. Educated 
at the High School, l^e left it when fifteen years old, and 
applied himself with all the energy of his nature to the study 
of medicine, and inore particularly of chemistry. Weakness of 
constitution had already showed itself, but had no effect upon his 
Jatellectual ardour. “ I don’t think I shall live long,” he said 
in his seventeenth year; “my mind wifl, must wbrk itself out, 
and the body will soon follow it.” If his life were to be a 
short one, he was determined to cram into it work ^ndhgh, 
and l^e read and wrote and thought “ while i^ was yet day.” 
c After some! practice in the labcyat^^ry of Dr. Graham, he 
^ rj7K the degree of M.D., and became ' leef .^er on chemistry, 
"^he freshness of his style and the orif mality^of his ynethod 
speedily drawing round him a large circ’“ of .ppiis . Ilf \JiX^ 
of his vacations die went on a long tweniydou ; milp walk in* 
the Perthshire Highlands, but meeting Wvith ian injury to 
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his foot,' returned to Edinburgh seriously ill. An abscess 
forme^and the result was a disease in the ankle joint, requir- 
ing parttsj^mputation of the foot. Physical pain, however, 
nq^sh^y his energetic course. With wonderful courage 
.,4n^fii^tinued4n^p«blic lectures — dictating them when he could 
^not write — and liW private studies. He was next afflicted with 
rheumatism and in^ammation of the eye, which were treated 
by the adininistrati^ of colchicum, cupping, and blistering. 
Tortured and pained both day and night, he could obtain 
*^ natd ies of sleep only ^Jlrollgh the influence of morphia. His 
condilion nvas rendered more serious by symptoms of pul- 
monary disease, but he still continued to give his weekly 
lectures. Returning •home from these, he Avould exclaim, 

“ Well, there’s another nail put into my coflin ; ” but had 
pledged himself to the public, and nothing could iqdQce him 
to shrink from what he conceived to be a duty. 

WTJrft — work — work ! His body victimised by setons and blis 
ters, he persevered in*liis daily labours. He knew that he was 
af)proaching the end, and to a dear friend he wrote, “ Don’t 
be surprised if any morning at breakfast you hear I am gone.” 
This w^s said- in no mood of morbid sentimentalism, for never 
was there a blither, hagpie/ spirit, nor t)ne more confident 
and hopeful,* f^Te did not groan or complain, even when the 
weakness caused by loss of blood from the lungs compelled a 
brief interval of rest; but, after a few weeks’ change of air, 
returned to his work, blithel^ and bravel)f exclaiming, “ Th^ 
water is rising in the well again.” Though suffering from ^ 
extensive disease of the lungs and a htrassing cough, he went 
on with his lectures as usual. ‘‘ How noJ)ly, how sweetly, 
hcTw^heeMly,” says Dr. John Brown, “he bore all those lortg 
baffling years ; how his bright, active, ardent, unsparing s^ 
ioi-ded.it over his fraU but willing body, making it do more 
tlian seemed possible, and, as it were, by sheer force of will 
Ojjderii^ it to live longer than was in it to do, those who lived 
with him and witnessed this triumph of spirit over matter will 
n0t. soon forget.* It \^s ^lesson to every one«of whaf truq, 

• goodness of natiuig^ elelated and cheered by the highest i 
happiest of all ^fotivej can make a man endure, achieve, andP 

• 

. One day, a^^^vering his usual lecture, \ie had returned 

* home, arfd c^fn to fnjoy a brief repose, when he was 
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aroused by a fit of coughing and the rupture of a blood-vessel, 
causing the loss of a. considerable quantity of blood. Jliough 
aware of the significance of this fatal symptom, he yielded not 
for a moment to despondency or languor; made l*s appear- 
ance regularly at the family meals; and, on'tfe vefy nex*- 
lectured twice in public, though the excrtion’induced a second 
attack of hoemorrhage. A severe illne^ followed. Once 
more he rallied ; and on his convalescence being assured, was 
appointed (in 1855) to the Professorship of Technology and 
the Curatorship of the Industrial Mireiim. The first a 
new creation, and its duties were undefined, almost undefin- 
able; but Wilson threw himself into the work with intense 
ardour, collected specimens and models, elaborated details, 
and Lctured “without ceasing.” His force of character main- 
tained a constant struggle with disease, and maintained it 
until another attack of haemorrhage, this time from the stomach 
as well as the lungs, forced him to relax a little. “ Tor a 
month, or some forty days,” he wrote, “a dreadful Lent, the 
wind has blown geographically from ‘Araby the Blest,’ but 
thermometrically from Iceland the accursed. I have been 
made prisoner of war, but by an icicle in the lungs, and have 
shivered and burned alternately for a large portion of the last 
month, and spat blood till I grew pale with coughing. Now 
I am better, and to-itiorrow I give my concluding lecture (on 
Technology), thankful that I hayc contrived, notwithstanding 
all my troubles, to carry on without missing a lecture to the 
’'last day of the Faculty pf Arts.” 

But' his physical strength was rapidly declining. To 
write a letter beoame an effort. A constant weariness beset 
htm. He contrived, nevertheless, so far to prevail* ovef the 
liody as to write his very valuable ‘book, “The Five Gateways 
of Knowledge,” which has been justly characterised i-as “a 
prose poem or hymn of the finest utterance and fancy — the 
white light of science diffracted through the crystalline prism 
of his mind into the coloured glories of the, spectrum ; truth 
dressed in the iridescent hues o'S.dic^. rainbow, and not the 
]ctr?butall the more true.” Days rei\alerQ*ogloomy by pain, 
knd nights rendered weary by want of s^ ^ep, Crmld not qubdue 
this unconquerable spirit, with its firm, at;^:ia>Vv,', intrepia-to^i^. 
He resumed his decture.s, and began with WlnWst Ijis “Life 
of Professor Edward Forbes.” His vitaDpowefe w^e giving 
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way to repeated attacks of bleeding from the lungs, but he 
coulcj\not be persuaded to lay aside his armour. ‘‘ The word 
1^,'^ote, seems to me the biggest word in the world, 
is up]jeNjost in all my serious doings.” 

orw'liay- (the i8th of November 1859), he returned 
irom Ins' lecture-^m with a sharp pain in his side, so that he 
could, scarcely craw\upstairs to his bedroom. The physicians, 
on examining him, declared that it proceeded from an attack 
of pleuro-pncumoiha. He was too shattered to resist so terrible 
'it ^isg^ise, and, after an^llness of five days, passed away peace- 
fully ibto his eternal rest. 

We have cited him here as a shining example of the high 
and noble success^ha^ crowns the life of the man of decision, 
the man whose intellectual power is happily supplemented by 
moral firmness. But it will be well for the reader to r-ecollect 
that he affords an example of an even more important truth. 

George Wilson,” says Dr. John Brown, “to all such 
men — and this is the great lesson of his life — the heavens are 
fd^f ever telling His glory, the firmament is for ever showing 
forth His handiwork ; day unto day, every day, is for ever 
uttering speech, and night unto night is showing knowledge 
concerning Him. Whence’ considered .hese heavens as he 
lay awake, wSafy and in pain, they were to him tlie work of 
His fingers. The moon, walking in brig^htness, and lying in 
white glory on his bed — the stars — were of Him ordained. 
He was a singularly happy and happy-mak?ng man. No one'^ 
since his boyhood could have suffered more from pain and*^- 
languor, and the misery of an unable ^fody. Yet he was not 
only cheerful, he was gay, full of all sort% of fun — genuine 
'Yum^^and kis jokes and queer turns of thought and word weiti 
often worthy of Cowper or •Charles I.amb. Being, from hl^ 
§t^e oj health and his ‘knowledge of medicine, necessarily 
* jfinindful of death, ^ having the possibility of his dying any day 
or^ aayohour always before him, and that ‘undiscovered 
country* lying full in his view, he must, taking as he did the 
riglit notion of th^ natu^ of^things, have had a pisculiar ifiten-. 

• sity of pleasure iiy eiery*day beauties of the world — 

^he c^imon sun, the air, the skies, 
were opening Paradise.’ ” 

We ha^e sjfoke*! ^hitherto of business qualities; we have 
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now to speak of business habits. And this section of our 
book we might easily open, were we so inclined, with prudent 
maxims and sage commonplaces bearing upon the^ power of 
habit. As, for instance, from St. Augustine: ‘.‘My will the 
enemy held, and thence had made a chain for m’e, arid bouna 
me. For of a froward will was a lust made, and a lust servea 
became custom, and custom not resistecj/' became necessity. 
By which truths, as it were, joined togettier (whence I called 
it a chain), a hard bondage held me enthralled.’^ Or from 
Montaigne: “Habit is a violent and treacherous schoolmis- 
tress. She, by little and little, slyly and un perceived, shps in 
the feet of her authority ; but having by this gentle and humble 
beginning, with the aid of time, fixed and^'established it, she 
then .unmasks a furious and tyrannical countenance, against 
which we have no more the courage nor the power so much as 
to lift up c/ar eyes.” But we shall be content with a forcible 
illustration suggested by a modern writer. Some ' of c’ii* 
readers may have seen a machine intended to operate upon 
cold iron. With all the tranquil ease of a common printing- 
press, it exerts a force equal to a thousand tons ; while each 
pressure of the “ ram ” expels large cubes out of the solid bar 
with as much facility as one cam'-b'-^^k earthenware or mould 
clay. It will drive its hard steel finger through "iron two inches 
thick without the slightest jar or failure in the regularity of its 
action. What is the secret of this “ prodigious and constant 
-power”? It lies hi the acciUAiulatcd force of the balance- 
.,wheel, which, performing one hundred and thirty revolutions 
in' a minute, bears witli crushing momentum upon the steel 
punch, and mu^t^eitlier brexik the whole machine into frag- 
ments or drive through every obstacle. Such is thp power of 
hab it. It accumulates in time a, moral force as resistless as 
the*“pressure of the balance-wheel. 'And by no means all for 
evil. Frequently it supplies a much-needed support on which 
the mind can fall back safely when oppressed by any sudden 
affliction. “ There are times of pressure in every man’s lite, 
wherf he wouid utterly fail but for the help thus afforded ; but, 
'fijrtunately, at the crisis, by the ftlVcerof principles that have 
fathered energy by long and persever^g fe^pit, he is carried 
over the dead-point, and then is able ^ ralljkhis gtren^^^h fqt 
new trials.” How all-important is it, theKi'^Athat we should 
vigilantly attend to the formation oi good Ifaiits^-hallits which’ 
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ill the liour of trial, may become, as we have said, a buttress 
and 5jot a snare ! Such, for instance, as a habit of punctuality, 
a habit 'of temperance, a habit of attention to detail, a habit 
•gT weigh^g'Our words, and, before all and above all, a habit of 
1 ai'e habits which will largely hel]) us along the 

pathway of life, bridging over many a deep gulf, and staying 
our feet on many a dangerous precipice. To the man of 
business, for instance, how valuable must be the habit of close 
and careful observation, the habit of order and method, the 
Imbit^of remembering^ engagements ! This is not suggesting 
that %e should become the slai'es of habit ; on the contrary, 
we are desirous that habit sliall become our slave. 

To convert life^int^i a thing of routine is as serious an error 
as to treat it as if it were a child’s toy. But to keep th» mind 
steady, to prevent the imagination from straying idiy in this 
or that direction, it is necessary to insist u|56n regular 
kNhitsr They are sworn foes to dawdling, negligence, dis- 
order, apathy. An oar does little to propel a boat unless 
tliere is a rowlock in which to guide it; and our habits, if 
wisely cultivated, serve to supply the needful grooves for our 
intelleistual powers. Mr. Calhoun, the American statesman, 
was wont to say that early subjected his mind to a 

rigid course •of-’ fliscipline, and had persisted without faltering 
until he had early acquired a perfect control over it ; that lie 
could now confine it to any subject as long as he pleased, 
without wandering even for a ftiomcnt ; lha*t it was his unifdnit. 
habit ^ when he set out alone to walk or ride, to select a subject 
for reflection, and that he never sufferecf his attention to wander 
from it until he was satisfied with its exanjination.” In like 
mantier, it is the habit of discipline that converts an armc*d 
mob into a compact battalidU:. 

,The^biography of grearmen is a record of greatness achieved 
by the cultivation of good habits. The habit of exact and 
pati?nlrt thought made Newton the discoverer of the principle 
of gravitation. The habit of close attention to the physical 
features of a coifntry ejiabl;^d Wellington to win^ at Wat6rloo.^ 
dTe habit of metl^^ica^ lalJour resulted in Laplace’s vast coft -rj.- 
butionjtoastrorpmical science. And so the tale ru'ns on. Dr.' 
cfe^*'vritos thsA du^jg his winter residence in the frozen lands 
of the grim ^,6\^^v^^orld, he kept up the spirits of his men, 
roused ‘Kteir e^ergiel,’ an?d preserved even their physical health, 

L 
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by rigidly enforcing tlie old habits. Nothing/’ he remarks, 
“ depresses and demoralises so much as a surrender q£ the 
approved and habitual forms of life. I resolved that every- 
thing should go on as it had done. The arrangemeift of hoisTiS^ 
the distribution and details of duty, the reli^ops «xerciseS‘,.thr, 
ceremonials of the table, the fires, the lights, the vvafch, the 
labours of the observatory, and the notation of the tides and 
the sky — nothing should be intermitted that had contributed 
to make up the day.’’ 

To the lawyer, the man of science, the man of business, it 
must be admitted that the habit of accuracy proves invaluable. 
Consider what serious mistakes it prevents ; what loss of time, 
labour, temper, energy. To do one thiag Accurately is more 
profitfjble in the long-run than to do ten things imperfectly, 
“I do not know,” says Sir Arthur Helps, ‘Hhat there is any- 
thing, except it be humility, which is so valuable as an inci- 
dent of education as accuracy. And accuracy can be taQghtv 
Direct lies told to the world are as dust in the balance when 
weighed against the falsehoods of inaccuracy. These are the 
fatal things, and they are all pervading. I scarcely care what 
is taught to the young, if it will but implant in them the habit 
of accuracy. How .'•rare a thing ! How seldom do we 
repeat exactly even the terms of a message^f ’'that has been 
intrusted to us I If^we describe some occurrence we have 
witnessed or acteei in, how unconsciously do we exaggerate or 
modify the details i Even to durselves we fail in accuracy. 
We endeavour to deceive our own consciences. We will have 
it that black was not wholly black, or white entirely white. 
Accuracy in recollection is almost as scarce as accuracy in 
reiation ; and every lawyer, every physician, knows how scarce 
a commodity is the latter.” 

We are not accustomed to think of’George Washington as a 
business man, and yet he was not less successful in that capa" 
city than eminent as an administrator. Even at the earlyvage 
of thirteen he studied the forms and observances of business 

E ’th §reat ardour. He copied out bills of exchange, notes cf 
ltd, bills of sale, receipts, and similaf documents ; all being 
narkable for the accuracy and eleg inc^ yith which they 
were executed. His manuscripts then, a:£ in lifter life, pj* 
the utmost neajness and uniformity ; t>kijvhygrams always 
beautiful, the columns and tables of fi^its l^actt; all un-* 
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blotted/ unstained, and in admirable order. His business 
papers, ledgers, and day-books, in which no one wrote but 
liimseb, would have delighted the lieart of Tim Linkinwater. 
J/v’ery faiit had its place, and was recorded in a clear and 
>eg]l)le handHvritiag; neither interlineation, blot, nor blemish 
was visible. One of his rules, at this early age, was — ‘‘ Let your 
discourse with men of business be short and comprehensive.” 

From IJ59 to 1764 Washington was in full mercantile acti- 
vity, regularly exporting to London the ])roduce of his large 
'estate on the Potoma(i The shi[)ments were made in his own 
name, and to his correspondents in Lristol and laverpool, to 
which places his tobacco was consigned. In return for the 
articles exported^ie was accustomed to import from London 
twice a year the goods which he recjuired for his own ust; and 
it is recorded, as an example of the exactness ^yith which 
he conducted his commercial transactions as an importer, that 
he insisted upon his^attendant sending him, in addition to a 
general bill of the whole, the original vouchers of the shop- 
keepers or mechanics from whom purchases had been made. 
In these matters his habit of punctiliousness was such, that he 
recorded, with his own hanci, in books prepared for the pur- 
pose, all the long lists oLofders, and copies of the multifarious 
receipts froih tfie different parties who liad su[)plied the goods. 
In this way he maintained a complete supervision of the busi- 
ness, ascertained the prices, detected the slightest attempt at 
imposition, and the most trivial instance of carelessness or 
neglect. Readers of Mr. Jared Sparks’s life of the American 
patriot will be aware that lie afterwarefs carric^d these business 
habits into his management of public affairs, and that they 
frecfliently proved of much advantage to his country. * 

The habit of minding one’s own business has been stro.ngly 
irapre^ed on the atteptibn of “ beginners ” by the vej^rans of 
the commercial world. The late Philadelphia millionaire, 
Stephen Girard, to whom reference has already been made, 
used to say, “ During my long commercial experience, I 
iTave noticed that no adva^age results from telltng one’s^busii 
ness to others, except ;0 create jealousy or competition 
we are/ortunate, and ^ gratify our enemies when otherwise.’^ 
this*safe mirbit/ie was never known to deviate. 

In an Amerioi^^j^ork we read that the Honourable Peter C. 
Brooks Boston, who l^ft one of the largest fortunes ever 
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amassed in the United States, on being asked what rule lie 
would recommend to a young man as best adapted to erasure 
success, replied, “ Let him mind his own business.” To a 
similar inquiry, it is said, Mr. Robert Lenox of New Yofk,^ 
reputed to have been one of the most distinguishc?d mercliants 
ever known in the Great Western City, replied,' “ Let him be be- 
forehand with his business.” The one answer, it has been re- 
marked, seems to include the other, as no man can be before- 
hand with his own business if he involve himself in that of 
others. Business is a jealous goddess, and frowns upon those 
votaries who do not devote themselves almost exclftsively to 
her shrine. 

A few anecdotes loosely strung togethsjr will enlighten the 
reader'tis to certain business habits better than pages of com- 
ment. We take one from quaint old Montaigne relating to 
Thales the philosopher : — Thales once inveighing in discourse 
against the pains and anxieties men inflicf upon themselves in 
order to become rich, was answered by one in the company 
that he resembled the fox which found fault with what it coulct 
not obtain. Thereupon Thales, for the jest's sake, had a mind 
to show the contrary; and having upon this occasion nlade a 
muster of all his wits, ^wholly to cmpiby them in the service of 
profit, he set a traffic on foot which in one year Brought him 
so great riches that the most experienced in that trade could 
hardly in their whole lives, with all their industry, have raked 
so much together. Now-a-days’ fortunes are not made with 
such wonderful rapidity * but it is to be observed that they are 
made in the sam^ way, namely, by ‘‘mustering all one's wits” 
and applying themrto the object in hand, 

'Let not the reader marvel that a philosopher lil^^ ThMes 
engaged in business. There is no wall of partition between 
business, and literature, or biusiness and art, or business and 
.science. The qualities which secure success in trade or com- 
merce are those which secure success in other departmtnPJ o,^ 
human industry. A vulgar prejudice exists against business, 
unworthy of a'^nation which to thig^. source traces so much of 
i^-ffrosperity ; but in truth it is not necdissarLlv demoralising or 
mean or degrading. It is not deficient even in the elements 
of the romantic and picturesque ; and th&^xciting e^iso3t*34t¥ 
the careers of many great merchants anq^7rcessful traders . 
immeasurably surpass in interest tljose which embefl'ish thf^ 
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pages of popular fiction. Undoubtedly, if a man devote him- 
self wholly and exclusively to money-making he will become 
a sorry creature ; but nothing in the abstract character of busi- 
lje?s reqijires him to forfeit the refined and elevating influences 
t»f the highei^cultiHre. As a matter of fact, letters and art and the 
sciences, as well as politics, have been advantageously cultivated 
by men of business. Samuel Rogers, the poet, was a banker ; 
so was Rix:ardo, the political economist ; Grote, the author of 
our standard History of Greece ; Roscoe, the biographer of 
and Lorcnzo#de Medici ; and Bailey, the author of 
some adniirable ‘‘ Essays on the Formation of Opinion. Sir 
John Lubbock, so well known for his research as an antiquary, 
is the head of an emifient banking firm. 

Bryan Waller Proctor, Avho, as poet and dramatist, employed 
the pseudonym of “ Barry Cornwall,” was a lawyer, .and held a 
Commissionership in Lunacy. Horace and James Smith, the 
witty authors of “T^ie Rejected Addresses,” and many other 
humorous compositions, were solicitors. So was Sharon 
Turner the historian, and so was Isir. Broderip the naturalist. 

Sir Henry Taylor, the most thoughtful of our modern poet- 
dramatists ; Sir John Kaye, the Indian historian; Anthony 
Trollope, the novelist, tcTtVhose flicile anct lively pen the public 
owe so many Tiours of healthy enjoyment ; Matthew Arnold, 
poet, essayist, critic ; Sir Arthur Help.s, the author of Friends 
in Council,” and other wise and genial books, — all these have 
been, and some of them still are, engaged in the public 
service. John Stuart Mill was at one ^ime principal examiner 
in the East India House, where, as everybody knows, Charles 
Lamb, the immortal “ Elia,” was a clerk.* So was Thomas 
Peatock,*the most thoroughly original of humoristic nove- 
lists. 

'Johft Bright is a Rochdale manufacturer, and th^ first Sir 
Robert Peel was a cotton-spinner. The present First Lord of 
Rie^dTniralty, Mr. W. H. Smith, was at one time the head of a 
great newspaper^ agency. Samuel Richardson, over the woes 
(ff whose “Clarissa” so njany generations hav^ shed sympa# 
tbetic tears, was ^boa.seller ; and so was Benjamin Franmii^i 
De ¥p 0 i was a brick aid tile maker, and Izaak Walton a linen- 
draper. SiV John#Hf/schel held with credit the ofiice of Master 
of the Mint. 

“ If f/8ts were required,” says Coleridge, “to prove the pos- 
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sibility of combining weighty performances in literature with 
full and independent employment, the works of Cicero and 
Xenophon among tlic ancients, of Sir Thomas More, Bacon, 
Baxter, or (to refer at once to later and contemporary i^nstances), 
Darwin and Roscoe, are at once decisive ^of tlR question/' 
Foreign names of the highest celebrity may also be quoted. 
\Vhat was Galileo ? A physician. What was Dante ? A che- 
mist, and afterwards a diplomatist. Villani, the Florentine 
historian, was a merchant. Medicine claims Goldoni, the 
Italian novelist, Rabelais, the creator .of “ Pantagruel/i aivl 
Schiller, the German poet. 

But we have digressed from our main ^ theme, and now 
return to our anecdotical illustrations df business habits and 
qualitfes. 

“It’s what thee’ll spend, my son,” .said a sage old Quaker, 
“not what thee’ll make, which will decide whether thee’s to 
be rich or not.” Franklin puts into Old Richard’s mouth a 
similar maxim — “Take care of the pennies, and the pounds 
will take care of themselves.” John Jacob Astor used to 
say that a man who wishes to be rich, and has saved two thou- 
sand dollars, has won half the battle, and is on the higlBvay to 
fortune. Not that Astor regarded ‘^I'wo thousand ” as a very 
considerable sum. But he knew that in making and saving 
so much, a man acquired habits of thoughtful thrift which 
^yould keep him constantly advancing in wealth. Those cus- 
tomary small expenses, that outlay for “ petty cash,” usually 
designated “only a trifl^e,” amount, in the aggregate, like the 
sands of the seashore, to a formidable figure. Pip’s expedient, 
in Dickens’s “ (b'Okt Expectations,” of “ leaving a margin,” by 
no means meets the exigencies of the case, “'i'en ceiits a day 
even,” says an American writer, “is thirty-six dollars and a 
half a ycrar, and that is the interest on a capital of ^ix hundred 
dollars, so that the man who saves ten cents a day only, is so 
much richer than him who does not, as if he owned* a life 
estate in a property worth six hundred dollars,” 
f The industrious and persevering ^labks of Gideon Lee were 
truly remarkable ; he usually devoted tb wq^-k sixteen out of 
the twenty-four hours. An anecdote, told by himself, »my be 
quoted in illustration of two prominent f^toes of his charac- 
ter, which should also be those of every ni^^i^^f business — hi.s • 
diligent application and his steady purpose. He hacl;'“ made 
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a bargain with himself,” to use his own language, that he would 
every day labour a certain number of hours, and that nothing 
but sickness or inability should induce him to violate his com- 
-pa'ct. ‘‘4t was known,” he continued, “to my young friends 
I n t lie neigiibouKliood, and on some convivial occasion they 
came to my shop and compelled me to leave my work and go 
with them. I lost my night’s rest in consequence, for the 
morning §un found me at work, redeeming the lost time.” 

. That all business, ^11 care, all worldly thought should be 
suspendeti for one day out of the seven, and ///al the day 
which the Christian world keeps in commemoration of its 
Saviour^s resurre’etiem, has been the lifelong conviction of 
many noble-minded men of business, such, for instance, as 
Zachary Macaulay, Brassey, Stephenson, George Moore. A 
distinguished capitalist and financier, loaded with an immense 
burden of pecuniary j-esponsibilities during the severe financial 
crisis of 1836 , was heard to say, “ I should have been a dead man 
had it not been for the Sabbath. Obliged to work from morn- 
ing to night, to a degree that no hired day-labourer would 
submit to, through the whole week, I felt on Saturday, 
especially on Saturday afeernoon, as if I musI have resL It 
was like gomg^into a dense fog. Everything looked dark and 
gloomy, as if nothing could be saved, f dismissed all from my 
mind, and kept the Sabbath in the ‘good old way.’ On Mon- 
day it was all bright sunshine. I could see through, and I 
got through. But had it not been for the Sabbath, I have no 
doubt I should have been in the grav?.” 

The following narrative bears upon this question of Sabbath 
obs*brvaTx:e ; — • 

“ I was in command of a vessel,” writes a certain captain in 

the niercantile service, *“ engaged in trading between N 

and a port in Brazil. 

• TAe custom of the Brazilian port was to load vessels on 
the Sabbath. This labour was performed by gangs of negroes 
tinder the direction of ^evedores. These s4evedore^ were 
few in number ; and, in times of great hurry of busings, m 
order #to an eqiFitabke division of their services, the vessels 
were* accifStomed tc/take their turns in the order in which they 
were reported ^jjff^^eady to receive cargo. Jf, when the time 
came yiind for a particular vessel to load, she was not ready, 
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her name was transferred to the bottom of the list. It' was my 
lot to experience some of the effects of this custom. 

“ My turn came to load. The work commenced and con- 
tinued till Saturday night, when I ordered the hatches to 'be 
closed, and forbade any work being done or boavd till Mon^ 
day morning. The stevedore and his gang, muttering curses, 
left the vessel, threatening to do no more work on board. 

“ Monday came. I made application to the commission 
merchant, and I was informed tliat I had lost my turn in load- 
ing, and must wait until it came round again, and tha^ the 
stevedore and his gang had gone on board another vessel. 

“To aggravate my disappointment, % found that a hostile 
feeling had sprung up against me, and was l*)articipated in by 
all aroand. Tlie merchant was studiously polite and respect- 
ful as before, but no longer familiar. Masters of vessels 
avoided my society. Kvil-disposed persons busied themselves 
in secretly doing me injuries, such as cutting my rigging in 
the night-time, and the like. And thus things went on until 
our turn came round again, when, there being no other vessel 
ready to load, we were left to do our own work in our own 
way. The loss of time occasioned by the refusal to load on 
the Sabbath amounted to several weeks. Whether it was 
actually a loss or not the result will show. “ ' ' 

“It was now SatureVay night again, the loading of the ship 
was completed, and we were ready for sea. With the Sabbath 
Came a fresh and fair wind; butinstead of sailing, the Bethel 
flag was hoisted, as an invitation for all the shipmates to come 
on board, and observe the day in the good old way. 

“ Monday morning early we were under sail for the lower 
harbour, several miles distant. On our way we passed two 
brigs aground, with lighters alongside discharging their cargo, 
in order to lighten them and get them off. They left the har- 
bour on the Sabbath, and here they were. On reaching the 
lower harbour, we found, to our surprise, lying at anchor, up- 
wards of forty sail of shipping waiting for a wind. Among 
them \/ere all the vessels that had cleared fof the last month 
oj^ more, including every vessel that ’had obtained an advan- 
tage over us in respect to loading. 

“ We had now to obtain a‘ pilot and g^t ,to sea^whefl the 
wind came fair, ^nd before it had spent iVoCT. These were 
by no means matters easy to be accomplish eel. PiltVs were 
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few and vessels many; and here, too, the principle of rotation 
was rigidly enforced. The winds meanwhile, when fair, were 
shortlived and feeble, and the bar at the entrance of the har- 
bour was too dangerous to pass without a pilot. A pilot, who 
lipad ^een on* a long visit to the interior, returned to the sea- 
board and resumed his duties on the very day when we reached 
the outer harbour, and presenting himself on board, offered to 
pilot us to^sea. 

“Tuesday morning found us with a fair wind, a pilot" on 
bparcl, and under way ^t daylight. We were the second vessel 
over the bar, and among the first to arrive in the United States. 
The getting out of ca^o, its exposure, and sale, were matters 
of no little intere?t. •Our own cargo, owing to the delay in 
getting it on board, received unusual attention at our hands, 
and was in perfect shipping order when stowed away, and came 
out in the same good condition. The cargoes of the other 
vessels came out very^ differently, with a loss in some cases of 
twenty, thirty, and even fifty per cent. This was occasioned 
ifi part by hurrying the hides on board in the first instance 
without their being thoroughly dried, in order to greater 
despatch, and -in part to the unusual detention of the vessels 
at the port of loading. From these two cttuses combined, and 
the activity 5f Iflie vermin that took possession of the hides, 
and riddled them through and through, several of these voyages 
turned out disastrous failures.” 

To sum up all, what is business itself but habit, for the soul 
of it is regularity ? This, like the fly-wheel upoi) a steam-engine, 
is the principle (as Professor Mathews remarks) which preserves 
the ^ininterrupted motion of life, and distributes the forCe 
.equally over all the work to be performed. Only let the reader 
rememjper that busines,s Habits, that all good habits, a:je not to 
l5e formed in a day, nor by a few vague resolutions. Not by 
ageifienf, not by fits and starts, not by sudden alternations 
from paroxysms of activity to sleepy intervals of apathy, are 
tlfey to be attaiifed, but ^ continuous and vigorous raort.^ 
And specially is it needful that they should be formec^ ii"*! 
youth, jor then tlufey niake the least demand upon us. Like 
letters* cut m the barl^ of a tree, tfliey expand with age. Once 
attained, they co^prgute a security against the ills of circum- 
stance. Their possessor i^ enabled to bear easily the burden 
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of life, is prepared for every accident, every mutation of for- 
tune. On the other hand, evil habits, once acquired, become 
the thralls and bonds which fatally shackle the limbs of their 
victim, and render ineffectual his tardy exertions- to reScpe 
himself from the waters which he feels t-o be^ closing' ovtr 
him. • * 

Among those habits, the cultivation of which seepis as indis- 
pensable to the happiness of life as to success, is that of gentle 
breeding. Courtesy is not too higldy rated if we class it 
among the virtues, for it involves a feeling of consideration for 
our fellows, if not of love ; a desire n^t to shock their suscep- 
tibilities, if not to engage their affections. We think it may 
be defined as the negative side of charity. It is a passive ■ 
benevolence, a kindliness of spirit and demeanour not pro- 
ceeding to the active exercise of benevolence. Do not let us 
s|)eak lightly of it, for it subdues the friction of the wheels of* 
life; it renders our social intercourse brighter, sweeter, and 
more refined ; and it promotes the growth of a spirit of mutual 
sympathy and intelligence. Not only are we not the worse, 
but we are much the better, for carrying the habit of courtesy 
even into our dome'stic relations; of cultivating ^ood manners 
on the part of husband towards wife, of brotlmr towards sister, 
or of parents towards*'children ; not, of course, as a substitute for 
love, but as a pleasant accompaniment to it. When, in ^‘The 
*Caxtons,” the attractive young Marquis flatters with profuse 
attention the young wife of Sir Sidney Beaudesert, the latter 
baffles his design, anh turns the tables upon him, by the 
superior grace of«his manners and the more exquisite polish 
df his breeding. The highest genius, like the highest raftk, is 
always attentively courteous ; it is only the conceit of imma- 
ture talent or the pretension of vulgar affluence t-hat descends 
to a disregard of social forms and conventionalities. Ccste^is 
^aribus^ the man of politeness is altogether a more a|Te£able 
neighbour and a more desirable acquaintance than the man of 
talen*t, or eveli the man of feeling,^ Everybody cannot appfe- 
(^ciate intellect in the rough,'’ or excessive sensibility, but ■ 
everybody acknowledges the charm Cf fi^ie manneij^. For 
our part, if any request 'of ours nNist»be n\et with a 
negative, we should prefer to have it |tW!^red in a bland 
and suave tone, and accompanied by a word dr two of 
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graceful' apology. We would rather be bowed out than 
kicked out. That mental candour on which some arrogant 
egotists pride themselves is almost as offensive as a vice. We 
gbduld reEPj^ect the feelings of others as we desire that our own 
ifiay ^De^respftcted* There was some exaggeration, but there 
,was also mucli truth, in Hawthorne’s remark, that God might 
forgive sins, but that awkwardness had no forgiveness in 
heaven or* earth. Fine manners and a gentle, tender courtesy 
are so precious and so fruitful of good, that in speaking of 
them*anybody may be J'orgiven if he should chance to employ 
the languTige of unstinte.d eulogium. In truth, courtesy or 
chivalry — which is cocirtesy reduced to ])ractice — has been 
known only since ttic foundation of Christianity. The 
Romans were not courteous, nor the Greeks chivalrous. 
For the connection between manners and morals is as close 
as the Latin word m(7s indicates, and Christian morality has 
brought with it Christian chivalry. 

The essence of courtesy is embodied in Wordsworth’s lines — 

Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 

With sorrow to the meanest thing that feels.’' 

Not pjhysical "sorrow only, but mental irritability; such 
irritability as is often caused by a sharp jest, an unkind 
reproach, or a contemptuoi^s expressiop. Employers of 
labour too often err in this respect ; sorely to their own 
cost, for willing labour, such as courtesy procures, is infinitely 
more profitable than that which is giveii grudgingly in 
closely calculated return for the fixed wage. ' ^‘Sir,” exclaimed 
Dr. *John^on, “ a man has no more right to say an uncivil 
thing than to act one— no more right to say a rude 
.yiing ♦© an'other than to knock him down.” Tli^ axiom 
is not the less valuable because it was so often neglected 
liim who enunciated it. And it may be clinched by an 
anecdote for whigh Mr. Ward Beecher stands sponsor. In the 
early days of the Aboliticai movement in the \Jnited S^te% 
two men went out preaching ; one, a sage old Quaker, brav 
and Qafm the ofIier,*a very fenvid young man. When the 
Quaker lec*tured, the^audience wCTe all attention, and his argm 
ments m|t with %er^ general concurrence. But when it came 
to the “laung man’s turn, •a tumult invariably ensued, and he 
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was pelted off the platform. Surprised by their different 
receptions, the young man interviewed ” the Quaker to 
ascertain the reason. “ Friend/^ he said, “you and I are on 
the same mission, we preach tlie same things ; how is it that 
while are received so cordially, /get nothing’ but abuse r ” 
“ I will tell thee,” replied the Quaker ; “ thee says, ‘ If you do 
so and so, you shall be punished,’ and I say, ‘ My friends, if 
you will 7iot do so and so, you shall not be punished.^ ” It is 
not what we say, but ho7u we say it ; not the opinion, but the 
manner in which it is conveyed. It was said of the great Duke 
of Marlborough that to be denied a favour by hini was more 
pleasing than to receive one from any other person ; and not a 
few of his diplomatic triumphs were won entirely by the fascina- 
tion cf his address. This Avas a talent which Talleyrand could 
also bring effectively into use. It redeemed in the eyes of the 
world many of the grave faults of George IV. Charles II. 
possessed it to perfection. According to the well-known story, 
his exquisite courtesy did not desert him on his deathbed, when 
he apologised to his courtiers for being “ so unconscionably 
long a time in dying.” This reminds us of the Farl of Chester- 
field, who, in his last hours, when a friend was announced to see 
him, rebuked a cai^less servant with the words, “ Give Mr. 
Dayrolles a chair.” 

No doubt all this Courtesy, this grace of manner, this refine- 
ment of breeding, may be purely superficial. No doubt it 
irequently conceals, or attempts to conceal, the vices of a bad 
heart and a corrupt nature. But it by no means follows that 
roughness or bluntnesshs an index of fine manly qualities. As 
often as not youn supposed “ rough diamonds ” turn out very 
pt)or stones indeed. The coarse candour or rudeness which 
you take for a delightful symptom'of unsophisticated honesty 
is not ^seldom assumed for purposes, of deception. Now,, 
though a well-mannered man may be a villain, it is difficult tb 
conceive of a Christian as other than a gentleman, ilis ^reli- 
gion will surely teach him those graces of speech and temper 
whicll constitute the truest courtesy. Take an example in the 
^reft physicist Faraday. His nature was impetuous and fervi.d; 
but the self-discipline imposed upon hif.!! by his religious con- 
victions “converted his fire* into a central glow dnd motive 
power of life, instead of permitting it to was^^- itselfS’u useless 
passion.” What lessons of the highest politeness areTmght in 
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the epistles of St. Paul ! Who could be other than a gentle- 
man if he acted upon them ? 

But a difference may be traced between courtesy and man- 
ner,* the foi'iner being less of an external accomplishment than 
tf^ letter. '^Fhe It^tter, however, even if it stand by itself, is 
jiot to be despised. A story is told to the effect that some 
years ago an English curate of limited means but unbounded 
kindness oj disposition perceived two elderly spinsters, attired 
in quaint old-fashioned costume, assailed with jeers and rude 
j*ests a mob of men n^id boys who loitered round the church- 
yard while*the bell was ringing for service. lie made his way 
through the crowd, oft'ered his escort to tlie ladies, led them 
into the church, an*d r<^ardless of the smiles of the supercilious 
vulgar, placed them in convenient seats. A few years fifter- 
wards, the curate was the recipient of an unexpected legacy 
from the two old ladies, who remembered and thus pleasantly 
acknowledged his opportune politeness. 

That “ manners make the man ” in business is proved by 
tlfe successful career of the late Herbert Ingram, the founder 
of the Illustrated London News.” He began life as a news- 
))aper vendor at Nottingham, and soon secured a large con- 
nection by his readiness to oblige. On oUe occasion, having 
among his custo1!Tiers a gentleman who wanted his paper very 
early, his anxiety to prevent liim from being disappointed was 
so great that he walked ten miles to su|jply him with his^ 
wonted budget of daily news. * On another occasion, he rose 
at two in the morning, and travelled all the way to London to 
procure some copies of a newspaper which c^uld not reach 
,him in time by post, in order to supply his •customers. Mr. 
Winafis of ^Philadelphia, the inventor of the cigar-shaped sub* 
marine vessel which attracted attention some years ago, owed 
his -intr^uction to the Russian Government as an e^igineer 
t(5 his civility to a couple of strangers. The gentlemen had 
b^n*all^wed to wander unattended and uninstructed through 
the largest establishments of Philadelphia, but on their visiting 
Mt. .Winans’, a .thfrd or fourjji-rate factory, they \^^re received 
with the readiest attention, and with the most evident desire to 1 
^nder^tiaeir visit Areelible and instructive. The result was, 
withinja tWelvemcIntl?, an invitation to estaldish himself in 
d^ussia7''^v ’trtc|P’t|d it, and in a few years* accumulated a 
large forJ|fhe. 
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Many more besides Ingram and Winans have found civi- 
lity the road to fortune. A physician once said sagely to his 
students, “ Young gentlemen, have two pockets made ; a large 
one to hold the insults, and a small one to hold the fees.’' 
A dry-goods salesman in a London house Jiad gained sUch a 
reputation for patience and politeness as to draw an infinity 
of patronage. It was said to be impossible to provoke him 
into any symptom of annoyance or incivility of expression. 
A lady of rank, hearing of this marvel of good manners, de- 
termined to subject him to a severe tesf ; but failing to d,isturb 
him by a long series of petty vexations, was so delighted 
with his equanimity that she provided him with the capital 
necessary to start in business for him^^elf. It is said of the 
late Mr. Baker of Providence, Rhode Island, that he was so 
obliging as to re-open his “ store ” one night solely to supply 
a little girl with the skein of thread she wanted. The incident 
was noised abroad, and brought him a large influx of customers. 
He died a millionaire, and left a striking fllustration to posterity 
of the fact that politeness makes pounds ! 

The orator cannot afford to dispense with the charm of 
manner. It was the explanation of much of the effect of 
Chatham’s eloquence. Lord Mansfield, the ^‘silver-tongued 
Murray" of Pope, owed as much to the gVace of his de- 
livery as to the force of his logic. Chesterfield informs us 
that the Duke of Argyll, though an inconsequent reasoner, 
was a singularly ''impressive speaker. He influenced his 
audience, not by his matter, but by his manner of delivering 
it. “ I was captivated, like others,” says Chesterfield, “ but 
when I went home, and coolly considered what he had said, 
s‘Lripped of all those ornaments with which he had .dressed it, 
I often found the manner fiims}', the argument weak, and I 
was convinced of the power of those' adventitious concurring 
circumstances which it is ignorance of mankind to call 
trifling.” Chesterfield himself was well versed in the art of 
politeness, and thoroughly understood the effect of manner. 
^Des6-ibing his introduction into tjie House of Lords of a. bill 
Qto ^ecure the adoption of the Gregorian Calendar in England, 
he says : “ I was to bring in this bill, wh'<ch was ne'^essarily 
composed of law jargon andjastronomical circulations, tp both 
of which I am ^n utter stranger. However,.^' lz -absolutely 
necessary to make the House of Lorcfs think th^^^ I knew 
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something of the matter, and also make them believe that they 
knew something of it themselves, which they did not. For 
my own part, I could just as soon have talked Celtic or Scla- 
von^n to tjiem as astronomy, and they would have understood 
nV^ full as we5i ; so^I resolved to do better than speak to the 
^)urpose,'' and to please instead of informing them. ... I was 
particularly attendve to the choice of my words, to the 
harmony and round ness of my periods, to my elocution, to 
rny action. This succeeded, and ever will succeed ; they 
thougljt I informed because I pleased them ; and many of 
them said ‘that I had made the whole very clear to them, 
when, God knows, I had not even attempted it. Lord Mac- 
clesfield, who had ^he#greatcst share in framing the bill, and 
who is one of the greatest mathematicians and astronomers in 
Europe, spoke afterwards with infinite knowledge, and all the 
clearness that so intricate a matter would admit of ; but as 
Lis words, his periods, and his utterance were not nearly so 
good as mine, the preference was most unanimously, though 
rmost unjustly, given to me.” Charles James Fox’s urbanity, 
springing from a kindly heart and generous disposition, made 
all his followers his friends and devoted adherents. His rival, 
William Pitt, could command votes, but ico thing more. The 
frigidity of his dt??neanour repelled ; and though so powerful as 
a Minister, he hjjd scarcely a friend. 

A beautiful behaviour,” says Emerson, “ is better than a 
beautiful form ; it gives a higher pleasure than statues or pic- 
tures ; it is the finest of the finest arts.” We are all of us 
sensible of its influence. In a Mirabea^ it induces us to for- 
get his ugliness ; in a Topham Beauclerk it soothes the rough 
moraiist Dr, Johnson into the gentlest condonation of his errors 
of conduct; in a Fenelon it. adds an additional attraction to 
his genius, and virtue. We find in the social circle that it puts 
e^-jeryboSy at ease, and promotes a general cordiality, a desire 
to^betiOf‘dse to one another. It is the everyday application 
of the Divine commandment, “ Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as« thyself.” Like the subtle influence of ligh^, it lends a 
•b/ightness and freshness to the most commonplace thii%s. 
th^ fragranc^of fowers, it is felt even when not seen. 

It -f^^hesdts wa^ silently and J)ersistently, like the tiniest 
raises the clod and thipsts it aside by 
the^simpl^^persistence of growing.” 
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Courtesy will assist us to prevent our just appreciation of 
ourselves from assuming the proportions of an offensive ego- 
tism. Nothing is so despicable as conceit ; nothing so in- 
judicious as self-depreciation. Dean Swift has tcld us chat, 
although men are accused for not knowing their (!?vvn weakneos, 
yet perhaps as few know their own strength. But it is equally, 
desirable and necessary that we should form a due estimate of 
what we are and what we can do, and that estimate we may 
rightly expect to be accepted by others. For man to be his own 
trumpeter seems to us as bad in policy as it is objectionable 
in principle \ but assuredly he is not required to be his own 
calumniator. We do not believe that in professional life or in 
business anything is gained by charlatanism or loudness of self- 
asserJrion. On the other hand, too conspicuous a humility is apt 
to be understood by the world as originating in a conscious- 
ness of inferiority. ‘‘The pious and just knowing of ourselves,’’ 
says Milton, “ may be thought the radical moisture and foun- 
tain-head from whence every laudable and worthy enterprise 
issues forth.” We know, or we ought to know, when we cm 
our work well ; and tliough a modest mind will shrink from 
]:)roclaiming it to all the world, a truthful mind will not allow 
it to be spoken of ill done. It may be very true that 

“ On their iwn merit modest men arc dumb ; ” 

but it is not less true that the world in that case will fail to see 
the merit ! We do not recommend an unscrupulous, noisy 
putting forward of one’s pretensions, but one is bound to take 
care that one’s clavims are at least examined. The stereotyped 
truth about lowly and neglected merit is, as Washington I^-ving 
says, too often a cant by which indolent and irresolute men 
seek to lay their want of success at the door o.f the public. 

“ Modest merit, however, is too apt,” he adds, “ to be inactive 
or negligent or uninstructed merit. Well-matured io-»id ^well- 
disciplined talent is always sure of a market, provided it exerts 
itself^; but it must not remain at home and expect to be sought 
jfor.* There is a good deal of cafnt, too, about the success 
of forward and impudent men, while^mei^l of retiring worth 
are passed ovejr with neglect. But it usujilly happen^^.Tiiat 
those forward ^en have that valuable^ ipfcmpt- 
ness and activity without which worth is a ^ mere inopera ive 
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propert}?. A barking dog is often more useful than a sleep- 
ing lion.’^ 

We are very much inclined to say with a sensible moralist, 
t]vXt pretty as lowliness and unobtrusive worth are in theory, 
Und'^pleasaift to read about in moral essays, they are hardly 
work-a-day qualities. “ He who relies upon them, who is 
always crouching in a corner, and cannot ask for his due, or 
who goes iibout, as Robert Hall said, ‘ with an air of perpetual 
apology for the unpardonable presumption of being in the 
world who never put^ himself forward, or, if he does, does so 
with the Torlorn hope with which Snug the Joiner begs the 
audience to take him for a lion ; who cannot say that he wants 
anything, or cannot fay it with sufficient loudness and per- 
tinacity ; who cannot make himself prominent at the right time, 
though he knows it fo be the riglit time — may be a beautiful 
object of creation, very lovable, and very much to be admired, 
but must expect to Jje not only outstripped, but knocked, 
crushed, and trampled under foot, in the rush and roar of this 
nineteenth century.” 

Lastly, in connection with this all-important subject of busi- 
ness habits and business qualities, we may say a few words 
on the avoidan<^^ of imitation. Some peojde think and speak 
as if to.be origwual in aim or method were the peculiar faculty 
of genius, and are content to jolt along in the rut which has 
been worn deep and wide by thousands of stumbling feet. 
But every man who makes himself master of a subject will treat 
and apply it with a certain degree of novelty.. No man, who 
has anything at all in him, will say exactly what other men 
have*said. ' If he take up an old theme, he will enforce it by 
some new illustration \ if he carve the statue of a Venus, he will 
endow ^;t»^with a certain freshness of expression \ if Ije paint 
a‘ picture of the sunrise, he will put into it something which no 
ejjes but his own have noticed. Imitation is the resource of 
idleness ; the honest, industrious worker will never fail to lay 
d^vn a path for himself. may not lead as far^r ascend as^ 
l«fgh as the paths of men of greater powers, but it will be hist 
ft^vn track. 

^‘^^^jat i^genms r " says Dr. ohn Brown,* ‘^and what is 
-4ilf]Ell-cg:eerIs to answer *is own questions. GeJ^yus 
is #peci#kr native aptitude or tendency to any one calling 

M 
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pursuit over all others. A man may have a genius for'^govern- 
ing, for killing, or for using the greatest number of men and 
in the best possible manner ; a man may have a genius for the 
fiddle, or his mission maybe for the tight-rope or -the Jevv's 
harp ; or it may be a natural turn for seeking, and*1inding,'^anvl 
teaching truth, and for doing the greatest possible good to 
mankind ; or it may be a turn, equally natural, for seeking, 
and finding, and teaching a lie, and doing the maximum of mis- 
chief. It was as natural, as inevitable, for Wilkie to develop 
himself into a painter, and such a painter as we know him to 
have been, as it is for an acorn when planted to grow up into 
an oak, a specific Qiiercus rohur. But genius^ and nothing 
else, is not enough, even for a painter : he rhust likewise have 
sense; and what is sense? Setise drives, or ought to drive, 
the coach ; sense regulates, combines, restrains, commands all 
the rest — even the genius ; and sense implies exactness and 
soundness, power and promptitude of mind.’’ 

This great faculty of sense involves the capability of per- 
ceiving the best way in which to apply one’s talents, so as tb, 
ensure a certain originality of aim and method. It brings a 
clear and ready intelligence to bear upon the commonest 
details. It avoids .ed tape in politics, and denounces dul- 
ness in professional life. It thinks, speaks, acts, and judges 
for itself. It devisea in literature the cheap periodical, the 
<^heap newspaper, the “penny magazine,” and the “shilling 
volume.” It raises one writer to aflluence, while another, 
who plods along the dusty road of uniform mediocrity, can 
scarcely make l^oth ends meet. Originality, within a certain 
obvious limit, is possible to every man of intelligence. In truth, 
if is nothing more than the application of one’s knovdedge and 
one’s experience to the object on^e has at heart. And what 
honourable man will not prefer to depend on him'^^Jf rather 
than trade upon another’s wits? Imitativeness is the vice cf 
modern society. A new invention is brought before 'Ihe pub- 
lic, and commands success. A score of abominable imitations 
^re^immed lately introduced by themnscrupulous, who, in cony- 
cing the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet 
not so exactly as to infringe upon legal lights, exercise a* 
ingenuity that, employed in Un original chUimel, could iV' 
to f !-cure reputiltion and prcljf t. In the literary' 
pf imitation is objectionably ^rife. 
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It has been justly observed that flashes of in a 

writer are struck out by the rapid pen, and that one flash of a 
mall’s own mind is more profitable to himself, and will procure 
hirh a mvjre favourable reception from the public, than any 
amount of reprint of second-hand coruscations. Of course, the 
flash may be elicited by contact with another mind. Thorwald- 
sen’s Mercury was suggested by the sight of a lad sitting in a 
graceful attitude ' of repose. Tennyson’s ‘'In Memoriam ” 
might never have been written but for Milton’s “Lycidas.” 
Hazlitt records that when Edmund Kean was praised for his 
action as*Richard III., in his final unavailing struggle with 
victorious Richmond, when, after his sword has been wrested 
from him, he stood w^li his hand stretched out, “ as if his will 
could not be disarmed, and the very phantoms of his despair 
had a withering power,” he acknowledged that he had con- 
ceived the idea upon seeing the last effort of Painter in his 
‘ fight with Oliver. however, is not imitation, not the 

impudent plagiarism of the servile copyist. In adopting and 
acting upon a suggestion, or in catching up an illustration, 
an original mind is often seen at its best. No doubt, as 
has been remarked, the most original writer, like the bee, 
>,will derive his capital stock of ideas, hi.) funded store, from 
ri, variety of sources ; but as the bee, though it plunders all 
the flowers of 'the field of their “ nectared sweets,” is careful 
that its honey shall not tell of any special blossom, so will th« 
man of independent mind ensure that his work shall not speak 
too directly of any particular mastcy;. He will collect his 
material from every nook and corner of the ^ wide domain of 
literature, but it will all be filtered through th^alembicof his own 
braift, and its elements recombined before being presented to 
the public in an enduring form. Tlie old coin may be gold 
of -the kind, buJt it will be melted and cast wiih a new 


stamp before it is again put in circulation. A writer who 
would seize and retain the ear of the public must have some- 
thing of his ownjto say, while at times repeating and 4:rans- 
i^ting through a new mgdium the thoughts oT others, ^ 
^Inay adapt and borrow, but what he adapts and borrows h^ 
ll^st^ invest with|a certain degree of novelty. ' His style 
pecul iar und proper to limself. To| assume ai^ther 
wyit« Johnsonese,|Carlylese, oiiRuskinese\s as 
^liish Jilid unprofitable as to strut about in another mWs 
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clothes. Ideas become the property of everybody. The 
thoughts of Plato and Cicero are part of the heritage of well 
cultivated minds ; but style is, or should be, a man^s self. 

‘‘Let the writer, then, who pants for notoriety tar covets 
true fame, follow Pat’s advice to a bad 0/fator,^come ‘^but' 
from behind his nose and speak in his own natural* voice. 
The heaven of popular approbation is to be taken only by 
storm. Emerson has startled the world by his Eme;rsonisms, 
and not by echoes of Carlyle, as many imagine, for he is like ^ 
Carlyle only in being original. Edgiirr A. Poe, with all his 
personal foults, eternised his name on the scroll of American 
authors simply by being Edgar A. Poe ; but who reads the 
legion parodies of ‘ The Raven ’ ? * Co'oper has won a great 
name as a novelist, though his writings are stuck as full of 
faults as the firmament with stars, while thousands of romances 
of equal ability have gone to the ‘tomb of the Capulets,’ 
because they have tried to be unlike themselves. Who can 
forget how, when Sir Walter Scott first kindled the torch of 
his genius at tlie fires of feudal poesy, working out new scenes* 
of interest from the warblings of scalds and troubadours and 
minnesingers, his thrilling cadences were imitated by a^whole 
forest of mocking-birds, who made the heavens vocal with the 
glories of mosstrooper and marauder, baron '‘bold and gay 
ladye, hound in leasfi and hawk in hand, baf?tion huge and 
gray chapele, henchmen and servitors, slashed sleeves and 
Spanish boots, ‘guns, trumpets, blunderbusses, drums, and 
thunder’? No sooner^ had the Wizard of the North grace- 
fully resigned hi'y wand to a mightier Prospero, whose star of 
popularity had shd't with a burst to the south, presto ! 
cldwn went Rhoderick Dhu and Wat of Buccleueh beffore 
Hassan and Selim ; the pecans to d^osabelle were exchanged 
for the praises of Medora, the plaid'and the bonn-vi^-Apr the 
white turban and the baggy trousers ■ and over the wholef' 
realm of song arose the Oriental dynasty under the’ primer- 
viziership of Byron. Ten thousand puny rhymesters called 
pile moon ‘ Phingair,’ daggers ‘ att^ghans,’ drummers ‘ Tap1^ 

«> 

* We may note here, that open and avowed j^aroclks do not cone under 
the head of dishonest imitations orlservile copies. Tiey may he, and o^' ' 
are, original in thp truest senset as, for instance, ,“,The 
Add^sses” by James and Horace pmith, and the <rery felicitous 'efforv 
Mjy'V. S. Calveiley. ^ 
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bonrgil/ and women ‘ Hoiiris ; ’ became lovers of gin and 
haters of pork ; discarded their neckcloths and put on sack- 
cloth ; strove perseveringly in turn-down collars to look 
Cbnrad-l'lke and misanthropic ; swore by the beard of the 
''i^rophet, aiid rav?d in Spenserian stanzas about their ‘burning 
brows ' or mourned over their ‘dark imaginings dreamed by 
night of gazelle-eyed beauties, by day of Giaours, jereedmen, 
and janUaries ; and, whether baker’s, butcher’s, or barber’s 
apprentices, became the oracles of impassioned wretchedness, 
and»— when they coukl raise money enough — adventured on 
hacks hTred by the hour imitations of Mazeppa at a hand- 
gallop along the^ highway. Where arc they all now? Alas ! 
the whole swarm of romances in six cantos with historical 
notes, alike with the ten tiiousand echoes of Ilyron, hat^e long 
since gone to the land of forgetfulness ; or, if they live in an 
accommodated sense of the term, owe it to the tender mercies 
of the pastrycook ai^i the trunkmakcr.” 





CHAPTER VI. 

BUSmE^ MEN AND BDS/NESS NOTES. 


** Let your first efforts be, not for wealth, but independence. What- 
ever be your talents, whatever your })rospccts, never be tempted to specu- 
late away, on the chance of a palace, that which you need as a provision 
against the workhouse .^’ — Lord I^ytton. 

** Whoever has sixpence is sovereign over all men to the extent of that 
sixpence ; commands cooks to feed him, philosophers to teach him, kings 
to mount guard over him, to the extent of that sixi^encc.” — Carlylc» 

“ That man is but of the lower part of the ivorld that is not brought up 
to business andfiffairs.”~(77ctv/ Latham, 

“It is in vain to put wealth within the reach of him who will not stretch 
out his hand to take it. — Vr, JoJmson. 

“ You will be invincible if you engage in no strife where you are not 
su^ thatdt is in your power to conquer.” — Epictetus ^ “ Encheiridiou ” 

• 

P Still let the iliind be l)ent, still plotting where, 

And when, and how, the business may be donef’ 

— George JLerhert. 





CHAPTER VI. 


KJIS^N the preceding chapter we have indicated the qiiali- 
Kil pM ties a7id*lialittts which would seem to be indispens- 
able to the success of tlie man of business. Wo have 
shown that he must be diligent exceedingly, gifted 
with an indomitable perseverance, patient, self-reliant, punctual, 
•courteous, and original in aim and method. According to the 
old adage, however, “l^xample is better than precept,'’ and it 
ruay be for the advantage and interest of the reader, if, to 
those instances and illustrations already given, we add a 
variety of biographical reminiscences or anecdotes, occasionally 
pausing to draw from them an appropriate rfnoral. 

Daniel Defoe* Avhen discoursing upon mercantile morality 
in the England ©f Queen Anne's reign, ilotices, among other 
trade stratagems, the false light which some retail dealers in- 
troduced into their shops for th^ purpose ot‘ giving a delusive 
appearance to their wares. He co-mments severely upon the 
“ shop rhetoric ” and “ the flow of falsehoods^’ which trades- 
men were wont to pour out upon their custo«ners, and quotes 
their tlefence of the bad habit as based on the “ we must live*’ 


principle ; they could not keep up their trade without lying. 
Add to ^jsdiicb, he says,,thb fact that there was scarce ^ shop- 
keeper who had not a bag of spurious or debased coins which 
imposed upon unwary customers whenever he had the 
opportunity. The latter practice has been rendered almost 
int^ssible by stringent legislation and an impre^ed coim^e ; 
‘hut “ shop rhetoric” is still too common, though we caimot 
' wonder on whc*m i^ now imposes. A superficial view of 
^un§^ould lead one to conclude that the great army (S^usi- 
^Lg&^nen, dealers wholesale anj retail, merchants, trSjers, 
sh^keepifts — calf thim wjiat yc|U will — were engaged iil\p. 
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noble rivalry to supply the public with the finest co^nmodities 
at the lowest possible prices. The tea and coffee offered for 
the breakfast table are invariably “ of the best quality ; ” the , 
ales or wines which, in spite of Sir Wilfrid Lawc^'n and*- the^ 
Good Templars, you consume at dinner, are of ■ ^ a celelSicv.ed 
brewage ” or the “ finest vintage.^' Your fruit and vegetables are 
fresh from the garden or orchard, and unequalled in flavour.^’ 
The beef is of “ prime quality,” the mutton^ incredibly 
“tender,” the bread made of “the finest wheat flour.” If 
you go to your tailor, he recommends ^ cloth of which tjie li£^ 
was never before in the market, and never will be 'again, and 
promises you “ a perfect fit.” The newspaper you read has 
“ the largest circulation in the world ; the book you order is 
“ the best that has been produced this season.” If you think 
of purchasing a horse, you find that all the animals offered for 
sale are announced as “ first-rate,” “ invaluable,” “ the hand- 
somest in town,” “ perfectly quiet to drive or ride,” “ famed for 
their action,” and “ sold for no fault.” The properties for 
which purchasers are desired puzzle you greatly, inasmuch a:;* 
all are “ exceedingly valuable,” “ most eligible,” “ delightfully 
situated,” “ admirably adapted,” “ fitted up with every con- 
venience.” In triUh, the wonder is how their owners or occu- 
pants could ever be induced to dispose of Kiem ! It cannot 
be on account of any illness rendering a “change of air neces- 
sary,” for a glance at the advertisement columns of a daily or 
weekly paper convinces you that for every disease under the 
sun science has discovered a cure. If people consent to die, 
it must be because tlfey are weary of life, or in ignorance of 
the “ infallible remedies ” placed at their disposal. 

• This “ business rhetoric ” is admirably ridiculed in u bur- 
lesque fiction entitled, “ The History of Brown, Jones, and 
Robinson,” which appeared in the “ Cprnhill Mag?'”’ne ” some 
years ago. We suspect that it is beginning to lose ffs influence 
upon the public, and certainly it is discarded by' repi&taHe 
men of business. On the ground of morality, serious objection 
may ’be taken to announcements of “ great reduction,” “..s?3ll- 
in^ off,” “ tremendous sacrifices,’^ “ at less than prime cost,^’ 
and other baits intended to deceive tt\e s'lmple andhinexpf if 
ence^. On tl^ score of tajfte, objection muy be taken^Wf^lu 
amadous nonjenclature winch every whi:re greets the 
^ pass through the commercial q^uartej of *town olccity. 
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believe tl:^t sobriety of taste and the highest morality will be 
found as profitable in trade as in any other calling ; and we 
fail to understand why “business’’ should be supposed to 
j'listhy a relaxation or forgetfulness of the laws of religion. 

merchant-princes of England, the men who have built up 
^tid who maintain the stately edifice of her commercial pros- 
perity, have never resorted to such paltry devices, nor for- 
gotten tha^ for them, as for the soldier, the artist, or the man 
of letters, the path of glory is the path of honour and duty. 

It is painful to be tpld that this high standard has of late 
years found fewer and fewer admirers, and that British com- 
mercial morality has become almost a legend of the past. 
Society is startled lver>and anon by revelations which seem to 
schow that the trader laughs at honesty and exercises ail his 
ingenuity to evade the law. A popular satirist has drawn a 
bitterly humorous comparison between the roguery of British 
•and Chinese traders, which the acts of our Legislature have 
proved to be no exaggeration. 

“ According to a well-known writer, ‘ a grocer is a man who 
buys and sells sugar, and plums, and spices for gain.’ 

“ Happy, says the satirist, “ is the English grocer who can 
lay his hand upon his commercial heart, ^d, making answer 
to the text, say,*‘ I am the man ! ’ For of the men who set 
over their shop^^loors the designation of ‘ Grocer,’ how many 
are there who buy and sell sugar, and sugar only ; wlio turn 
the penny upon spices in their purity ; veird nought but tin? 
true ware — the un doctored clove ! 

“ Great is the villainy of the Chinese ; but^it is written in 
certain books of the prying chemist that tfee roguery of the 
Britob — bent, it may be, upon the means of social respet- 
tability— doth outblush the pale face of the Mongolian trick- 
sters. 

“ The^hinaman glazes his tea with Prussian blue ; he paints 
h4s Congo, and adds a perfume to his Twankey ; but he, the 
pig-tailed heathen, does not recognise in a Britisher a man 
aftd a brother, ana, in his ^niited sympathies, faMs to acRnow- 
‘ ledge in any British maiden, of any fabulous age soevA-, n» 
^maji €nd^ a sister, i'he China teaman is a benighted bar- 
bari^; the British grocer is effulgent phristian^ The 
4ito<aman’s relfgjpntjfi the gust o| revenge \ tl^e Briton’s'X^ed 
is cro?d of comni)n love. 
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‘‘ It is possible, if the effort be made, to drop a tear over the 
ignorance of the Chinaman who dusts his faded tea-leaves 
with chromate of lead ; but shall not one’s eyes ^ash fire at 
the enlightened British tea-dealer who to the .vithered leaf 
imparts the mortal glow of plumbago? .Neveitheless, 'izrere 
are grocers, in the commercial form of men, who treat 
stomachs of their customers as their customers treat their stoves 
— namely, they bestow upon their internals the q^uestionable 
polish of blacklead, innocently swallowed in cups of liquid worse 
and blacker than the Lacedemonian bla^^k broth. How many an 
innocent tea-loving spinster, proud of the jetty loveliness of her 
fireplace, would vent a spasm of horror did sl]e know that the 
polish of her own stove and the bloom^of her own black tea, 
fragrant and smoking at her lips, were of one and the sam.a 
blacklead — of lead that, in due sufficiency, is akin to coffin 
lead ! And the English grocer, intent upon deceit, outvies, 
say the chemists, the teamen of the Flowery Kingdom. There 
is not a toss-up between the two ; and if there, be, though 
China beats by a tail, England fails not to win by a head. 

Of coffee (a word still found in some of the dictionaries) it 
is hardly necessary to speak ; the acres of chicory, wherein the 
pious grocer as well as his customers may ‘walk forth to 
muse at eventide,’ have a language and a lesson of their own. 
It may be added, however, that perhaps the-ie is not a more 
touching, a more instructive, and withal a more pathetic pic- 
ture than either man or woman complacently employed in 
drinking what the drinker, in more than primitive inno- 
cence, believes to be coffee — grocer’s coffee, at one shilling 
per pound ! ” 

Thus wrote Douglas Jerrold some years ago. Recent legis- 
lative rqeasures against adulteration * assure us tha\"t4ie prac- 
tices which he condemned have by no means been abandonee*. 
But legislation cannot enforce the true principles of commei- 
cial morality, either in the shop, or the banker’s counting- 
^hous^, or “ Oil ’Change,” or in our shipowners’ parlours, though 
it nfay prevent their more open and glaring violations. What^ 
we have to do is to inspire our young man, when entering; uppii 
a bu^ess life, with a profound sense of duty — to train thpm to 
hal^s of well-doing and riglit-thinking — I'yS cpnvince them'ih'’^; 
ethics of Cfhristianity oi\ght ta gov^irn them iS- all their 
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dealings-%and to cultivate in their hearts that spirit of piety, 
benevolence, purity, and rectitude which distinguishes the 
^true gentletoan. 

If is toll of Lafitte, the celebrated Paris banker, that 
his honesty was of the most scrupulous kind, and 
thpiigh the generosi^ of his nature frequently exposed him to 
tile artifices of the crafty, yet he rose from the position of a 
penniless ckrk to become the head of a great banking-house, 
and an influential public character. We believe in honesty. 

ars convinced that,^in more senses than one, “ godliness 
is great gam 3 and that it is possible to ‘‘make the best of 
both worlds.’^ Goldsmith, in his “ Vicar of Wakefield,” puts 
into the mouth of*thcb rogue Jenkinson a confession which 
ijjjost rogues, if candid, would be forced to make : “ Blam- 
borough,” says he, — the generous simple farmer whom he had 
yearly cheated, — “ Flamborough has been regularly growing 
4n riches, while I have come to poverty and a jail.” What is 
called partial justice^ is, ninety-nine times out of a hundred, 
tlfe world’s justice : the cheat and the dishonest speculator 
and the unscrupulous adventurer lose the prize for which they 
have plotted and sinned. Society cannot afford to do other 
than reward honesty. Mr. Fowler, the Pj-estonpans brewer, 
who died in afilfient circumstances, is generally supposed to 
have owed his wealth to the liberality ^nd integrity of dis- 
position which he carried into the operations of his trade. 
He would go to his vats, and hifving tasted flie infusion, would* 
say, “ Still rather poor, my lads ; give it another cast of the 
malt.” By adhering to this practice he*[)roduced beer of such 
excellent quality, that it speedily acquired a^wide reputation, 
and v^as Hrgely ordered in all parts of Great Britain, Indian 
and the Colonies. 

The ac^i^ition of iponey as a means is no disgrace to a 
raan oA)^iness ; but if he make it his end^ the object of his 
tliDughts, mopes, and wishes, he wastes his life — he wastes the 
faculties of an immortal soul — and will give but a sorry 
acxjount of his us5 of the “ talents ” intrusted t% him. •I'he 
• man of business must be oTi his guard against the growtf ofl 
an avaricious spirit* C||>tervalde, the wealthy French financier, 
is an examjfle of miserable penuriousness. So^strong \^^this 
habit in its hole? upo^ him, that, ^en within a few days^Uiis 
death, nti^imporfunijies cpuld ijjduce him tb purchase ^(|e 
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materials for a little nourishing soup. “ ’Tis true,” he re- 
marked, “ I should not dislike the soup, but for the meat 
itself I have no appetite ; what then will become of that if I 
cannot eat it?” At the time that he refused this nourishment^ 
for fear of being obliged to give away two or tlnee pouildl’lof 
meat, he wore around his neck a silken bag containing as- 
signats to the value of eight hundred thousand livres. In his 
earlier life he drank a pint of beer, which served him for 
supper every night, at a house much frequented by thirsty 
souls, and regularly he carried home ^all the corks he^ could 
collect. In this way he accumulated, in eight years, a stock 
which he sold for twelve louis-d’ors ; a sum that laid the 
foundation of his fortune, and on whicl> he^raised an immense 
superstructure by successful stockjobbing. At his death he 
was worth ^ 12^,000 ; but what had his life been worth ? His 
sole pleasure had been in making money, the sight of which 
and the touch of which had apparently been to him as great 
a luxury as it was to George Eliot’s Silas Marner.” Hie 
higher faculties of his mind, the purer and better sympathies 
of his nature, had never been developed ; and of the happi- 
ness to be derived from their development he was wholly igno- 
rant. Let the maja of business take care that his business 
never absorbs him wholly. 

- It is possible, of course, that economy in $niall things may 
be accompanied by a splendid generosity in large things. A 
story — we believe, ‘ a true one— is told to the following effect : 
—When one of the large hospitals that are the glory of Lon- 
don was first projecteh, many actively benevolent individuals 
undertook to raise contributions by calling upon persons living 
iti the district which was to be benefited by it. Two or three 
gentlemen, in the course of this, charitable work, came to a 
small hjuse in a mean district; for the, pence of the poor were 
as welcome as the bank-notes of the rich. The doc^r was par- 
tially open, and, as they reached the threshold, tf/ey ove:- 
heard an old man railing at a female servant for having thrown 
awa)^a matcli»of which only one en^ had been used. Although 
the^bffence was so trivial, the master seemed greatly annoyed * 
by it, and the collectors stood some tipie at the dooh wjaiting 
for th/ tempest, to subside. Then they entered, hnd to this 
profilfeor of the art of econofny hesitating y, afid by no means 
h9fefully,^ expIaShed the pur|ose otthei 4 mis^sioi). 
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The millionaire raiser, for such he was reputed to be by the 
popular voice, no sooner understood it, than he opened a 
closet, brought forth a well-filled bag, counted out five hun- 
dred* sovereigns, and presented them to the wondering but 
gr^v^d “ deputation.” In the flush of their delighted surprise 
they couid not refrdin from disclosing to the old gentleman 
that they had overheard his dispute with his domestic, and 
that, in consequence, they had little anticipated such an exhi- 
bition of lil^erality. 

' Gentlemen,” was the reply, your are astonished that I 
should cart for a thing apparently so insignificant ; but I keep 
my house and save my money in my own way. My parsi- 
mony enables rrib tA bestow more freely on charitable objects. 
With respect to benevolent donations, you may always ej^pect 
most from prudent people who keep their own accounts and 
pay attention to trifles.” 

The history of business is bright with examples of the 
keenest corhmercial energy and enterprise, combined with 
the sincerest and most unaffected piety. Trade has not neces- 
sarily the demoralising or hardening effect attributed to it by 
supercilious novelists, who seldom introduce into their works 
^ny representations of “ business men ” unciisfigured by foolish 
prejudice. A jpan cannot serve both -God and Mammon, 
but he can do his best as a tradesman or a merchant without 
neglecting his duty as a follower of the Divine Master.*' 
Take the example of Joshua Watson, the rich wine merchant 
of Mark Lane, who was distinguished •no less for his ardent 
Churchmanship than his assiduous attentjdh to business. 
But if he .accumulated perseveringly with one hand, he gave 
freely with the other. He .was the great benefactor of the 
Clergy Orphan Schoolj -and, indeed, no scheme of charity 
c£‘nne<?l:ecl^ith the Cliurch of England ever failed to* receive 
Ills support. ‘‘ He was the most remarkable instance I have 
ever personally known,” said Bishop Blomfield, “ of a Chris- 
tian luan devotiirg all the faculties with which God* had 
• endowed him, and a very Ifirge portion of the means, wliich^ 
are morl valuable In yie world’s estimate, though not in //A, 
to the* promotion of God^s glory in His Church.” 

Take, also, William Cotton, thq engineer, oiie of the p^nnei- 
pal part%irs of fhe prin of Huejdart & Co.,^nd one 
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earliest promoters of the application of steam to navigation. 
He rose so rapidly in public estimation, that in 1821 he was 
elected a director of the Bank of England, a po.f: which he 
held for forty-five years, and gave up only a few iVliths before 
his death in 1866. Many reforms and modifications in Ijat 
famous establishment sprang from his Strong sagatity, bis 
knowledge of the true principles of finance, and his accurate 
insight into the character and capacity of those who worked 
under or with liim. From 1843 i ^45 he acted as governor 

of the Bank, at the time when the Bank charter wasj, being 
framed by the late Sir Robert Peel. The latte^^ found in 
William Cotton a clear and honest adviser, deliberate but firm 
in judgment, with no personal interest sfcrve, and unsparing 
in his labour. In order that this great measure might be carried . 
to a successful issue, the governor of the Bank was constantly 
in attendance under the gallery of the House of Commons 
(not being himself a member of the Plouse), in order that« 
Sir Robert Peel might be able to consiTlt him on any doubt- 
ful point. Often, too, in the middle of the night, a messenger 
would come to Wahvood asking for further information. . . . 
His fellow-directors of the Bank conferred on Mr. Cotton the 
unprecedented honour of a third election as governor, in order 
that he might carry to its conclusion the work which had 
been begun under his auspices. It was at .this period also 
that the mechanical bent of his mind showed itself in full 
^ 30 wer. The necessity of weighing all the gold coinage of the 
kingdom, much of which had become light through use, led 
him to consider the possibility of doing this by an automatic 
weighing-machihe> The result was the present self-acting 
weighing-machine, far exceeding, not only in rapidity, but in 
accuracy, the steadiest and most practised hand, and it is still 
at work at the Bank, at the Mint, and in many loc?! establish- 
ments, *ust as it was at first designed by the gov^nor'"of tb.e 
Bank. ^‘It was exhibited at the Exhibition of i85i^'and<of t 
one of the profoundest reasoners of our day declared that it 
seenfed to him the perfection of mechanical ingenuity, — that 
theimachine itself seemed almost to think during the pause • 
which ensued between the reception oi^ th€ sovereigrf into the 
scale Jfiid its delivery into its appropriate place; either as a 
ligh^r full weight coin. Tl|e machine l}a*s befen appropriately 
n^^ed ‘The Governor. 
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This W|is one and a notable aspect of his life. But far 
brighter was that other aspect in which he was seen as the 
Christian Philanthropist untiring in all good works. Hospitals, 

' and*churcl^s, and schools, — all were indebted to his splendid 
'aif^^well-directed liberality. To the great charitable societies 
h|! gavcof his tiine^ his talents, and his substance. From the 
outset of his career he devoted a tenth of his profits to pious 
and benevolent objects; and as his gains increased he rejoiced 
to think that his “ commission fund ” also increased. 

‘ 'Suc]i men as these throw a pure and beautiful light upon the 
ways of commerce, and testify to the fact that in treading them 
it is possible to preserve an upright bearing, and to keep our 
eyes fixed uponVnt*cr(;^wn of life. A noble type of the English 
merchant may be put forward in the late Sir William Bsown, 
of Liverpool, who began business in the great Lancashire sea- 
port in 1810, at the age of twenty-six. His activity and shrewd- 
,ness, his patience and perseverance, and his readiness of 
resource, soon raised hbn to an influential position ; and having 
erected his fortunes on a solid basis, he felt himself free to take 
part in civic affairs. For his labours in reforming the admini- 
stration of the- docks he received the thanks of his fellow- 
citizens in 1833. He had previously bcei^ elected a director 
of the Bank of Liverpool, and he assisted in establishing a cele- 
brated line of st^arn-packets to ply between Liverpool and the 
United States; In 1836 he purchased the Brandon estate, near 
Coventry,- for ^^Fgojooo, and it was estimatcil. that, iivthe same® 
year, business to the amount of 0,000,000 passed through 
his hands. His extensive connection ^ith American traders, 
to whom he frequently made large advances, ^involved him in. 
the a^xieti^s connected with the great failure of the American 
banks in 1837, and it was fcc^red that his house, wealthy as it 
waSj could^ never withstand the shock. “ Had he and his 
partner? po^essed less than the strength of giants,” it is said, 
‘‘ihqjr cotud not have extricated themselves. The British' 
Government saw, and looked with apprehension as it saw, th© 
str^iggle of this gigantic establishment. From Inverness to 
Penzance there was not a ^ngle town but would have feltiits 
fall: In SWieffield, and Birmingham, and the towns surrounding 
them, Manchester, ILeeds, and all the great factor;^om- 
munities, a largefnun^er of merchants and eniployers, anc. as 
i matter cour^, ^ery man’ a.‘id woman efmployed, wdiie 

N 
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more or less involved in the fate of this estaVllshment. 
Caring little for himself, but very much for the public, Wil- 
liam Brown took the bold step of visiting London v where he . 
had an interview with the chairman of the Banktbf England, 
and after stating his position and his resources, cobtainedatiie 
promise of a loan of no less an amount than ^2,000,600. .^n 

the end he found it necessary to draw only half this sum, 
which with interest he repaid within six months, receiving a 
complimentary letter from the aiitliorities to the effect that 
they had never had a more satisfactory transaction with any 
house.’^ * 

After energetically espousing movements in favour of a 
penny postage, early closing, tem})erance, and Healthful recrea- 
tion for the working classes, he became an active supporter of 
free trade, and a member of the Anti-Corn-Law League. 
Meantime his prosperity as a merchant and a banker continued 
on the increase. “ If any of you know,’’ said Richard Cobden, 
‘‘what a bale of cotton is, you are only one remove from a 
near acquaintance with Mr. Brown, who has in his hands one- 
sixth part of the trade between this country and the United 
States. There is hardly a wind that blows or a tide that 
flows in the Mersey that does not bring a ship freighted with 
cotton or some other costly commodity for Mr\ Brown’s house ; 
and not a lorry in the- streets but what is destined to carry cloth 
or other commodities, consigned to the care of Mr. Brown, to 
‘be shipped to America, China,- or other parts of the world.” 

In 1846, at the age of sixty-two, Mr. Brown was elected M.P. 
for South Lancashire, and he sat in Parliament for thirteen 
years. Though by no means an effective debater, his speeches 
commanded attention by the amount of information iwhich 
they conveyed. On the occasion, of Lord Palmerston’s quarrel 
with the United States Government, who hadv somewhat 
hastily dismissed the British Minister at Washipgton, Mr. 
Brown acted as a mediator; and his commercial influence a;ul 
upright character crowned his efforts with success. It was a. 
nobte work 40 prevent two great nations, akin in race.^^nd 
lar%uage, from drawing the swoiaPupon each other for a diplo- 
matic ounctilio. It was a work wort^iy df a British'merch’ant 
and ^Christian philanthropist. And surely we should not 
despite the calling which places a ma,^ in k position to do 
sy(6h a work. 
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We cai^not, nor is it necessary for the proof of our thesis 
that we sliould, dwell upon all the generous actions of 
William iTvpwn. He may be said to have consummated them 
by his last-^'-the foundation of the Free Library of Liverpool, 
af A'''cost of some ^45,000. Three years later, public testi- 
i^/^ony was born to his “ success in life ’’ by his appointment as 
High Sheriff of Lancashire and his promotion to a baronetcy. 
He died op the 3d of March, 1864, at the age of seventy-nine. 

Th® name of the Messrs Chambers has been rendered familiar 
to English-speaking people all over the world by the well-known 
“Journal” and^the scarcely less well-known “ Encyclopaedia,” 
not to speak of t)th«r publications which have ministered 
largely to the moral and intellectual cultivation of the nfasses. 
The high reputation of the firm is due, in no small degree, to 
the literary labours of Dr. Robert Chambers. 

He was born at Peebles, on the banks of the Tweed, on the 
loth of July, 1802, two years later than his brother William, 
with whom he was afterwards so closely associated in the 
publishing business. They were the sons of James Chambers, 
a muslin weaver, whose reverses of fortune compelled him to 
remove to Edinburgh while his sons wero- still in their early 
boyhood. The> had already received, however, a certain 
modicum of edu^:ation at the burgh school, and at the hands 
of their old nurse and one Tam Flack, a Ikx'bles character.” 
At Edinburgh their education *was continued and completed 
at the High School. It was neither v(yy wide nor very deep, 
but it served young Robert Chambers well, when, at the age 
of sixteen, having saved up a sum of about^orly shillings, he 
opened a •bookshop or book-stall in Leith Street. Of th^ 
struggles of his early years •he supplies an interesting sketch 
in a letter Hugh Millef, the geologist. 

• “ Notwit-i^standing your wonderful success as a writer,” he 
slysf'^M think my literary tendency must have been a deeper 
and more absorbing peculiarity than yours, seeing that 1 took 
to^ Latin and to books botl^ keenly and exclusivdy, while you 
broke down in your classical course, and had fully as great a' 
passiop for rough spojt and enterprise as for readir^, that 
being again *a passion of which I never had one particle. YThis, 
however, has re^ilte(#,4n making you what I never was inclined 
to be, a cluJBe obs?rve,} of e^ternal^nature — an immense advaa- 
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tage in your case. Still, I think I could present agrinst your 
hardy field observations by firth and fell, and cave.and cliff, 
some striking analogies in tlie finding oat and d^ouring of 
books, making my way, for instance, through a wlfole chestful 
of the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,' which I found *in a lunl^er 
garret. I must also say that an unfortunate tenderness of fe^**, 
scarcely yet got over, had much to do in making me mainly a 
fireside student. As to domestic connections and conditions, 
mine being of the middle classes, were superior to yours for 
the first twelve yeans. After that, my father being unfortunate 
in business, we were reduced to poverty, and came down to 
even humbler tilings than you experienced., I glassed through 
some years of the direst hardsliip, not *1110" least evil being a 
state bf feeling quite unnatural in youth — a stern and burning 
defiance of a social world in wliich we were harshly and coldly 
treated by former friends, differing only in external respects 
from ourselves. In your life there is ope crisis where I think ' 
your experiences must have been somewhat like, mine; it is 
the brief period at Inverness. Some of your expressions thete 
bring all my own early feelings again to life. A disparity 
between the internal consciousness of power and accomplish- 
ments and the external ostensible aspect led in me to the very 
same wrong methods of setting myself foiA'ard as in you. 
I'here, of course, I meet you in warm syr/.pathy. I have 
sometimes thoughjj of describnig my bitter, painful youth to 
the world as something in which it might read a lesson; but 
the retrospect is still ^too distressing. I sergen it from the 
mortal eye. The one grand fact it has inq)resscd is the very 
small amount of*brothcrly assistance there is for the unfor- 
tunate in this world. . . . Till I proved that I could'’ help 
myself, no friend came to me. Uncles, cousins, &c., in good 
positions in life, not one offered, nor* seemed incited ^o give, 
the smallest assistance. The consequent defying^elf-relying 
spirit in which at sixteen I set out as a bookseller, with *onry 
my c^wn small collection of books as a stock — not worth more 
(than two pounds, I believe — led tf^ my being quickly indepe^- 
'dent of all aid; but it has not been all a^gain, for lam n^w 
sensibli that my spirit of self-reliance- too often manifested 
itself ffi an unsocial, unamiable light, while m)j recollections of 
honest poverty may have made me tooj^eager to attain and 
secure worldly prosperity.” 
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Rober^ Chambers made Ids first venture in the literary 
world as ^ditor of a small weekly journal, the “ Kaleidoscope,’^ 
which he vhimself published, and his brother William printed, 
the" latter l^or this purpose having acquired without assistance 
tbr« art of piinting, and purchased an old fount of type and a 
CiUmsy wooden press. The fount was imperfect, and when 
large letters were wanted, AVilliam Chambers sat up at night 
and carve(J them with his penknife out of a piece of wood. As 
n^ight have been expected, the ‘Ms^aleidoscope ” had but a 
brief career. Nothing,daunted, Robert again entered the field, 
making u^e of his knowledge of the Tweed country to compile 
a volume of “ fllustrations of the Author of Waverley;” agree- 
ably written sketches ifT the supposed originals from whom Sir 
Walter Scott had drawn his more famous characters. • The 
book attracted considerable attention, and Scott mentions the 
author in his diary as “ a clever young fellow, who spoils 
himself by too much haste.” 

Tn 1823, .when he was still only twenty years of age, he wrote 
and published his “Traditions of J'^dinburgh.” Its literary 
merit met with immediate recognition, and its young author 
found that he had now securely planted his feet on the ladder 
of fortune. Prosperity did not alxite his industry. His dili- 
gent pen, always lively and accurate, produced in rapid succes- 
sion a numbcJL of works of an antiq*Liarian and historical 
character, among which may be mentioned his “ History of 
the Scottish Rebellion” and liis “ Biograpnical Dictionary of 
Eminent Scotsmen.” 

The great reputation of the two brothers as publishers dates 
from 1832, when (on the 6th of February) tkey issued the first 
number ®f their “Edinburgh Journal,” which undoubtedly 
struck a hitherto unexplored vein of ])eriodical literature. Its 
success w:f 5 , remarkabje.* It immediately obtained ^ circula- 
tion ot fiv(/ thousand copies a week, which increased in 1845, 
'Shtn the octavo form was adopted, to nine thousand copies. 
The two brothers, now on the highroad to competency, entered 
iilto formal partnership, lyid thenceforth enjoyed an 'equa^ 
measure.of well-deserved prosperity ; both of them trainefl b}» 
hard experience to*lial^its of business and punctuality^^both of 
them strictly prudent and conscientious in all their dealings, 
and both of them practised, according to their different aims 
and tendfftcies, in literary Jabour 
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A writer has essayed to account for the colossal prosperity 
of the Rothschilds, and it must be admitted that, Whether he 
is correct in his reference to that famous firm or not* he states 
a couple of considerations well worth the attentioirtf busihess, 
men. He who does not delay for casualties, •and ha^|ie 
sagacity to perceive that in all great affafrs success depeni^s 
not only on the choice and use of the most favourable moment, 
but especially on the pursuit of an acknowledged fi;ndamental 
maxim, has seized upon the two principles never neglected, Jt 
is said, by the Rothschilds ; the two principles to which^ com- ‘ 
bined with a wary conduct of business, and a quick f)erception 
of advantageous opportunities, they owe, in ^b.e main, their 
present wealth and renown. 

It was the first of these principles that led the five brothers 
to carry on their affairs in a perpetual and uninterrupted com- 
munication. This was the golden rule enunciated by their 
father’s dying lips. After his death, every proposition, be it ‘ 
what it might, was the object of their common deliberations. 
Every important undertaking was the result of combined effort, 
and all shared equally in the profit as in the loss. Though for 
several years their customary residences, being in the great 
capitals of Europe^ were very remote, the harmony of this 
singular family council was never interrupfed, while they 
derived from this circumstance a peculiar adi^antage in being 
always well acquainted with the condition of affairs in every 
metropolis. Each* of them was thus enabled on his part to 
assist in initiating ancj mapping out the operations to be 
undertaken by t[ie firm. 

The second principle of which the Rothschilds have never 
l(^t sight is, not to seek in any transaction an excessive pTofit ; 
to assign certain limits — though, of course, in proportion to the 
magnitude of their means — to every enterprise ; at^l, so far as 
lies within the power of human prudence, to place themselvor, 
above the reach of accidents. 

The most eminent of the five brothers was, undoubtedly, 
Nathftn Meyer Rothschild, who p^ossessed*in perfection tHe 
•juaSties indispensable to a prosperous man of business, but 
lacked ^ome of those which are not le%s indispensable tp the 
worthy employment of God’s precious gift of life. Money 
with him was an end rather than a meanS, anci his delight in 
acquisition coml3letely absoijl^ed hjm. He* had iftf time or . 
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thought to spare for the cultivation of “ the humanities” or 
the cxercfee of a wise charity. All his energies were directed 
. to the successful conduct of operations for adding to his ever- 
incfeasing %tore. “ I hope,” said Fowell Buxton to him on one 
oervasion, “ 2 hope that your children arc not too fond of 
iToney and business, to the exclusion of more important 
thhigs. I am sure you would not wish that.” “ I am sure I 
should wish tliat,” answered Rothschild. “ 1 wish them to give 
mind and soul, and heart and body — everything, to business. 
That is the way to be happy. It requires a great deal of bold- 
ness and a great deal of caution to make a great fortune \ and 
when you have got it, it requires ten times as much wit to keep 
it.” Accordingly, To igiahe and keep a fortune were, in Roths- 
child’s eyes, the only objects for which a man should live. 
Yet the sword of Damocles hung suspended over his head 
by a hair. A constant shadow overspread his path. “You 
^ must be a very happv man,” said a thoughtless guest to the 
great financier, at one*of his magnificent banquets. “ Happy ! 
me happy 1” he exclaimed. “What! happy! when, just as 
you are going to dine, you have a letter placed in your hands 
saying, ‘ If you do not send me ;£^ 5 oo I will blow your brains 
out ! ’ Me happy ! ” 

On one occasion, when he was sitting in his private room, a 
couple of strarygers were announced ; foreigners, with thick 
moustaches and dark long beards, less common forty years ago 
than now. From the moment*of their eni ance the timorous 
banker was in a state of panic. Fie misinterpreted the excited 
movements with which they searched tli^ir pockets ; and, before 
the expected pistols could be produced, flung a great 
ledg^ in the direction of their heads, and summoned a posse 
of clerks by his shouts of “ Murder ! ” The strangers were im- 
mediately pinioned \ but,* explanations following, they proved 
to be >^ealthy bankers from the Continent, who, in their nervous- 
lies'^ at finding themselves in the presence of the great Napo- 
leon of finance, had experiened some difficulty in finding their 
Ititters of introducflon. 

A good story of a differetit kind is told of this eccentric^erj 
sona^e. ^ A GermaTi prince on ^ visit to London had (etters of 
credit whicli he called to deliver. He was shown mto J;he 
inner room of flie oelebrated counting-house in St. Swithin’s 
Lane, wfiiice RotRschild sat with a pile of papers before him. 
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The name being announced, Rothschild nodded, offered him 
a chair, and then proceeded with his work. For ajich indif- 
ference the prince, who expected that the banker would be 
overawed by liis rank and dignity, was not prepar«<:l. He re- 
mained standing, and, after a minute or two’s pau#e, exclaiiT>^d, 

“ Did you not hear, sir, who I am? I am<the Prince o*f 5^” 

and he repeated all his titles. “ Very well,” answered Roths- 
child, “take two chairs.’^ , 

He gave a striking proof of his energy, keenness, and up- 
scrupulousness, in the way he availed hjinsclf of his knowledge 
of Napoleon’s defeat at Waterloo. During the grease battle of 
the 1 8 th June, he was posted near the chate2.u of Hougou- 
mont, watching the progress of the fighttas Closely as did Wel- 
lington himself. All day long he followed it with straining 
eyes as it eddied to and fro, involving in its issues the fate of 
kingdoms. At sunset he saw that the victory was with Wel- 
lington and the Allies. Without a moment’s delay he mounted 
a horse that had been kept in readiness for him, and hurried 
homeward. At regular stages on his road relays of horses and 
carriages were in waiting to help him onward. Riding or 
driving through all the summer night, he reached Ostend at 
daybreak, to find the sea so stormy that the boatmen refused 
to venture forth. At last he prevailed upon a* fisherman by a 
bribe of ^8o to put tb sea, and reached Dov%r in safety. At 
Dover, and at the intermediate stages on the road to London, 
i*elays were posted, 'and he was*in London before midnight. 

Next morning, the 20 th of June, he was one of the first to 
enter the Stock Exchange. In gloomy whispers he told those 
who, as usual, preised round him to hear the news, that Blucher 
and his Prussians had been routed by Napoleon before •‘Wel- 
lington had had time to come up, /hat by himself he could not 
possibly ^succeed, and that, therefore, Jhe cause (5f England 
and her Allies was lost. As he had intended, the funcis feU 
rapidly. Everybody was anxious to sell ; and Rothschild f^nK 
his accredited agents laughed at all who offered them scrip for 
purchase. B«t scores of unknown agents were secretly At 
jvork all that day and the next. Pfefore the Stock Exchange 
closed the afternoon of the ^^ist, wh^ bfathan Rothschild’s 
strong^Doxes were full of paper, he announced, an hour or two 
earlier than the arrival of the news througlf other channels, the 
real issue of the battle. Rapidly ^the fund? rose a level 
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they had not reached for months ; and it is estimated that 
Rothsch|d cleared a million pounds by his combined energy 
and unscrupulousness. 

In seveftil respects we should point to Rothschild’s conduct 
^'?in examf)le of 7v/iat to avoid, d'he story of his mercury 
transactions is ano&her illustration of his character. The mer- 
cury used in Europe comes almost entirely from Idria in 
Illyria or. Almaden in Spain. The Almaden mines, after a 
profitable career of many centuries, liad fallen for some years 
into^lisuse before 183,1, when Rothschild, having contracted 
for a SpTinisli loan, proposed that he should be allowed to 
hold them foj; a certain time at a nominal rental. To this 
proposition a cheerful assent was given, and the mines soon 
gave evidence of renewed activity, In a similar manner the 
financier obtained possession of the mines of Idria, and having 
thus acquired a monopoly of tlie supply of mercury, doubled 
its price. 

Almost Rothschild’s rival in wealth and fortune, John Jacob 
Astor, the American merchant, was scarcely his inferior in 
financial dariilgand commercial talent. lie was the youngest 
of the four sons of a peasant, and passe^i his boyhood in the 
healthy occupations and simple pleasures of a rural life. From 
a child he was cccustomed to rise early,* and to devote a por- 
tion of his morning hours to reading the Bible and Prayer 
Book; a practice which he observed throuL, 1 iout his long career. 
His brothers seem to have shared his ^old and energetic dis- 
position, for two of them preceded him aci^ss the limits of 
the Rhine and the Black Forest, one establishing himself as 
a mftsica^ instrument maker in London, and the other settlitig 
in the United State.s. 

At the^ge of sixteefi, John Jacob accepted an ^vitation 
fromliis brother in London to join him. in his business; and 
lading farewell to his parents, he trudged on foot to a Dutch 
seaport, and thence sailed in a Dutch smack to England. 
In his new position he displayed all the st(?rling qiValities 
of his ^lanly chaj-acter ; *but it did not open u fielfi o^ 
entecprise ^wide enough to Isatisfy his exuberanf^activity. 
At the age of^twenty he sailed for Baltimore, carrying with 
him a few hundred dollars* worth of musical instruments 
to dispWfe ^of 8n comn^ission. This was* in 1783, a few 
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months after Great Britain had recognised American inde- 
pendence. The vessel on reaching Chesapeake feay was 
caught in a terrible storm. To the surprise of his fellow- 
passengers, Astor appeared upon deck, attired in hitf best sfiit. 
To the inciuiries addressed to liini, he replied, I# I save 
life, it shall be in my best clothes j if I penish, it matters net 
what becomes of them.” 

During the voyage he had made the acquaintance of a 
shrewd and communicative furrier, and acting upon his sug- 
gestions, he exchanged his musical instruments in New ^ork 
for furs, with which he immediately returned to ‘London. 
Having disposed of them at a considerable profi^ he prepared 
to recross the Atlantic, and a])ply himself Entirely to the fur 
trade. * In London he studied the Continental fur markets, 
and made himself familiar with every variety of the article. 
On returning to the United States, he set up his residence at 
New York, which thenceforth became the headquarters of his 
operations. It is possible that consignments from his brother 
assisted him during his first wrestlings with fortune, but his 
energy was chiefly devoted to the fur trade. In pursuing his 
business he occasionally visited London, and, more frequently, 
Montreal and the distant trading ports in Canada. When the 
treaty negotiated by Mr. Jay in 1794 removed the obstruc- 
tions that had previously restricted the export gf furs, he was 
prepared to take advantage of the new order of things through 
hfs extensive acquaiTitancc with the tra[)pers and traders of the 
West and North ; and was soon able to reap a double profit by 
sending his furs to Euro^^c and the East in his own ships, and 
bringing back cargoes of foreign produce for sale in New York. 
Hts business extended until it embraced markets ,in every 
quarter of the globe ; yet so exact ivas his knowledge of these 
markets, ^nd so wide' the grasp of his strong clea* intellect, 
that he was able to direct and control the action of his Super- 
cargoes and captains by the most minute instructions. At UiiJ 
time, when his ships covered the seas, he rose as early as in 
his ye^Jrs of effort, and attended to his busiri^ss until two P.Mf 
Se vias fond of showing his workmeTi that in sorting and beat- 
ing furs *<e was equal to the I\e.st of t^ierfl. This tnor^ugli 
knowle^dge of one’s work, even to the smallest dStails, is of 
the highest value to the man of business. 

At the beginning of the present .century, ^Astor w€is worth 
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250,000 dollars as the result of only sixteen years of business 
life. then began to meditate colossal schemes, not only 

of trade, but of colonisation, designing not only to supply with 
fui*^ all 1^3 markets of the world, but also to open up the 
\y’r6‘Stern wilderness to the influences of civilisation. He was 
I-osses^ed with the. true enthusiasm of business, and brought 
to his work as much earnestness as an explorer to the dis- 
covcry of^ new regions. He did not confine, he could not 
cpnfine, his activity to the fur trade. For instance, he began 
at au, early date to n-j^ke investments in real estate in New 
York, anil in the swift progress of the city some portions of his 
property, it was said, centriipled on his hands. Many public 
and private buildifigs#of a superior character were erected by 
Astor. His fortune, the largest ever accumulated in the 
United States at the time of his death, was estimated at 
20,000,000 dollars (^^4, 000, 000), an amount which surely 
should satisfy the aspirations of the most passionate votaries 
of the goddess Pecunia ! It has been said of him that, during 
the half century of his laborious career, he hardly made a 
mistake or a false step through any failure of his own judg- 
ment. “ Until his fifty-fifth year, he was at his office before 
seven o’clock. He was a great horseman^and in the constant 
habit of riding ^ut for pleasure and exerefse. In the strength 
of his general ^asp of a great subject,'*he did not allow him- 
self to be too much disturbed by the consideration of details. 
His mind worked so actively* that he scon got through tlm 
business of a day, and he would leav^ his office earlier than 
many business men who did less. Trouble and annoyed by 
petty trials, he was calm and self-possessed» under great ones. 

‘ Ke«p caool — keep civil,’ was the constant and familiar r?d- 
monition from his lips. WJien the great trials came, his spirit 
rose with t 4 ie emergenjcyJ and he was equal to the hoijr.” This 
splenSidly successful merchant died in March, 1848, at the age 
l»f <cighty-four. By his will he bequeathed a sum of ;£‘8o,ooo 
to found a free public library in^the city of New York. 

^ Whfin I was running about the streets of Lich^la a*veiy 
poor.fello^^” said l)r.^Johnso|, “I was a great argi\f for the 
advantages of ^poverty. Sir, all the arguments which are 
brought to represeilt poverty as no evil show it to be evidently 
a great Y^u never, find people labouring to convince 
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you that you may live very liappily upon a plentiful fortune.” 
VVe suppose that the world is pretty much of Johnson’s 
opinion. Poverty /s an evil, and an evil that affects not only 
the individual, but his circle ; not only his circle, but the 
whole of society. England’s “rock ahead” is 'her colo^S7al 
pauperism. It is, therefore, a public as wc"d as a private virtue 
to rise above the dreary level of necessitousness. He who adds 
to his own resources swells to some extent the resources of the 
state. At all event.s, the greater the ])roportion of well-to-do 
citizens, the greater the happiness and security of the common- 
wealth. On the other hand, the accumulation of wealth in a 
few liands is to be deprecated as a social and political danger; 
and the statesman, as well as the moralis’t, prefers the con- 
tentment of the many to the aggrandisement of the few. 
Still, in the present condition of society, the presence of a few 
great capitalists may be regarded as an essential, for they 
alone can organise labour on a large scale, and bring the neces- 
sary amount of concentrated sui)port to*^ an expensive enter- 
prise. And though the desire to do good is a nobler inspira- 
tion of life than the desire to win fame, and the desire to win 
fame is nobler than the desire to make money, yet this last, 
this aufi fames'^ is. deserving of gentler treatment than it has 
generally received at the hands of social satirises. In its way, 
and with obvious limitations, it may have a beneficial effect, 
and, no doubt, like the desire of fame, it rouses into activity 
many high qualities of brain and heart which might otherwise 
lie dormant and unknown. 

We see no reason to doubt the truth of the essayist’s asser- 
tion that some men are born with a genius for money-making, 
with the instinct of accumulation. Like Midas, they tufn to 
gold everything which they touch ; and everything so con- 
verted tjiey hasten to put away in their own treasury. The 
faculty of converting shillings into sovereigns, and sovereigns 
into bank-note.s, by means of shrewd bargains and felicitbirs 
investments, would seem to be as strongly marked in some 
men jfs the loVe of and capacity for music '’in others, or the 
genifis of /poetry in our Miltons and Slpakespeares* The 
faculty ‘/^uds” at school, wheif^ the boy has always a stock 
of petty acquisitions quite dazzling to the qyes of his less 
enterprising comrades. It can no more be crushed out than 
the musical sympathies of a Bpethovpn or the scieijiti^i fertility 
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of a Faraday. Like them, an Astor, a Baring, a Rothschild, 
has each ois sphere in tlie world, his talent’^ to cultivate, his 
work to do. Money-getting is not, we grant, the highest aim 
in rife ; stifl it is an aim, and, as we liave said, by no means ar. 
u)[1\vorthy orte, which helps to develop much of the best of 
aa mams nature. If we take account,” says Sir Henry 
Taylor, “ of all the virtues with which money is mixed up, — 
honesty, iustice, generosity, charity, frugality, forethought, 
self-sacrifice, — and of their correlative vices, it is a knowledge 
which goes near to cover the length and breadth of humanity, 
and a right measure and manner in getting, saving, spending, 
giving, taking, lending, borrowing, and bequeathing would 
almost argue a pcrfCct^nan.” I'lie difficulty is to preserve a due 
control over our acquisitive faculty, to prevent it from absorbing 
us. But tnen as much may be said ot the lust of power or the 
love of fame. And if wealth have its temptations, its snares for 
the soul, its baits for the passions, so also has ])overty. There 
is neither credit nor Virtue in being poor if we can honestly 
secure a competence ; for not only is tlic poor man exposed to 
the fiercest trials, moral and siiiritual as well as physical, but 
he is deprived of many opportunities of doing good. In the 
battle of life he is like a man with his arms bound behind him. 
He loses the iifducement to excel and the stimulus to aspire. 
He lives in a cc^d bleak atmospliere wliith chills his affections, 
in a dreary mist which confuses and bewilders his vision. He 
is troubled by hard thoughts off those of fellow-men whoiTi 
he sees in positions of greater case and freedom. He is con- 
stantly assailed by harsh and cruel voices which invite him to 
rebel against nature and against God. Thg lenderest virtues, 
no rioubU:, are sometimes found to blossom in the soil of 
poverty; but it is only when they have been specially nourished 
by- the de\fs of heaver^, for the soil itself is frigid and barren 
as the Polar rock. 

ii)n the other hand, no more pitiable, nay, no more con- 
temptible wretch does the world m-oduce than the man who has 
^Id himself to Mammon, has ofjfred up his soul aMd'bodyf)n the 
false deity’s shrine, in wh5m tne auri sacra /ames\^ starved 
every tender affectiom every j^enerous sympathy, ^o more 
painful spectacle can mere be found than that of a man dragging 
his manhood, as Actiilles dragged the heroic Hector, at the heels 
of his o!i\ great* passion, ^sacrificing life and ell that brightens 
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life for the means of living, stooping from liis intellectual 
height to rake up the dross of the earth. “ The poofrest of all 
human beings is the man who is rich in gold but intellectually 
and spiritually bankrupt, — magfius 7iitor opes hiops. ..As Cowley 
says, ‘The poor rich man's emphatically poor.’a Grant *' the 
utmost that can be said of the necessitv and the value i*f 
money, it will still remain for ever true that life is more than 
the means by which it is sustained, more than dwellings, lands, 
merchandise, stocks, bonds, and dividends, more even than 
food and raiment. All things are for the mind, the sold, the 
divine part within us ; and if this, our true self, is dvvArfed and 
starved, the most regal worldly possessions only serve to set 
forth by contrast its deep poverty and serviLude."' 

The men of money who know how to make a Tight use of 
it are scarcely less the world’s benefactors than its statesmen 
and philanthropists. A celebrated American millionaire made 
it a practice to give away considerable sums both for public 
and private purposes, exercising always a wise discrimination 
and carefully avoiding parade. It appeared from his books 
that in this way he annually expended a very large amount, 
known at the time only to “ Him who seeth in secret.” Not 
long before his deaih he observed to one of hk sons, that ‘*of 
all the ways of dispensing of money, giving it away was the 
most satisfactory.” 

- We have read off a Boston merchant who, in like manner, 
recognised that he was intended by Providence to act as its 
almoner, and whose w(?alth was known by the splendour of 
his munificence. Yet it was not always from what is strictly 
designated “affluence” that his benevolence proceeded, 
inasmuch as he had voluntarily^ pledged himself never to 
become exceptionally rich. After his death tho following 
document was found in his handwriting : — “ By the grkce of 
God, I will never be worth more than fifty thousand dolk?TSc 
By the grace of God, I will give one-fourth of the n^t profits 
of my: business to charitable a\j)d religious uses. If I am ever 
>vortJi twe/ky thousand dollars,"! wHl give one half of my net 
profits ; ^nd if I am ever wor^h thirty thbusand, I will, give 
three-fourths ; and the whole after fifty t^housand. So help me 
God, or give to a more faithful steward, <and set me aside.” 
To this covenant he adhered with the most scrupuloiu fidelity. 
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At one time, finding that his property had increased beyond fifty 
thousandi;dollars, he at once devoted the surplus, seven thousand 
five hundred, to found a professorship in a theological college, 
to 'Which also gave, on various occasions during his brief 
life, twice that amount. He likewise befriended with a liberal 
liiind numerous yoi^ng men, assisting them to start in business, 
and relieving many who were unfortunate. 

The biographer of Samuel Gurney of London repre- 
sents him as one who understood to the fullest the right 
use ^ money. Many,” says Mr. Gildart, ‘‘are tire solid 
remembmnces of the more prominent features of his charities ; 
but besides those deeds never generally known to the public, 
there were many ^les^ser streams of silent benevolence still 
flowing from the fountain of love to God and man .which 
spread refreshment around. To many members of his large 
family his kindly aid was given ; and it might be said that not 
only there, but elsewhere, he was wonderfully gifted both 
with the will and with* the power to help. Besides his efficiency 
in action, His very presence seemed to impart strength, courage, 
and calm in any emergency, whilst his practical wisdom, his 
clear and decisive miml, and noble spirit of charity, led many 
to bring cases of difficulty before him, knowing from experi- 
ence how sure and effective was his aid. Tt may be truly said 
of Samuel Guri^ey that he loved to do gi3od service, whether by 
advice or money, by his sound judgment, or well-apportioned 
aid. He really took trouble to serve his fl : low-creatures, anTi 
a narration of his mere almsgiving, extensive as it was, would 
give a very limited idea of the goocf he effected during the 
journey of life.” At one time he spent ;^iooo to 1600 a 
year* in gharities. Many agreeable anecdotes are related 4 n 
illustration of the kindline^ of his disposition. “ One after- 
noon,” says one of his* clerks, “as Mr. Gurney was leaving 
LomBard Street, I saw him taking up a large hamper of game 
ko^^carry to his carriage. I immediately came forward and 
took it ff6m him. He looked pleased, and, in his powerful 
and hearty voic^ exclaimed, I Dost thou kno*v H — •-’s in 
Leadenj^all Market ? ' I r%pli^ in the affirmative.^ ‘ Then gj 
there and order thyself a riglK down good turkey, l^pd put it 
down to miy account. 

Visiting IrelS.nd during the famine of 1849, he surprised the 
people liji^the munificence with which he opened his purse to 
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relieve them in tlieir sufferings. The town of Ballina was so 
full of paupers that nobody was able to pay poor-rates, and 
consequently the workhouse was bankrupt. “I found an 
execution put into it,’^ wrote Gurney, and all th^^n stock fur- 
niture is to be sold off this week, when the poor^will hav'^ to 
lie on straw, and the guardians must feed ^lem as well as they 
can.’^ The whole of the furniture he pin chased for £,200 to 
save it from the creditors, and afterwards returned it to the 
workhouse authorities. 

Of Gladstone, the Liverpool merchant, father of the eminent 
statesman, it is said that he was ‘‘ every inch a rAercliant- 
prince j keen, energetic, industrious, and persevering ; cautious 
and prudent, yet withal liberal and genei jus, “iLthout being 
lavish or needlessly profuse.’^ The race for wealth was not 
suffered by him to absorb all his faculties or engage his 
whole time. He estimated justly the real value of money. 
He did not make it his only aim and object, though he did 
not pretend to feel for it a philosophic contempt. 

Pleasure must necessarily occupy a very small place in the 
life of a man of business. He may fmd time for charity and for 
the performance of his religious duties, and, let us hope, for the 
cultivation of the domestic affections ; but otherwise, he is the 
slave of labour, and^'bound, Ixion-like, to a wheel which seems 
to be for ever revolving. Among the many cares which wealth 
brings with it is that of guarding against its dissipation. It is 
easy to lose a fortune ; and such is now-a-days the rush of com- 
petition, so furious is the struggle, so desperate the race, that 
it is only by constant fnought and vigilance a great merchant 
can maintain thef position originally won by assiduous diligence 
and steady application. He is like a man rowing agaipst a 
strong current ; so long as he plies his oars lustily he may ad- 
vance, but if he pause only for a moment he is carried back- 
ward. The toil undergone by the head 'of a large commercial 
establishment, or a great employer of labour, is so severe ^ha^ 
no one should undertake it who does not feel himself to "be 
capahJe of tjie most absoIiLe self-sacriffce and the most 
fonUnuoui!^ effort. And it iV asc purely mental t^il, hard 
brain-w^c, as that of the nlathematiciaa poring over h’is 
abstruse problems and intricate 'calculations. Nor is it always 
selfish' toil. The merchant knows that he gives employment 
to a considerably number of hands, and that any sudden sus- 
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pension or contraction of his operations would involve them 
and thei ■ families in the sufferings of poverty. He knows 
that capital has its responsibilities, and, as a rule, he is con- 
screntiousi^' anxious to discharge them fully. 

' "tVe have ' been much impressed by the perusal of a sketch 
oi" the life-work of the New York merchant-prince, William 
Astor, and reproduce it here as affording a vivid picture of the 
unremitting labour of a man of business. 

The locality of his financial operations is, or was. Princes 
Street, New York, a ^treet described as “of but a third-rate 
characte^^’ with houses of “a common stamp.” Near the 
Broadway may be seen a small brick office, neatly built, of 
one story, with gat)le#to the street, and doors and windows 
closed, its whole appearance being that of “ security.” .Close 
to the door a little affiche reads as follows : “ Entrance next 
door. Office hours from 9 to 3.” This “next door” proves 
to be a plain three-story dwelling of red brick, which, from its 
unpretentious but sulfstantial character, might be mistaken for 
the residence of some respectable old-fashioned family. On 
inquiry, however, we learn that it is the headquarters of the 
prince of American capitalists. 

Entering at the street door, we find ourselves in a small 
vestibule, the floor of which is coverea with “ chcckereil 
oilcloth,” and Ofiening a door on the M'c, we pass into a well- 
lighted front room, without any other furniture than a counting- 
house desk and a few chairs. At this desk'stands an account- 
ant working at a set of books, and enjoying apparently “ an 
easy berth.” He will answer all ordinary inquiries, will 
refuse all begging applications, and atteiid to all matters 
withm th*2 usual scope of business ; but if you have arfy 
special errand, he points ta a door opening into an office in 
the- rear. 

. This apartment proves to be of moderate size and simply 
ffirrashed. A few books lie upon the table, and opening one 
of them, which appears to be frequently consulted, we find 
that it contains maps of plots flf city property, ^arefullf exe- 
cuted, afd indicating the ifounjlaries of a vast estafti Seated* 
at th^ table; may genyally b^seen “ a stout-built rnan with 
large and unattractive features, and upon the whole aq ordi- 
nary face. He is plainly dressed, and has a somewhat care- 
\yorn lookf^^and a{)pears tp^be fifty or sixty yeayrs of age.” We 
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feel — that is, if we ourselves belong to the rank and file of 
society — a certain amount of awe in addressing a capitalist, 
and especially a capitalist who represents some 25,000,900 
dollars (^5,000,000), and whose daily income has been esti- 
mated at 6000 dollars. 

The care of Mr. Astor’s estate, the largest in America, is, 
says our authority (and we can well believe it), “a vast 
burden.” The houses belonging to him number several hun- 
dreds, and range from the comparatively modest tenement at 
^60 per annum to magnificent warehouses rented at ^ 600 . 

To relieve himself from the more vexatious features of his 
business, he has committed his real estate collections to an 
agent, who, with his clerks, collects rents and makes returns 
of a rent-roll the very recital of which would be wearisome. 
As a matter of course, such a man must employ a small army 
of painters, carpenters, and other mechanics, in order to keep 
up suitable repairs ; and as Mr. Astor pays no insurance, the 
work of rebuilding after fires is in itself a large item. A large 
part of Mr. Astor’s property consists of vacant lots, which are 
in continual demand, and which he generally prefers to hold 
rather than sell ; hence he is much employed with architects 
and master-builders and always has several blocks in course 
of erection. This is a very heavy burden, and were it not for 
the help derived from his family would doubtless crush 
him.” Who will say that the man of business treads a “ prim- 
rose path ” in life ? Who will say that he is not, in the strictest 
sense of the term, a ‘‘ working man ” ? 

Mr. Smiles, in his ‘‘Life of George Stephenson,” furnishes 
some details of tire colossal labours which fall to the lot of a 
g'reat engineer. While Stephenson was constructing the Mid- 
land Railway works, the York and Midland, the lines between 
Chester, and Holyhead, Leeds and Bradford, Laiicast^^ and 
Maryport, his house was at Alton Grange, near Leicester. 
But he was so much occupied, says his biographer, in travel- 
ling about from one committee of directors to another — one 
^week^'in Ei^glUnd, another in \>cotland, and probably the nekt 
dn Irelam^that he often dic\^not see his house fdr weeks 
together He had also to mace frequ,ent inspections of the 
various difficult and important works in progress under his 
direction. It is computed that during the three years ending 
in 1837 he travelled by postchaise, alone upwar/iy bf 20,000 
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miles, and yet not fewer than six months out of the three 
years were spent in London. 

Jlis correspondence increased to such an extent that he was 
compelled* Cb engage a private secretary, who accompanied him 
oh his jourifbys. “ The comparatively advanced age at which 
he learned the art o{ writing, and the nature of his duties while 
engaged at the Killingworth Colliery, precluded that facility in 
correspoiKlence which only constant practice can give. He 
gradually, however, acquired great facility in dictation, and 
possessed the power •of labouring continually at this work; 
the gentTeman who acted as his secretary in 1835 having in- 
formed us, th,at dyring his busy season he one day dictated 
not fewer than thirty-seven letters, several of them embodying 
the results of much close thinking and calculation. On an- 
other occasion, he dictated reports and letters for twelve con- 
tinuous hours, until his secretary was ready to drop off his 
chair from sheer exl^ustion, and at length he pleaded for a 
suspension, of the labour.^’ The race for wealth, the struggle 
for worldly success, is, therefore, a career in which none should 
engage who are not prepared, like the aspirant for fame — 

“ To scorn delights and live laborious days.” 

In speaking ■’of the charity which SQ often and so happily 
attends upon find sanctifies money -getting, we ought not 
to omit a reference to the ^ benevolc it* Quaker merchai^t 
of Bristol, Richard Reynolds. He accumulated a splendid 
fortune, but always spoke of himself ii^ connection with it and 
its right employment as merely a steward of the Almighty. 
After providing for the expenses of a household conducted ^n 
the ftiost*liberal scale, he devoted the remainder of his income 
to works of beneficence • and unless he had also devoted all 
hi^ leisure time, he would have considered his duty Only half 
discharged. Frequently would he deprive himself of the 
sliffiiber which his years required to watch beside the sufferer’s 
couch, and administer consolation to those in sorrow. Qp one 
occasion he wrote to a friend jp London stating jhat he had 
not speift the whole of his yeaip income, and would^^ glad to 
be told of some worthy object of charity. In reply his friend 
informed him of several persons confined in prison for small 
debts. He paid^the entire amount, and swept that miserable 
^bode oT^t^ wretched tenants.^ Most of his donations were 
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enclosed in blank covers, with no other signature appended 
than that of “A Friend.” A lady once applied to him on 
behalf of an orphan, saying, “ When he is old enough I will 
teach him to name and thank his benefactor.^’ “ Ndy,” replied 
the Quaker, “ thou art wrong. We do not thank the clohds 
for rain. Teach him to look higher, an^^ to thank Him who 
giveth both the clouds and the rain. My talent is the meanest 
of all talents, a little sordid dust ; but as the m/in in the 
parable was accountable for his talent, so am I accountable 
to the great Lord of all.” 

A strange mixture of business shrewdness and, religious feel- 
ing was the late John M‘Donogh, the N(fw Orleans millionaire, 
who iras born in 1779 and died in 1850. The following 
sketch of his life, from an American source, is not without 
interest : — 

The only particulars known of his early life seem to be, that 
he was a clerk in a mercantile store in an inlapd town of 
Maryland, where he was noted for his eccentricities, and 
for an excess of imaginative fervour, wLich led many to sus- 
pect that he was not entirely of sound mind. He displayed, 
nevertheless, an enprgy and an intelligence which secured him 
the full confidence of his employers. About the year 1800 he 
was despatched to T^ew Orleans by a Baltimore firm with 
a letter of credit and considerable resources. He there 
engaged largely in business transactions, speedily giving up 
his position as agent, and starting on his own account. Pro- 
sperity crowned ,his exertions, and in a few years he amassed a 
very considerable fortune. New Orleans recognised him as one 
oV its magnates ; and his mode of living and his expencMture 
were in entire conformity to his position and abundant means. 
His marision was furnished and fitted' up in the muM luxurious 
style. He had his carriages and his horses, and his ce*ilar of 
rare wines, and his staff of well-trained servants; and his enter- 
tainments were all on a scale of the greatest magnificence, 
^otw^thstoding his unremifcng attention to business. He 
•found tinj^ to become a greaV social luminary and leader of 
fashion.- 

Owing to a disappointment in love, M‘Dot)ogh eventually 
became morose in his manners and secluded in his habits; 
but he prosecuted his acquisition pf property witj» increased 
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vigour, his peculiar passion being tliat of accumulating count- 
less acres of waste and suburban land. All his views branched 
out into the remote future. He cared not for the present 
vafue and •[productiveness of an estate. His imagination luxu- 
riated in possibilities, and he loved- to think of the opulence 
and civilisation that^ would cover his barren and swampy wil- 
derness in the ‘‘good time coming.” At last, this passion 
gained sufh an ascendancy over him, that he seemed to rejoice 
ii\ desolation. He would buy cultivated places, and allow 
thenWo go to ruin. 

“ HeTould not be induced,” says his biographer, “ by any 
offer or consuleration to alienate any of the property he had 
once acquired. Al:>st^mious to a fault, and withholding him- 
self from all the enjoyments and associations of the wo^dd, he 
devoted his time to the care of his large estate, to the suits in 
which such acquisitions constantly involved him, working for 
seventeen hours out of the twenty-four, the greater part of 
which labour consisfed in writing tlie necessary documents 
relating to his titles, and in corresponding with his lawyers 
and his overseers. For the fifty years of his residence in New 
Orleans he never left the State, and rarely, if ever, passed be- 
yond the limits of the corporation. He was not a usurer, a 
money-lender, "Or a speculator. He acquired by legitimate 
purchases by entries on public lands. He dealt altogether in 
land. • Stocks, merchandise, and othe»* personal securities, 
were eschewed by him. The tvonder is, how, with a comparrf- 
tively small revenue, his property not being productive, and 
his favourite policy being to render his lands \yild and unsuited 
for cultivation, he was able to go on every year expanding the 
area*of his vast possessions.” 

M‘Donogh appears to hawe been the victim of a veritable 
eaFih-himgfr, One of Jii^ cherished designs was the piy;-chase of 
the pfantations along the Mississippi, in the belief that at some 
futoire period they would teem with a busy population. In like 
manner, he pounced eagerly unon all lands for sale in the 
ifeighbourhood of*the towns anJ villages of the ^ka^. Pt may 
bp mentioned, as one of liis jfiost remarkable acl^vementsf 
the oomple^ion of *wl;at he called his “ lines of ci^mvalla- 
tion” around tjie city of New Orleans. This object he pur- 
sued for many year^ with all the persistence of an enthusiast. 
Beginnii%^^ thc*upper ei^d of the city, he grudually made his 
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way through the swamps, purchasing large belts of land, until 
at last, a few years before his death, meeting one of his old 
friends, he clapped him on the shoulder, exclaiming in joyous 
tones, “ Congratulate me, my friend ; I have ac^hieved the 
greatest victory of my life. I have drawn my liner around the 
city, and now entirely embrace it in my arms — all for the glory 
of God and the good of my race ! ” ^ 

Some personal glimpses of this extraordinary man we obtain 
through the medium of an article in the “ Continental Maga- 
zine.” Its writer says : — , 

In the year 1850, and for nearly forty years previous, you 
might see almost every day in the streets of New Orleans a 
very peculiar-looking old gentleman. 'Jjjalhand "straight as a 
pillar, with stern, determined features, lit up by eyes of uncom- 
mon, almost unnatural brilliancy, with his hair combed back and 
gathered in a sort of queue, and dressed in the fashion of half 
a century ago— to wit, an old blue coat with high collar; well- 
brushed and patched, but somewhat seehy pantaloons of like 
date and texture, but somewhat more modern, but bearing 
unmistakable proofs of long service and exposure to sun and 
rain; old round-toed shoes, the top-leathers of which had 
survived more soles than the wearer had outlived souls of his 
early friends and colnpanions; a scant white v&st, ruffled shirt, 
and voluminous white ^cravat, completed the fostume of this 
singular gentleman, who, with his ancient blue silk umbrella 
ifnder his arm, and 'ids fierce eye fixed on some imaginary goal 
ahead, made his way through the struggling crowds which 
passed along the street^* of New Orleans.” 

His strange and,^spectral figure was last seen upon its accus- 
tomed rounds on the 26th of October, 1850. OndhaUday 
occurred a remarkable incident which arrested the attention of 
every passer-by, and was fixed upon* by the reporiers of die 
daily papers as a sign “portending change to nations,” na*mely, 
the venerable merchant varied for once from the routineii,of 
nearly half a century. He was seen to stop, to hesitate for a 
few moments^ and then deliberately enter aYi omnibus bound 
{or the lo^r part of the city. ^Ts it^to be wondered aithat an 
occurrenre so unusual produced a sensatibn in society? It 
was clear that only some novel emergency could have brought 
ibout this violation of long-established cu^om! The omnibus 
stopped at the icourthouse ; Mr. M‘Donof]fii and diis blue 
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umbrella emerged from the interior ; and both disappeared 
quickly in the corridor leading to the “ halls of justice.” 

This was the last time M‘Donogh was seen in the streets 
of" New Orleans. On the following morning “he departed 
this life.” 

The “ mixed” character of the man may be inferred from 
the opinions he expressed in an interview with a New Orleans 
lawyer, which has been recorded for the benefit of posterity. 
The man of law said to the man of business : — “ You are 
a*vejy rich man, and I know that you intend to leaye all your 
property to be expenfled on charitable objects. I have been 
thinking over your singular life, and I want you to give some 
explanation of tin? great success which has attended you ; for 
I too would like to \)ecome very rich, and leave a fortune to 
my sons.” 

“ Well,” said he, “ get up, sir.” The lawyer rose from his 
arm-chair, which M‘Donogh proceeded to occupy, and turn- 
ing to the lawyer aff if he had been his clerk, pointed to a 
common ‘chair in which he had been sitting, and said, 
“ Sit down, sir, and I will tell you how I became a rich man, 
and how, by following these rules, you can become as rich as 
myself.” 

“ I first came to Louisiana,” he contirraed, “when it was a 
Spanish colonj^ as the agent for a hc^iisc in Baltimore and a 
house in Boston, to dispose of certain cargoes of goods. 
After I had settled up their a€COuntsai d finished their agenoy, 
I set up to do business for myself. I had become acquainted 
with the Spanish governor, who ha€ taken a fancy to me, 
although I had never so much as flattered l^iiu, and through his 
infliience I obtained a contract for the army, by whicl"^ I 
cleared 10,000 dollars. After this I gave a splendid dinner to 
the princi4)al officers of the army and the governor, and by 
this^neans obtained ’another contract, with a profit*of 30,000^ 
‘dollars. 

“This is what the French and the Creoles do not under- 
stand — I mean tile spending cP money judicioysly. TJiey are 
afraid ^f spending monejt i^iman who wishes t^.^gain a f(jr- 
tune must first m^tke a show m liberality, and spentL money in 
order to 'acquire it.* By me dinner which I gave to the 
Spanish authot*itie« I obtained their good-will and estebm, and 
thus wi^ enabltjd to make a large sum of mqney. To succeed 
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in life, then, you must obtain the favour and influence of the 
opulent, and of the authorities of the country in which you live. 
This is the first rule. 

“The natural span of a man’s life,” continued fVi^Donogh, 

is too short, if he is abandoned to his own resouf ces, for hfln 
to accumulate great wealth, and therefore you must exercise 
your power and influence over those who,^in point of riches, 
are inferior to yourself, and turn to your advantage by making 
use of them, their talents, knowledge, and information. Thjs 
is the second rule.” 

Here he paused for awhile, as if absorbed in thoifght, and 
seeing him remain silent, the lawyer asked, “ Is that all ? ” 
“ No,” he replied, “there is a third rule, ^nA a last, which it is 
all-esseiitial for you to observe, in order that success may 
attend your exertions.” 

“ And what is that ? ” 

“Why, sir,” he exclaimed, “ it is prayer. You must pray to 
the Almighty with fervour and zeal, and *He will sustain you 
in all your desires, I never prayed sincerely to God in all my 
life without obtaining a satisfactory answer to my prayer.” 

He stopped, and the lawyer inquired, “ Is that all ?” 

He answered, “ Yes, sir \ follow my advice and you will 
become a rich rnan.’^’ 

Afterwards commenftng on this curious cc^nversation, the 
lawyer said, “ I did not follow this advice, for certain reasons. 
Afid yet, I do not wfsh to be considered harsh if I draw neces- 
sary conclusions from it — ^namely, that when a man desires to 
become rich, he r^ust corrupt the high, oppress the poor, and 
look to God — to support him.” 

The commentary is hardly too severe for the text. is 
difflcLilt to conceive of a more rptten system of business 
morality yian that which is outlined* in M‘Donogh’s three 
maxims. It is impossible to conceive of one more sfirely. 
destined to fail in its practical application, at least in Grecvt 
Britain. For example, our most influential mercantile houses 
have oWed notking to the favoiAof the opulerit and the power- 
fi#. Thei^)rosperity has been Vmilfrup by courage, pAtience, 
vigour, ana ability. As to the s«ond maxim, it could never 
be accepted or acted upon by airy man of cornmon honesty. 
And then, as to the third, it could be adopted*only by those who 
reject the first and second, if its full import be ^Qnderat^od. It 
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is the prayer of the righteous man that availeth much, not the 
prayer of him who stoops to those above him and crushes 
those below him for purposes of gain — the prayer offered up 
in ‘a spirit* of humility, childlike innocence, simplicity, trust- 
fulness, and fervour. The prayer offered up in such a spirit 
will haidly dwell upon material benefits. It will ask for siij)- 
port and guidance, ibr strength to resist temptation, and sub- 
missiveness to God’s will; but not that a profit may be made 
uppn the last speculation, or success attend the floating of 
the r^t bubble company. A religious man will make the 
best maiT of business ; but a religious man will never presume 
to take heaven, as. it were, into partnership in his transactions. 

“ If we were to consult the annals of commercial life^” says 
a good authority, we should find that, in most instances, the 
men who have been distinguished for success in business are of 
the same stamp as those who have been eminent in the walks of 
literature and science.* They have been characterised by self- 
denying habits, by simple tastes, and by unpretending man- 
ners ; while the bold, the vain, the presumptuous, and the 
reckless, have done immense mischief to themselves and others 
in the department of trade, dissevering the bonds of confidence 
and good feeling, and often creating havoc and ruin around 
them. The san^^ principles and motives of action prevail in 
the good, the wise, and the prudent among all sorts of men. 
It is that wisdom which is unpretending anfl boasteth not, and 
that quiet sort of penetration and sagacity which is little de- 
ceived by, self-flatteries and delusions, Avhich, are often more 
injurious and ruinous than all the worldly artifices and decep- 
tions«whi<sh are practised upon us.” 

The plain, practical, almost commonplace truth of these 
remarks is impressed ppon us by every chapter in industrial 
biography and the history of commerce to which we direct 
ouiir attention. The qualities which made Lord Lytton and 
Faraday famous, or Ruskin and Turner, or Morse and Wheat- 
stone, are the qualities which raised to honounil^le positions 
such mefi as Arkwright tnd jptephenson, or B^-ssey and 
George Moqre. We* are not, o^ourse, referring to intellectual, 
but to moral poyer ; and we say that in each case the moral 
2:)0wer was the sameT 

Take tlfe^\^ell-ktiown, n^y, the hackneyed, instance of Josiah 
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Wedgwood. His father was only a potter, as his father had 
been before him, and he died when Josiah was a mere boy, 
the youngest of a family of thirteen children. He began his 
industrial career as a thrower in a small potwork»conduc*ced 
by his elder brother; and at the potter’s-wheel he^ might h:sve' 
toiled all his life but for an attack of virulent smallpox. 
Owing to gross neglect, this resulted in a 'disease in his right 
leg, which in a great degree unfitted him for his humble call- 
ing. When he returned to his work, the pain in hiS' limb was 
so severe, that he was forced to rest it almost constantly^upbn 
a stool before him. As he grew oldei*, the disease wcreased, 
and it was much intensified by a bruise or wound, which con- 
fined him to his bed for months, and re^ut?ed hir?A to extreme 
debility. Eventually it was found necessary to resort to 
amputation. During the enforced leisure of his frequent ill- 
nesses, Wedgwood took to reading and thinking, and 
meditated much on the ^various ways of making a living , 
by his trade, now that he could no longer labour at the 
potter’s-wheel. He began by moulding potter’s clay into 
various ornamental articles, endeavouring at the same time to 
acquire such a knowledge of practical chemistry as might 
enable him to improve the quality of his work in its colouring, 
glaze, and durabilfty. Pursuing this object* with the most 
untiring tenaciousnesc of purpose and the mqst rigorous self- 
denial, he advanced from stage to stage, until at last, as the con- 
summation of thirty years’ perse^/erance, he established on a firm 
basis a new branch of industry, and infused into it an artistic 
spirit. In all this he tlisplayed the same qualities by which 
Newton mastered ^he theory of gravitation, by which Sir William 
J^nes became the greatest Oriental scholar of his tit^e. , 

Let us turn for a moment to the^early career of Blaise Pascal. 
He was born at Clermont, in Auvergne, on the i^th of Jply, 
1623. Jvimost from his cradle, says his sister, or as s&on as 
he could speak, he gave evidence that he was endowecj^ by 
nature with remarkable faculties, the questions he asked and 
the answers he gave being b^ond his yeitrs ; and his fath^^r, 
Janimated^y the prospect of tie splendid career whi(^ such a 
son might be destined to achi^e, resolved to devote himself 
entirely to his education. fA* this fiurpose he* established 
himself in Paris when Blaise was in his eighth year, and 
watched over li^s moral and intellectual training y^ih extra- 
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ordinary care. He guarded against his being prematurely 
forced, and made it a point that his lessons should never be of 
a nature to compel undue exertion. He did not allow him to 
'begin Latin \intil he was twelve years old, but gradually instilled 
4nto his mind^the principles of language, so that Blaise Pascal was 
well ve^ised in the theory of grammar before he began to study 
any foreign tongue. The bias of his inclinations was early per- 
.ceptible. Having remarked that glass when struck gives forth a 
long vibrating sound, but that when the hand touches the glass 
the sjund ceases, he endeavoured to ascertain the reason, made 
numeroCtJ minute experiments, and embodied the results of his 
inquiries in a little treatise. The scientific researches of his 
father he alsii obse/Ve^ with keen delight, and it was remarked 
that he could not be satisfied until he knew the cause of^ every 
effect. 


However, in accordance with the custom of the age, Blaise 
Pascal’s father, disregarding this evi^lent predisposition towards 
science, insisted on hfe applying himself to the study of Greek 
and Latin. ‘ The classics first, he said, and mathematics after- 
wards; an arrangement which greatly puzzled the boy, and led 
him to yearn after mathematics, as we all yearn after that which 
is forbidden. One day he put a question to his father respect- 
ing geometry. •“ Geometry,” was the rcpfy, “is that science 
which teaches tl^e method of making exact figures, and of find- 
ing out the proportions they bear to each other.” And to this 
definition he added a warning >hat Blaise was to think only cff 
Homer and Virgil, and not to trouble himself about “ exact 
figures.” But Pascal could not stifle the aspirations of his 
genius ; and in his leisure hours retired tg *an upper room, 
wher^, w^th a piece of charcoal, he endeavoured to describe 
triangles and circles, and to determine their relation to each 
ocher. He^ had been so rigorously debarred from scientific 
book^ that he was ignorant of the proper names of lire figures 


h^rew. The circle he called “ a round,” and the straight 
litre “ a bar.” Thus the boy’s natural talent con^nued to assert 
iteelf, and he gradually arrived at a clear c 4 )niprehonsion 
of thosw mathematical principles which most lK\ys maste 
only ^ by the aid ftf books and professors, and after con- 
siderable vexation of spirit. One day, while he was thus 
engaged, his fSthet entered his room, and surprised him 
in the midst of •his work. To his questioijs Blaise replied 
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that he was endeavouring to make out such and such a 
thing ; that is, unknown to himself, he was solving the 
32nd problem in Euclid's first book. “And what made you 
think of that ?” inquired his father. “Because I had found 
out this and he described what proved to be earlier jjro- 
blem in Euclid. In this way, at his father’s instigation, \he boy 
went backward step by step, until he arrived at the axioms 
and definitions which form the foundation of geometrical 
science. The elder Pascal could no longer maintain a pro- 
hibition which was as evidently a war against nature as-?* dam 
across a rivers current, and the boy was allowed fo amuse 
himself with Euclid in his hours of recreation. 

Thenceforward his progress was manvellously rapid. It is 
asserted that, at sixteen, he produced a treatise upon the Conic 
Sections which elicited the warm eulogium of no less eminent 
a philosopher than Descartes. At nineteen, he invented the 
arithmetical machine, at th?cc-and-twentv he had won a world- 
wide reputation by his achievements in physical science. In 
determining the problem of the ascent of fluids in tubes by 
suction, or in ascertaining the weight of the atmosphere, his 
part was hardly that of a discoverer ; but to him belongs the 
merit of correctly applying the data furnished by the ingenuity 
of Torricelli. Wita these abstruse topics, or 'with the extent 
of Pascal’s achievements as a mathematician, it is not here our 
business to concern ourselves. Enough for us to show that 
they proceeded from the assiduity and intelligence of a mind 
engaged spontaneously,, on a subject to which it was naturally 
disposed. 

We must glancetfor a moment at the religious aspect of Pas- 
cal’s life and character. In his eighteenth year his constitution 
gave way beneath the pressure of his unremitting application, 
and to the day of his death he suffered from a complication of 
diseases, which were seriously aggravated by the rigorous asceti- 
cism he had adopted. Hence it came to pass that his physi'^al 
sufferings, by suggesting to his resolute intellect a doctrine, of 
voluntary lyatcyrdom, exercised a reactionary influence on Ms 
Lpiritual consciousness. His rfele of life increased in?' severity 
as that bodily pain increased in^ which it had originated. - He 
was finally determined towards a life of religious devotion by a 
couple of accidental incidents. One day; when he was on a 
visit to his sister Jacqueline, the sermon bdl bggaH to ring. 
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His sister repaired to church, and he himself was induced to 
steal into it by another door. The preacher’s discourse on 
this occasion related to the difficulties experienced on the 
threshold df»the Christian life. It pointed out how persons of 
^od intentions involve themselves in worldly cares, and there- 
by impede their progress towards eternal truth and miss the 
prize of their heavenly calling. Pascal applied to his own case 
ihe preachjer’s words, and understood them to embody a direct 
providential warning. A second and more emphatic warning 
was Qopveyed by his narrow escape from a terrible death. 
In a cmriiage drawn by four horses he was journeying to 
Neuilly, accompanied by several friends. It was a fete day, 
and a promenade was to take ])lace upon the celebrated bridge, 
which was of great height, and at one place undefended by a 
parapet. Frightened by the crowd, the two lead^s turned 
restive, broke from the control of the postilions, and, in their 
. wild agitation, plunged over the uiiprotected bridge, and fell 
into the Seine. Happily, the traces snapped, and the carriage 
remained standing on the very edge. 'Fhe frail constitution of 
Pascal was severely shaken by this adventure. He imme- 
diately fell into a swoon, and it was some time before he 
regained consciousness, while the impression made upon his 
mind was deep and enduring. He was fretpiently tortured by 
an idea of periU menacing him on the left side, and of an 
awful chasm yawning in that direction. It was on the left side 
of the bridge that the accideift occurred. * To this haunting 
apprehension Pascal seems to allude in th ^ following passage : — 
‘‘Idle greatest philosopher in the worlcf, on a plank wider than 
the pathway which he chooses for his ordinary walk, will, 
shoukl tl'^re be a precipice beneath, be entirely overcome by 
hi^imagination, even thougji his reason convince him of his 
rfeuri^. Many could pot endure even the thought of crossing 
such a plank without a wan face and a perturbed spirit.” 

• ^rom that date, October, 1654, Pascal almost entirely aban- 
H^jed his secular studies. He strove, not unsuccessfully, to 
fc^get the charms* of abstract and physical science ; and 
devoted fll his power of ii^telle :t, all his energy ot character, 
and all his jesolut&ess of purpose, to the defence of Chris- 
tianity and the service of Go^. Dean Church remarks that 
Pascal had felt, as lAenly perhaps as man ever felt them, the 
tt;iumphs #f pure flrtellect in its clearness, its v^satility, and its^ 
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Strength. “ He felt the immeasurable distance of mind and 
genius above all the greatness of outward and material things, 
above the pomp and glories of riches and power, above all 
physical perfection. Archimedes, he says, needed nothing of 
the grandeur of ‘ kings and captains and great nfen according 
to the flesh ; ’ he won no victories, he won no crown, but he 
was great in his own great order of intellect : the mathema- 
tician's enthusiasm kindles at his name — ‘O how glorious was 
he to the intellectual eye !’ — ^ O qii'il a tclatk aux esprits 
But Pascal discovered that there was an order of p^Mittness 
higher even than the intellectual. “ The interval,” he writes, 

which is infinite, between body and mind, represents the in- 
finitely more infinite distance between ‘intellect and charity.” 
To qftote Dean Church again — “The strong and nimble mind 
which played with difficulties, and to whose force all resistance 
yielded, the soaring imagination, the ambition of the explorer 
on the traces of unthought-of knowledge, all that made and 
marked the matchless intellect of his time, the great generator, 
the great physicist, the great mechanist, master, too, of the 
keenest satire, and the most unapproachable felicity of language 
— he and all that he was bowed down before the unearthly great- 
ness of charity, and confessed the sovereign and paramount 
excellence of moral perfection, the supreme claims of the moral 
law of goodness.” Tne ?nany however, had ndl changed — only 
Jiis object. The entluisiasm which he had formerly given to 
science he now consecrated to the service of spiritual truth. 

Let us compa-e with Pascal a man of very different intellec- 
tual calibre and tastes, a thorough “ man of business,” and we 
shall see that in both the same moral qualities wePe c6nspi- 
cuous;~the same devotion to a single aim, the same patient 
determination, the same profound consciousness ot duty. * 

James Ewing was born in Glasgow on the 7 th of December, 
1775. In his early years he enjoyed the calm and ha{,py 
influences of a religious home; and such w-as their power o.er 
Jiim,^that, /f/hile still a child, he wquld gladly undertake in his 
'•father’s absence — not lightly, but ^ith gravity and the solem- 
nity due to the occasion — th^ conduct of family worship, 
excitmg surprise by the propri'ety and richness of his devo- 
tional expression and style of address. was no dull pre- 
cisian, however^ no precocious phs^isee. He jf'in^d eagerly 
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in the amusements of his comrades, and was as vivacious as he 
was happy. In his studies he was guided and assisted by one 
of Jiis great-uncles, who is said to have been the original of 
.^mollett’s “good-natured usher in “Roderick Random.” Edu- 
cated ^rst af'Hhe High School and afterwards at Glasgow Uni- 
versity, his clear intellect and steady determination enabled him 
to win the highest distinctions at both; and when he went out 
mto the battle of life, he carried with him the same determination 
and capacity for work. For a couple of years he was employed 
in his^s^er’s office, mastering the complexities of bookkeeping. 
He was intended for an advocate, and had begun his legal 
studies, whet^ at the advice of some members of his family, he 
changed his designs ar/d embraced a mercantile career. 

At the early age of eighteen or nineteen James Ewing 
started in business as a wholesale sugar-dealer, and it was not 
long before Glasgow recognised in him one of the most active 
• and resolute of her n;erchants. “‘Readiness, firmness, deci- 
sion,” says his biographer, “soundness of discretion, and the 
most conciliatory bearing, were in all his business movements, 
with a perspicuity of judgment that could see far through risks 
and dangers, atid could with steadfastness guide him to avoid 
them, just as his own firmness of principle ^made him sure to 
shun whatever hnight tempt to any questionable course of 
action. It became the surprise of mafiy among his fellow- 
citizerrs that one individual should be able tp maintain full anc^ 
perfect punctuality and the hig*liest order in all the details of 
a business now grown into such extent^ and amount ; and to 
his nearer friends, acquaintances, and more select associates, 
it was matter of still greater surprise that, w4ien released from 
the tt)il amd worryings of the day, he showed a buoyancy anS 
hij^ity of manner, and a reksh for social and cheerful enjoy- 
ment, as if hothing had eVer disturbed or burdened his mind, 
or. hacf given colouring tp his habit of thought, or broken in 
jLlj^n his constitutional equanimity.” 

4t is unnecessary^to dwell upon the events which marked a 
rrfbst prosperous career. He was one of the foifnlLers ot the^ 
Glasgow, ^fterwards^ the Ulfion, Bank; as well as of a Provi-* 
dent or Savings Bank, the first of its kind opened in Scotland. 
In all measures for Jhe improvement of Glasgow he gave his 
heartiest assistance ; and Glasgow, in return, bestowed upon 
Iwm suchlio^ours as were,within its means. He represented 
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his native city in the first reformed Parliament, but retired in 
1834, as a preliminary to his absolute retirement from public 
life. He died in 1853, at the ripe age of seventy-eight. 

For an illustration of the qualities which it Las been our 
desire to recommend, we may refer the reader to the life 
of Dr. Goodsir, the anatomist, conspicuous as that of a man 
of almost unrivalled enthusiasm and energy. In his devotion 
to the work which he made his life-work he equalled Pascal. 
Even in the days of his prosperity he gave himself jtp with 
anxious singleness of purpose to his arduous studies. To 
avoid visitors he went to bed at half-past eight in the evening, 
and rose before five in the morning in this way he accom- 
])lishod five houiV work before Edinburgh had breakfasted. 
He lived in the most rigorously simple style, doing nearly 
everything for himself; the sofa of the day became his bed by 
night, so that he slept amidst his papers and special prepara- 
tions, and could dress or turn to his studies without any risk of 
intruding domestics. 

“ He was in the habit,” says Dr. Lonsdale, “ of receiving 
letters from every man of note in anatomy and the natural 
sciences in Europe. He was viewed in an amiable light by 
all of them, and not a few showed him cordial friendship, if 
not the most confideucial intimacy. Considering his reluctance 
to the epistolary form of writing — for he was a much, worse 
example than Talleyrand in the way of putting off his replies 
from day to day and month to month — his correspondence is 
strikingly curiou^s, as coming from all sorts and conditions of 
men ; for example, Canongate artisans, county surgeons, 
English and Irish naturalists, and Scotch noblemen. r 

One who knew him writes : IJis public teachings proved 
the woi;th of his religious principles; notwithstanding .my 
previous knowledge of him, it needed the involuntary utter- 
ances of a deathbed to show me all the simplicity of mied 
and godliness of heart with which these principles had 
fostefed. he had been an interpreter" of God’s works, be 
Siad been also a diligent student olv His revealed Word, and a 
truly humble Christian. 

When the pleasure of raeetfi.g his class was denied him, he 
often spoke of his pupils ; and, as he nad conscientiously 
laboured to advance their studies, persuaded 'iiim^plfQhat some 
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of them would live to interpret his oral teachings and extend 
the knowledge of his philosophical views to another generation. 
The anticipation that his finished labours would stand the test 
of' time, a‘hd that his outlined work would be filled up and 
V floured b3i those he had taught and indoctrinated so well, 
were like pleasant breathings, if not anaesthetic repose, to the 
Goodsir couch, and could not fail to lend a halo to the hopes 
of a reputation beyond the grave. 

As evidences of his philosophic, religious, and speculative 
leany^^^to the very last,- he had placed on a table beside his 
bed a^arge folio cop*y of Sir Isaac Newton's works in five 
volumes, the Bible,- and a work on Crystallography, with a tray 
of models tO illiistiflte^the intended publication of his views of 
organic form on a triangular basis.” 

Another writer says : 

“ There was no moderation in Goodsir’s working, and not 
even the relaxation which change ofi pursuit favours to a certain 
extent. It was daily,* dogged, downright labour ; he used his 
body as if’ it were a machine, and his brains as if nervous 
matter could be supplied as readily as English coal to a furnace. 
He exhibited -in his own person what is aptly designated the 
wear and tear of life, with every nerve in full tension as if for 
concert pitch. Scores of friends advised :iim, personally and 
by letter,* to spaje his energies ; but- Gotdsir preferred to shun 
delights and’ live laborious days; took no heed of the morrow 
of life, and onward and for •ever reflected his belief. 
seemed buoyed up with a passionate fervour that would brook- 
no delay,* ajid no temporising with its ^m and purpose.” 

Tiirnii^g from- these biographical sketches, and the lessors- 
th^ have been intended to enforce, with the conviction that, if 
reader do not profit ‘by them, the fault will be i^ his foil- 
ing t<5 apply them, w*e proceed to collect a few notes and 
anecdotes in illustration of the various aspects of biKiness. 
jO'hat it has its romantic and attractive side will hardly be 
SEpected j and yet* it is true. In the life of ev^)|greafc> mer- 
chant episodes occur whi^h are as full of exciting interestj 
arid entertainment as any recorded in fiction. We may cite in 
confirmation' of ^our remark tj^ circumstances which attended 
the establishment o#the once^celebrated financial house of the 
igarclays i>f Londtm, 
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In 1761, George the Third, accompanied by his family, 
repaired to the house of David Barclay, a famous draper in 
Cheapside, to witness the civic glories of the Lord Mayor’s 
show. In preparing for this visit, the Quaker spared ho 
expense. The house was redecorated, new fcniture 
ordered, every apartment was splendidly fitted up, arid the 
balcony, which commanded a good view of the procession, 
was hung with crimson silk and damask. Friend Barclay, 
however, would not allow his children to be attired otherwise 
than as became the grandsons and grand-daughters of Robert 
Barclay of Ury, the author of the Apofogy ; ” and accordingly 
the sons appeared in the plainest cloth, and the ladies in the 
plainest silks, with “dressed black bonn.^ts^’ Wh'dn all things 
were in order, Mr. and Mrs. Barclay, with their sons David 
and Jack, were appointed to receive the Royal Family below 
stairs, and to wait on them to the apartment specially designed 
for their accommodation. »On the Kind’s arrival they were 
introduced to him by the lords-in-waiting, and kindly received ; 
the Quaker and all his sons, by an unusual stretch of the royal 
condescension, being allowed to kiss the King’s hand without 
kneeling. After this, the sovereign saluted Mrs. Barclay and the 
girls, and the same honour was conferred on them by the Queen 
and others of the ri>yal visitors. On the King’s departure, he 
thanked Mr. Barclay for his entertainment, and politely apolo- 
gised for the trouble that had been inflicted upon him. “ This 
great condescension (I am told) so affected the old gentleman, 
that he not only made a suitable return to the compliment, 
but (like the gopd patriarchs of old) prayed that God would 
please to bless hinr. and all his family, which was received by 
tbe King with great goodness.” The King’s farewell ^ords are 
reported to have been, “ David, lek me see thee at St. James’s 
next Wefinesday, and bring thy son Robert with thee.” 

Accordingly (so runs the story), plain David Barclay ahd his 
son Robert, then a young man of twenty, attended the copft 
levde ,* and on their approaching the royal presence, Geor^ 
the Tftird, y^idi his usual indifference to cdhventionalitfes, d^- 
ccended from the throne, and givinglthe Friend a cordial grasp 
of the hands, welcomed him to St. James’s. Many were tHe 
kind \yords he said both to father and son. In tSe course of 
the conversation he asked the Quaker what he'intended to do 
with Robert; a^id, without pausing for a ref^fly, coittinued^ 
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“ Let him come here, and I will find for him a profitable and 
lionourable employment.” 

*,The cautious Quaker had no desire, however, to expose his 
to sedu'btive influences. With suitable apologies, and in a 
tone of gre^ deference, he replied that he feared the air of the 
court would not agree with his son. The King was not used 
to so curt a* rejection of the royal favour, but good-humouredly 
answered^ “Well, David, well, well, you know best, you know 
host; but you must not forget to let me see you occasionally 
at Sf.^.mes’s.” 

Soon afterwards Robert was established as a banker in 
Lombard Sireet, a^d his rapid progress was purely owing to 
the constancy and solidity of the royal patronage. In ijSi he 
joined his friend Perkins in purchasing for ;£i35,ooo the great 
brewery of Thrale, the friend of Dr. Johnson, and thus was 
founded the world-known firm of Barclay & Perkins. Henry 
Thrale’s father had i^riginally been a clerk in the counting- 
house of a Southvyark brewery, but through his admirable 
character and rare business qualities he had risen to be the 
head of the establishment. When tlie partners wished to retire, 
they sold to him the business and premises for ^30,000, taking 
a lien on the property as security for th^ rejxayment. This 
sum was discharged within a short peripd, and in the course 
of years the eld^ Thrale amassed an enormous fortune. The 
younger Thrale, with the assi;itance of Mr. Perkins, greatly 
extended the business ; and though at one time he jeopardised 
it by his unsuccessful speculations, at «the time of his sudden 
death it was a property of immense value. ^By his will it was 
to have been carried on by Mrs. Thrale, conjointly with hsr 
execiitor^, of whom Dr. Johnson was one; but various con- 
secrations Jed to its bejng disposed of by auction. On the 
day ot sale,*the authorof “ Rasselas ” was present, witTi an ink- 
horn suspended to his button-hole. To a purchaser, who, 
ll^taking him for the auctioneer, had asked his opinion of 
™ value o£ the “-i)lant” and appliances of th^ Jfrewery, he 
is^said tcvhave replied, “Sk, we are not here to sell a parcel^ 
of boilers and vats, iiut the potentiality of growing rich beyond 
th6 dreams ^f avarice.” Mr. Barclay, with his friend Perkins, 
made an offer for tjie concd^ as it stood, and Mrs. Thrale 
closed wkh it delightedly. “ Heaven,” she said, “ sent this 
good Quakei^ to buy it of 4is.” 
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In the life of another rich London banker, Thomas Coults, 
we meet with two or three incidents lying beyond the regions 
of commonplace. John Coiitts, a merchant and t^ill-brok^r, 
and at one time Lord Provost of Edinburgh, had ^ur sons, of 
whom the two youngest, James and Thomas, were brought up 
in their fathers office. At the age of twenty-five James mi- 
grated to London, and settled in St. Mary Axe as a merchant ; 
subsequently starting as a banker on the same spot, and, it is 
believed, in the same house, where the business of Coutts^ 
Bank” is still conducted. Some few years later (17^3^, he 
took his brother Thomas into partnership, and soon afterwards 
gave up to him the actual management of^^the establishment. 
He was seized with insanity in 1777, and died in the following 
year. 

There was no insanity in Thomas Coutts, but there was cer- 
tainly much of that eccentricity which goes so perilously near 
the partition line. Almost*as soon as h(^ assumed the reins in 
the great house in the Strand, he took to himself a wife, and that 
wife was a certain Elizabeth Starkey, one of his brother’s ser- 
vants, in whom, with a handsome face and a good temper, were 
united many ‘‘ rustic virtues,” unfortunately not too common 
among domestic servants of the present day. That she had 
an aspiring disposition is tolerably evident. *Tt is said that 
shortly before her marriage, on a wet and diVty day, she was 
engaged in her hoi\sehold dutie^s, when one of the bank derks 
ran into the house, and was about to proceed upstairs to 
change his clothes. rBetsy, stopping him, insisted that he 
should remove hfls shoes in order not to sully the ne'vvly-washed 
s^ir. The young man, annoyed at what he considered an 
impertinence, coolly stamped and scraped on each slep Ss he 
ascended, so as to do his best to •soil them. Before long,” 
shouted ‘Betsy, “I’llmiike you pull off ‘your shoes and ^stock- 
ings too, whenever I choose it.” After the marriage, the clerk 
expected instant dismissal ; but Mrs. Coutts was too goc 4 - 
natur^d to remember his offence. She pKOved Ijerself by 
fneans unvrarthy of the station to, which she had be^n raised. 
Though her manners were unrefined, hei; natural parts were 
considerable, and she quickly profited by the education \fhich 
her husband wisely provided wy her. a few short years 
she became in demeanour, as in intelligence,^s much a gentle- 
woman as manj” of those ladies ‘S'vho had bern ured and 
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broiigb-t up in the lap of luxury and splendour.” She bore 
three daughters to Mr. Coutts, and trained them with so much 
skill and care, that they were in every way fit ornaments of the 
alistocrat?ic^ circles into which they were in due time admitted 

the wiv(^ of Sir Francis Burdctt, the Earl of Guildford, and 
the Marquis of Bute respectively. 

Meanwhile the banking business, under the energetic direc- 
tion of Thomas Coutts, prospered exceedingly. He did much 
to increase his connection by his system of giving regular 
(fmjier-parties to the commercial magnates of the metropolis. 
On ofit of these occasions a “ City man,” in the course of con- 
versation, happened to state that a certain nobleman had that 
day applietl to hi» house for a loan of ;^3o,ooo, but had been 
refused. Mr. Coutts appeared at the time to take little 
notice of the fact ; but no sooner had his guests departed than 
he hurried to the house of his Lordship, and inquiring for the 
steward, charged him to inform, his master that if he would 
call on him in the n^orning he would have what he required. 
On the following morning the nobleman repaired to the bank. 
Mr. Coutts received him with great courtesy, and taking a roll 
of thirty thousand-pound notes from a drawer, placed it in his 
hands. But what security am I to give you ? ” said his Lord- 
ship in great surprise. “ I shall be satisfied with your Lord- 
ship’s note of Jiand,” was the reply. , This was immediately 
givep, and the nobleman continued, I find I shall only re- 
quire for the present ;^io,®oo of Uie mioney. I therefore 
return youp^2o,ooo, with which you will be pleased to open 
an accquj^t in my name.” 

This prudently liberal act of Mr. Coutts^rflet with the recom- 
pe^jse he had doubtless anticipated. Before long the Ipan 
v^as repaid, and a deposit^made of ^200,000, the proceeds of 
a* sale of some family estates which the loan had rendered 
possible. Moreover, the peer whom Coutts had*so oppor- 
tunely obliged recommended him \varmly to several of the 
nobility ; and having related the circumstance to George the 
illiird, induced htm to place considerable sum^ Mr. Goutts’s 
bank. •It was thus that j4ie house obtained that wide connfjc-^ 
'tioj;! among the ‘‘ upper classes ” which it has ever since pre- 
served ; its business, if riuy^ur may be trusted, being always 
conducted in*a g^erous afid honourable spirit. 

In tljtj mana^ment of his little kingdom Mr. Coutts paid the 
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most scrupulous attention to details. A careful balance was 
struck every evening of the day’s transactions ; and once, 
when a deficit of two shillings and tenpence was detected 
on the books being closed up, and compared witji'the stale 
of the till, the clerks were detained all night unMl they dk 
covered the error. Next morning, Mr. Antrobus, a Junior 
partner, being informed of the discrepancy, explained that he 
had taken two shillings and tenpence out of the till' to pay the 
postage of a foreign letter, and had omitted to enter the item. 

The following is a true though romantic story : — ^ 

It appears to be the duty of the jiiniol clerks in most*iroiises 
to do the outdoor or collecting business ; but when the day’s 
transactions are heavy, it is undertaken byoome eff the upper 
clerks. On the day to which this anecdote refers, the amount 
to be collected on the Western circuit exceeded 7,000, and 
a Mr. L. was ordered to take that circuit. At the usual hour 
for the clerks to return, ^Ir. L. did not api)ear. Evening 
came, but no Mr. L. with it. Messengers were sent to his 
private lodgings and to all the settling-houses, but' no infor- 
mation could be obtained. Advertisements were inserted in 
the newspapers, and next morning London was placarded 
with a full description of the missing person and property, and 
a large reward offere^l for securing the defaull;er. He made 
no appearance, however ; but on the following ^norning one of 
the partners in the Southampton Bank arrived, bringing ^with 
him the note-case ai>d bag containing every doit of the miss- 
ing property. The tale he had to tell was sufficiently remark- 
able. The landlord of fire inn, he said, at which th^ London 
mail put up, had trailed upon him about three o’clock on the 
previous day, and begged him to accompany him to his hojise, 
where a gentleman had made his appearance early in the 
morning, had gone to bed seemingly very ill, was, as be 
thought, il'i a dying state, and desired to make some commu- 
nication relative to a large sum of money then in his possession.' , 
The partner repaired to the inn and had an interview with th^ 
suppo^d inr^ibd, who said that he was a cle^k in Mr. Coutts^ 
hpuse, that he had been out collectir>,^, and that as he I'eturned 
through Piccadilly he was seized with a stupor; a malady 
to which he had for the last ^our months been subject, 
owing, he supposed, to a contusion on the head** received by a 
fall in some public gardens at Hackney. fHe added that 
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he could not explain bow he had got to Southampton, 
except that immediately he found the stupor coming on, 
he had leapt into a coach standing close at hand with the 
door ope^,* thinking it to be a hackney carriage, whereas it 
*iiad provedfto be the Southampton mail. He had continued 
insensible during the whole journey, and did not know where 
he was until the landlord told him. He now implored him, 
for God’s sake, to send off an express, and inform the house 
of what fiad occurred. The firm gave directions that all their 
piaoa^s should be pasted over with bills acknowledging the 
recovery of the property, and stating that the delay had been 
occasioned only by sudden illness. There was a suspicion 
that the cflerk hitd ^purposely gone down to Southampton, 
intending thence to make his way to the Continent, but^finding 
the Guernsey boat gone, had devised a plan whereby to save 
himself from criminal proceedings. There was nothing, how- 
ever, that could be proved againsV him ; but as a person sub- 
ject to such inopportune fits could not be safely intrusted 
with the responsible business of a banking-house, he was dis- 
missed with a gift of a sum of money sufficient to secure Him 
a comfortable annuity. 

Mr. Coutts was liberal-handed, and no tale of distress was 
ever told to hkn in vain. He was also exceedingly hospitable, 
and took great^pleasure in literary and iheatrical society. His 
fondness for the stage led to his making the acquaintance of 
the celebrated actress, Harriot Mellon. •In light comic char- 
acters she was very popular, though Leigh Hunt speaks of her 
as havingrfio genius. She had, however, a fine person, intelli- 
gent eyes, and a good-humoured mouth, wji!ch did not belie 
her*natiiral disposition. She made her first appearance *on 
the stage as Lydia Languish in “The Rivals” in 1795, and her 
last as Audrey in “As You Like it” in 1815, In the latter year 
died* Mrs. Coutts, who, since about 1787, had falTen into a 
^tate of imbecility, and had consequently been secluded from 
igociety. Within three months, the banker, who was then 
«eventy-four years* old, married Miss Mellon, his intimacy with 
her having been notorioi%S for a considerable period. It is Jo ^ 
be ^resunied that lie found in her many qualities worthy of his 
respect and es^teem ; for d^ing life he treated her with the 
/ullest confidence* and at mis death, which occurred ‘in Feb- 
• ruary 1S22. at ttie age of ninety-one, he bequeathed to her the 
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whole of his personal and landed property, besides a very large 
share in the immense yearly profits of the banking-house. 
Many of our readers will remember that Mrs. Coutts in due 
time became Duchess of St. Albans ; but she reta»ined in her 
own hands the disposition of her vast fortune, aifd wheji stT? 
died, left it, in accordance, as was supposed, with her former 
husband’s wi-shes, to his favourite grand-daughter, Miss, now 
the Baroness Burdett-Coutts. 

Anything but commonplace were the circiimstances^vrhich 
attended the early stages ,of the career of Jacques Lafitte, the 
celebrated French banker; and, indeed, that career, as a 
whole, was a striking proof that the succ^ssrtil contfuct of busi- 
ness demands many of the qualities which raise men to great- 
ness in the senate, the council, or the field, such as unsleep- 
ing vigilance, untiring patience, the highest prudence, keenness 
of perception, coolness of •judgment, and that presence of 
mind which depends upon' a well-founcied self-rejiance and 
boundless fertility of resource. 

When the young Lafitte arrived in Paris in 1798, the ob- 
ject of his ambitious hopes was a stool in a banking-house ; 
and in order to secure it he called upon M. Paregeaux, a rich 
Swiss banker, with 1 letter of introduction. "J^his gentleman 
had just removed to *the hotel of Mademoiselle Garnvard, 
which had been put up in a lottery by that fair and frail -lady, 
afid won by the forttinate banker. It was to this very elegant 
habitation — long ago demolished — that Jacques Lafitte paid 
his first visit in Paris, and planted his foot on thc«- threshold 
of the dazzling Paiisian world. The young provincial, ‘‘poor 
and modest, timid and anxious/’ entered by that gatewaf^ wliich, 
in the last century, had witnessed many a scene of dissipation 
and profiy?e splendour. • ^ * 

He was introduced into the boudoir of the danseuse/ the 
banker having converted it into his private room, and prq^ 
ceeded to state with much modesty the reason of his visit** 
It imp(/^»ible/'' replied the banker, ‘‘lor me to take yoit 

. ilfto my establishment, at least for fifie present ; every'^departr 
ment has its full complement. Should I*require,help at a 
future time I will see what I can ^ for you, bi^t in the mean- 
time 1 would have you seek elsewhere, as it maj be lon^ before 
a vacancy occurs/’ 
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\Vith a disappointed heart the young man left the hotel. 
As in dejected mood he slowly traversed the stately court- 
ly ard, he stooped to pick up a pin which glittered in his path, 
,an*d carefully fastened it in the lappel of his coat. Little did 
he in^agine fhat an action apparently so trivial was to decide 
his future fortune, and open up to him a stirring career ; but 
it so chancpd that M. Paregeaux had, from the windows of 
his cabin^et, idly followed the young man’s movements. A 
qujek observer and a keen interpreter of human character 
from»hiiman actions, h^ detected in the slightest circumstance, 
which others would pass unnoticed, an infallible indication 
of motive or disposition. The conduct of the young provin- 
cial delighted him. * revealed to him the forethought and 
carefulness of the true man of business. He accepted <4t as a 
guarantee of order and economy, as a testimony to the posses- 
sion of the qualities most valuable in a good financier. He 
felt convinced that a^oung man tvho, in a moment of disap- 
pointment, .could stop to pick up a pin, would assuredly make 
a painstaking and scrupulous clerk, deserve his employer’s 
confidence, and eventually attain to a prosperous position. 
In the evening of the same day Jacques Lafitte received the 
following note from the banker : — “ A place is made for you 
in my establislunent, of which you may ftike possession to- 
morrow morningi” 

It is almost needless to add that M. Paregeaux’s anticipa^- 
tions were fulfilled to the letteit The young Lafitte made an 
excellent clerk, and, to orderly and ecoi^omical habits, was soon 
discovered#o add an enthusiastic love of weyk and a strong 
and steady brain. He rose to be cashier, ^then partner, and 
then^iead of the greatest banking-house in Paris. Engagiitg 
in political strife, he was returned to the French Legislature 
as a deputy* and acqui/ed so much influence in Parliai«ent and 
the country, that he was eventually appointed President of 
the Council of Ministers. In 1836 he founded the joint-stock 
b^nk which bears, his name, and closed a lon|j and busy 
life in May 1844. He left one daughter, whcf Inarried th^ 
Prince o^ Moskowa. the sdh of Napoleon’s favourite lieuten*^ 
ant, Marsh^d Ney, te plus b?’ave des braves. 

A sketch of the iTfe of GSbriel Julian Ouvrard brings out 
the impo* an| character of the incidents which frequently mark 
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the life of the man of business. For half a century his name 
as that of the ^‘Napoleon of Finance” was associated with 
the most colossal financial operations in Europe, in the con-, 
duct of which he astonished the world by the #iiovelty and^ 
magnitude of his plans, the remarkable quickneas of Ins 
ception, the wealth of his resources, the skilful audacity of his 
combinations, and the vigour and perseverance wkh which he 
executed the projects evolved by his daring genius. He» 
lacked none of the qualifications of a great commander, not 
even success. 

That he has claims to permanent renown as a finalrcier is 
proved by the fact that he figured conspicuously in all the 
great events of the French Republic, th|^ Consulate, the First 
Empi&e, the Hundred Days, the Bourbon Restoration, and the 
Revolution of 1830. After liaving passed unscathed through 
the fiery days of the Reign of Terror, and assisted in compass- 
ing the overthrow of the sea-green incorruptible,” Robes- 
pierre, he became “ the banker of the Ilepublic,”5vith power 
to issue a paper currency of his own, recognised as a legal 
tender in payment of the taxes of the state. The capacities 
in which he appeared were as numerous as the characters 
assumed by a first-rate actor. At one time the associate of 
Barras, Talleyrandf and Cambaceres ; at another, the wor- 
shipper of “ Notre Dame de Bon Secours.” •At one time the 
creditor of Bernadotte ; at another, the confidential agent of 
Charles IV. of Spatn. The inrtmate friend of Chateaubriand, 
the commissary-general of Napoleon at the camp of Boulogne 
and on the field of Waterloo, the host of Wellington at Paris, 
and himself the h(inoured guest of Pozzo di Borgo, Metternich 
and Louis XVIII., what remarkable men he kngwl#what 
confidences he received ! in what. stirring scenes he figured ! 
The pag^s of the romancist can furnish^us with nnthing more 
eventful or sensational. 

By a special contract with Charles IV. of Spain,” says ^ 
authority, “ M. Ouvrard became the business partner of Ins 
Majesty in Ihe exclusive commerce of the Spanish possessiofis 
•n the New World during the war A^ith Great Britain^. It was 
in reference to this contract, and while crumpling tl]e document 
in his^hand, that Napoleon obsVved to M. Quvrard, in pre- 
sence of the Council of Ministe^, ‘ You Save lowered royalty 
to the level of commerce.' Whereupon M.* OuyraAi, to the 
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surprise of all present, replied, in a firm but respectful tone, 

^ Sire, commerce is the life-blood of states ; sovereigns cannot 
do without commerce, but commerce can do very well without 
sovereigns. ^ 

• • M. Oiiv 4 »ard lived to a very advanced age, using modc- 
rately^ihe bounties and luxuries of affluence with which he was 
surrounded. The philosophical equanimity of his mind, and 
the iron frame in which it was cast, served him in all his varied 
experiences. His elegance of manner, dignified serenity of 
countenance, and the graceful charm of his advanced years, 
renderetl his presence both illustrious and attractive. He was 
naturally indulgent, kind hearted, condescending, and, like all 
thorough mfin of l4ie^world, inclined to treat with lenity the 
inexperience and errors of his fellows, and especially , of his 
jumbrs. His memory was wonderfully retentive, and his con- 
versation, founded on a vast experience of men and things, was 
rich in information and sparkling ii> wit, and without any affec- 
tation. Some of his transactions, however, cast a cloud upon 
the integrity of his business dealings, at least during one por- 
tion of his remarkable career.” 

Going back to the Middle Ages, we find romance and com- 
merce blended in the history of the mcrchatit prince of Bruges, 
Jacques Cocur. J3orn about the end of ^he fourteenth century, 
in the.ranks of the people, he made choice at an early age of 
a mercantile career, and by hi^wondcTul Intellectual vigou/, 
enterprise, and foresight, soon acquired an immense for- 
tune. ButJ^e was something more ihaiT a successful merchant, 
he was a’ national benefactor. He found J:Re commerce of 
rran<;e behind that of every other country, but by his exertio»s 
andt example raised it to a condition of the highest prosperity. 
To .him is ckie the credit of the idea of direct and speedy com- 
muniefLtion with the East ; an idea, however, not fully realised 
until our own time. Nevertheless, his dealings with Oriental 
.countries were on a large scale. In the Mediterranean he 
acquired more commercial power than all the res* f the 'Euro- 
pean melthants put together. His vessels were everywherefn 
respe«:ted as though* he had been a sovereign prince. They 
carried his !lag^on every se^nd into every port; and ^ from 
fiythest Asia they brought birck cloths of gold and sheeny silk, 
iinrs, arm^ spices, find ingots of gold and silver, still augmenting 
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his mighty stores, until all Europe rang with the fame of his 
unparalleled opulence. At one time three hundred factors were 
in his employ. As rich as Jacques Cceur ” became a pro- 
verb. There were not wanting those who believed that^'he 
had discovered the philosopher’s stone, and pop.-lar tradition, 
exaggerating the amount of precious metals accumulateci in his 
coffers, asserted that his horses were shod with silver. 

It has been justly said that he proved himself worthy of his 
success by the liberality with which he gave to noble objects. 
For Charles VII. , who had made him his Master of the^Mint, 
he raised three armies at his own cost ; and, in his office as 
Argentier, he recruited and reorganised tlie finances of the 
kingdom. The French were enabled to turn to s'hch excellent 
account the heroic enthusiasm of Jeanne Dare through,^di^^ re- 
sources he placed at their disposal j he became, in the fullest 
sense of the word, the national banker. By his frank and 
cordial sympathy and his firm sagacious counsel he sustained , 
“ the tender and brave soul of Agnes Sorel, the noblest of 
royal mistresses, in her efforts to save the king.” On her death- 
bed she chose him for her executor. 

Strong as he was and firm of heart, Jacques- Cceur was not 
exempt from human weakness, which sliowed itself in his love 
of personal magnificence. The s})lendour cf his household 
and the brilliant ostentation he affected raised against him 
many enemies among the haughty nobles of France, who saw 
with indignation the presumption of the Merchant of Bruges ” 
in outshining and surpassing them in the number and equip- 
ments of his retjnue, tne bravery of his attire, a’^vl ^the costli- 
ness of his banquets. When Charles made his triumphant 
entry into Rouen after the expulsion of the English.^ the mer- 
chant Jacques Cceur rode by the fide of Dunois the peerjess, 
clothecjjn armour precisely similar ’to his. We -need not be 
surprised at the result. In 1450 a conspiracy was formed 
against him by Antoine de Chabannes and others, at whose 
suggestion he was arrested on the absurd charge of having- 
poisoned Agnes Sorel, was cast into prison, and subjected to 
the foulest treatment. The King,'/^with truly royal ingratitude, 
abandoned his loyal and patriotic servant' to the malice of his 
enemies, and took no steps t(^ punish their ^disregard of law 
and justice. In 1453 a packed tiibunal pfonounced him guif^y, 
and he was condemned to pay a fine of fouf milljon^^of crown^. 
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to be imprisoned until the fine was paid, and then expelled the 
kingdom. The remainder of his property was seized by his 
>u(iges and^ shared as plunder. Two years later, through the 
iaithfulness and dexterity of one of his agents, Jacques was 
corfV^ed to*Rome, where he was warmly welcomed by Pope 
Nicholas V. Having abated nothing of his old heroic spirit 
and enthusiastic daring, he obtained in 1456 the appointment 
«f captain-general of the forces of the Church against the 
inf\dels, proceeded with a fleet to the relief of the Greek isles, 
then irn^naced by the J urks ; but at Chio he was seized with 
an illness which speedily proved fatal. 


Not less adventufou^, though he lived in a tamer age, when 
tl'ifi«fiaploits of a Jacques Coeur had become impossibl«, was 
the philanthropic merchant, Jonas Han way. In every record 
of “ Men of Daring,” or “ Men who have Risen,” he ought 
assuredly to occupy a foremost plftce. The son of a Ports- 
mouth storekeeper, and born in 1712, he was left an orphan at 
an early age. His mother, with her little family, removed to 
London, and did her best to give them a decent education. 
At seventeen Jonas obtained an apprenticeship in the estab- 
lishment of a Lisbon merchant, to whose fiivoiirable notice his 
assiduous disclmrge of his duties and his stfict sense of honour 
quickly recommended him. Afterwards we find him a partner 
in a mercantile house at St. Petersburg, which had embarked 
in the Caspian trade. In orcter to cievelbp its business, he 
visited Russia, and after a brief sojourn at St. Petersburg, 
joined a c#P!tvan which was setting out for Persia with a con- 
siderable load of English cloth. From Asiracan he crossed 
the (^asjMan to Astrabad, but an insurrection breaking out, Ifis 
bales were seized, and though he eventually recovered the 
greater portion of thejn,*his enterprise was, on the ^hole, a 
failure. Information was secretly conveyed to him of a design 
1 ^ seize himself and his property, whereupon he embarked on 
the Caspian, and, ^fter a dangerous voyage, reached Ghilan 
iit safet)^ In later life he commemorated hiy escape* by a 
curious device which wasj* emblazoned on his carriage. I? 
represented a man* in Persian dress, just landed in a storm 
on a rugged c«)ast^ and sui^jorting himself on his sword in 
24 i attitT^e of calm resigimion. In the background 'might 
seen a Uoat fossed about by angry waves, and in the fore- 
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ground an armorial shield bearing the sanguine motto, “ Never 
despair.” 

For five years longer Hanway remained at St. l^etersbufg, 
carrying on a lucrative business. In 1750, having acquired a 
competency, and a relative having left him an estate, I" e re- 
turned to Eiigland, for the purpose, as he himself expressed it, 
of consulting his own health, which was extremely delicate, 
and doing as much good to liimsclf and others as he, .was able. 
To the last he retained an honest pride in the profession. to 
which he had belonged, and was fond, of expatiating the 
usefulness of the merchant, “ a character for which he enter- 
tained great reverence.” While by no means insensible to the 
pleasures of society, he devoted the greater* part of his income 
for the remainder of his life to works of benevolence. H-.:s 
inexhaustible energy was brought to bear on every public im- 
provement, and while he found time to attend to the repair 
and cleaning of the streets*' of London, Jie assisted largely in 
the foundation of the Marine Society for training and fitting 
out volunteers and boys to serve in the mercantile and the 
royal navy. The Foundling Hospital, established by Captain 
Coram, owed much of its prosperity to his activfe and prudent 
management. His labours on behalf of the children of the 
poor should never be forgotten. In this field he was almost 
the first worker, and his exertions were as um-jmitting as they 
were wisely directed. Such was the sense entertained by the 
public of his long and valuable labours in the cause of charity, 
that a deputation from the principal merchants of London 
waited on the Fa^'l Bute while Prime MinisJv^r, and re- 
quested him to bestow upon Mr, Hanway some signal mark of 
th^ general esteem; and accordingly he was appointed to a 
Commissionership of the Navy, which he held for twenty years. 
He diediin London in 1786, bequeatliing to the'merc/intile 
world the legacy of a noble example, and the record of a life 
which had abundantly shown that business does not neces-“ 
sarily deade^ the gentler sympathies. 

That benevolence is no unusual feature of the character of 
the man of business might be shown by a tliousand examj^les. 
\Ve ta^e one from an American scarce, because* to most of our 
readers it will have an air of novelty. ^ 

Many years ago, a boy, who was passionately devoted to' 
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music, dreamed of it, and lived for it, found his way into a 
certain large establishment in Boston, where his favourite in- 
struments were manufactured. Entering the extensive saloons 
inVhich numbers of these instruments were exhibited for sale, 
*fte»6(^ght qmH a quiet corner, and seating himself at a magnifi- 
cent piano, first looked round to be sure that he was neither 
seen nor heard, and then began to play some of Beethoven’s 
beautiful waltzes which were within the range of his capacity, 
and at the same time responded to his feelings. Absorbed in 
a (fr^m of melody, he did not for some time observe that a 
person had approachecf him, and was listening while he played. 
At last a benevolent face bent over him, and a kind voice 
uttered wor^fs of piUis^ and encouragement, which, being the 
> received, sent the warm blood to his dieeks. 

Th^proprietor of the establishment (for it was he) then asked 
the boy if he would like to come and live among the pianos, 

, and exhibit their qualities to intending purchasers ; offering 
him, in fact^ an engagement as a pianist. But the boy had to 
remember his books and his school, and with many thanks 
declined the proposition. 

Years passed away. The boy left school, and threw aside 
his books. He still retained his deep love of music, and it 
chanced one da^^ that he found himself again in the pianoforte 
manufacturer’s ^acious showrooms. •He had just ceased 
playing upon one of the finest instruments, and was looking 
dreamily out of an adjacent window, and iftto the dim vistaS 
of the future. Again a person quietly m>proached him, and in 
a pleasant aftd musical voice began to speak. The person 
before him was of small stature, wore the duress and had the 
manr^^rs ^f a gentleman, though the contrast was strange bt- 
twe^n his well-worn black clothes and splendid diamond pin, 
and the clean white apron of a workman, which he al^o wore. 
We n^d hardly say that it was the proprietor of the establish- 
ment again, who, wealthy as he was, had his own little working 
.cabinet, with an exquisite set of tools, and there gave the 
fimshing touch” — a* task he specially reserved for'liimself — to^ 
each of hfs beloved instrur^^nts. Of the young man, whom he'> 
had recognised, he* inquired, in the course of conversation, 
what were his plans for life. .He found that, as yet, they^were 
,tague and undeternflned. Ime young man confessed that his 
passion fiR: music^ad not abated but that his friends seemed 
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to wish and expect him to enter one of the learned professions. 
He, however, had sometimes thought that if he could have gone 
to Italy or France to study, he would have devoted himself to 
music. His father had given him his education and his blessing, 
and could give no more. He must therefore hgh^ the battle oi 
life unaided, and of music must hardly allow himself to think. 

In his quietest tones, the proprietor, as though making an 
ordinary remark, rejoined, Well, but if the sum “of five hun- 
dred dollars a year for a period Of four years wofild enable 
you to fulfil your wishes, I could easily be your banker tp that 
extent.” 

The young man almost staggered with surprise, and for a 
moment the world seemed to grow dim before him. When he 
recovfred himself, there was the same quiet gentleman stand- 
ing beside him, and looking pleasantly out of the window. 

Two months afterwards the young man sailed for Europe, 
where he spent the allotted time,- and a still longer period, his 
successful compositions providing him Vith the means. And 
whatever of artistic knowledge and scientific culture, and 
whatever of success in life and in his work afterwards apper- 
tained to the most eminent of the musical, composers of 
America, must be ascribed, and always was by himself as- 
cribed, to the generous pianoforte manufacturer of Boston, 
Mr. Chickering. 

Does the reader understand the purport of the present 
chapter? If so, he will see that it has its right and proper 
])lace in this volume. *^We have been engaged ip j;he preced- 
ing chapters in commenting on the virtues by which success 
ia life is to be achieved, and in dwelling upon and illustrating 
the value of business qualities and business habits. In the pre- 
sent, we^have brought forward the *leading details of the careers 
of some famous men of business in order to show that tlTey dis- 
played these qualities and profited by these habits. A curious 
prejudice prevails among the middle class against business as 
something ^v^ulgar, degrading, and sordid'. We have sought, 
ton the contrary, to show that the«^principal merits ^f a man 
of business are precisely those which lead men to reputation 
in art, literature, or science, in l^w or divinity, in fhe senate or 
the field. And we have pointed out <that' the pursuit 
business, or, as it is familiarly called, mone/-gettin^ is by ni? 
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means incompatible with the cultivation of the domestic affec- 
tions, of generous and gentle sympathies. Lastly, we have 
.aimed at enforcing upon the mind of the reader the truth that 
business lias its romantic and interesting side, and that the 
m?ip .who g?V'es himself up to it as to his life-work will have no 
cause to complain of a want of interesting and stimulating ele- 
ments. And the moral of it all is this, that the work we have 
.to do is^the b*est work, and the work that ought to be done; 
ai^d that the honour and the reward will lie in doing it with all 
ourJieart, and all ou^ soul, and all our mind, — not complain- 
ing of it as beneath our powers, — not repining because it is 
other than we wished it to be, — not reproaching ourselves 
because of* our carting, but if it do not dignify us, taking care 
dignify it. For, as the late George Dawsc^n says, 
God has put men and women where Pie knew it was best for 
them to be. He has planted them among work and work-a- 
day working people. He has so *pl‘^i^ted them that in work 
they may find worship ; in truth, perfection ; in trial, comfort ; 
in weakness, strength ; in life, heaven ; and in death, life. 
This is the sum of the Gospels, the lesson of toil.'^ 

The young-man destined to a commercial life may console 
himself, if he be so pitiful a creature as to need consolation 
in such a cas«, with the eulogium upofl trade pronounced 
by an Englislu«an of letters. “ If Ve consider our own 
country in its natural prospect,*^ writes Addison, “withoyt 
any of the benefits and advantages of commerce, what an 
uncomfortable spot of earth falls tg our share ! Natural 
historians Call us that no fruit grows originally among us 
besides hips and haws, acorns and pig-nuts, with other 
deliaaci^s of the like nature ; that our climate of itself, afid 
without the assistance of .art, can make no further advances 
to-wards a plum than 4I star, and carries an apple to »o greater 
perfection than a crab ; that our melons, our peaches, our figs, 

- our apricots, and cherries, are strangers among us, imported in 
^iifferent ages, and, naturalised in our English g^irdens ; and 
that the}^ would all degenerate and fall away iifto the tAste c^jf 
Qur own country if they /ere wholly neglected by the plants 
ancf left tQ the mercy of our sun and soil. Nor has traffic 
Aiore enriched*our ^vegetable world than it has improved the 
' whole fg^e of nature amonf^ us. Our ships we laden with the 
'harvest of every climate ; our tables are stored with spices and 
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oils and wine ; our rooms are filled with pyramids of china and 
coloured with workmanship of Japan ; our morning’s draught 
comes to us from the remotest corners of the earth ;<.we repair 
our bodies by the drugs of America, and reposfe ourselves 
under Indian canopies. The vineyards of Fraifce are oiir 
gardens, the Spice Islands our hotbeds, the Persians are our 
weavers, and the Chinese our potters. [This was written, we 
may remind the reader, in 1711, before the days of Arkwrights- 
and Wedgwood.] Nature indeed furnishes us with the bare 
necessaries of life, but traffic gives us a, great variety of \/hat 
is useful, and at the same time supplies us with everything that 
is convenient and ornamental. For these reasons there are 
not more useful members in a commonwealth than merchants. 
They khit mankind together in a mutual intercourse of- 
offices, distribute the gifts of nature, find work for the poor, 
add wealth to the rich, and magnificence to the great. Our 
English merchant converts the tin of ))is own country into 
gold, and exchanges his work for riches. The Mahometans 
are clothed in our British manufacture, and the inhabitants of 
the frozen zone are warmed with the fleeces of our sheep. 
When I have been upon ’Change, I have oftened fancied one 
of our old kings standing in person where he is represented in 
effigy, and looking dbwn upon the wealthy concourse of people 
with which that place Is every day filled. I.i this case, how 
\vould he be surprised to hear all the languages of Europe 
spoken in this little spot of his former dominions, and to see 
so many private men wjio, in his time, would have been the 
vassals of some <powerful baron, negotiating likc'^rinces for 
greater sums of rr.oney than were formerly to be met with in 
tli^ royal treasury ! Trade, without enlarging the British •'terri- 
tories,^ has given us a kind of additional empire, it has multi- 
plied the*number of the rich, made our landed estates infinitely 
more valuable than they were formerly, and added to them an 
accession of other estates as valuable as the lands themselves.’’* 
Mr. FoX|Bourne has written a carefwl book upon our 
y En^ish Merchants,” and a glance at its contents teaches fls 
fery vividly how honourable busin&s may^be made by a man 
of honour, and what scope it presents for energy and enter|)rise 
to a jnan of daring. When we j-ead of guchoworthies as S^r. 

^ This is no longer true. England owes British Iftlia, and i^liany of her, 
most imj^ortant dependencies, to her traders^ 
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Thomas Gresham, Sir Josiah Child, Sir Hugh Mydleton, Sir 
Dudley North; of such men as Humphrey Cheetham of Man- 
.Q \ester, Jgdward Colston of Bristol, and Matthew Boulton of 
Birmingham ; of such men as the Barings, the Gladstones, 
Wil^’am BrBwn, James Ewing, the Barclays, the Gurneys, Fair- 
bairn, Brassey, rmd George Moore, we feel that the annals of 
trade are scarcely less plentifully studded with noble names than 
r those of, art or literature, the ^‘services’’ or the professions. 
If^ peace have its victories no less renowned than war, so have 
the pursuits of peace their heroes. He is said to be the truest 
patriot who can make two blades of corn grow where only one 
grew before. But he may also claim to be a patriot who helps 
to maintain that graad fabric of commercial enterprise so in- 
^'rcl^ibly associated with the fame and fortune of England. 






CHAPTER VII. 

THE RACE AND THE ATHLETE. 

“ So rifti that yc may obtain.” - ^ 

“ Does the road wind up-hill all the way ? 

Yes ; to ihe very end. 

Will the day’s journey tal-ae the whole long day? 

From morn to night, my friend.” 

“ Live a life of truest lircath, 

And teach true life to light with mortal wrongs.” 

— 7\‘nnyson. 


“ We shall not perish )'ct. 

•Tf God so guide our fate, 

"I(|ie nobler port ion of t)urscl¥cs shall last 
Till all the low'er rounds of life be ])ast, 

.\nd we, regenerate".” 

— Soii^s of Tivo JVorlds. 

* ‘ Every tLan has two educations — one wdiie.h h<^ receives from others, 
and one, more important, which he gives himself,^ — Gibbon. 

A man so trained in youth that his body is the ready servant of his 
will, and does with ease and pleasure all the work that as a mechanism it 
is enable of— whose intellect is a clear, cold logic-engine, wi^i all its parts 
of equal strength and in smooth working-order, ready like a steam-engine 
to be turned to any kind of work, and spin the gossamers as well as forge< 
the anchors of the mind .” — Professor Jinxiey. 

*‘The body has its rights, and it will have them# They aannot be 
trample* upon or slighted without peril. The body ought to be the scad’s 
b^t friend, and cordial, dutiful helpmate .” — Guesses at Truth. 
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F we would run tlie race of life so as to ‘‘obtain'^ 
.»the pri«e, we must submit to a course of strenu- 
ous self'pfeparation. The athlete before he enters 
on his struggle undergoes a rigorous draining. 
The soldier is useless for the purposes of war until he has 
learned to submit himself to discypline. Who are we that we 
should take up our 4ife-work before we have made any efforts 
to fit ourselves for it? We all of us need preparation, and 
preparation which may be said to assume three aspects — the 
physical, the. intellectual, the spiritual. On each of these it may 
be useful to say a few plain words. 


I. Physr^a ^ — The relations between the body and the soul 
are such that the condition of the former closely affects the 
well-being of tlie latter. It is a matter of Christian duty to 
attend to the physical healtli*because tha spiritual depend^ so 


largely upon it. The mind is often strong enough to conquer 
the body.^»jnd to assert its supremacy over the influences of 
disease \ but, as a rule, an enfeebled or disefised physical frame 
means an enfeebled or diseased intellect, aVeakened judgment, 
cfisordered imagination. It may be that the mind prevails 


against the body, with all its maladies, for months or years, 
bu^suddenly there Comes a time when the flesh coftquers, and 
the spirit gives way unexpectedly. Some of Napoleon’s later^ 
defeats have been with justice attributed to the baneful effects 
,of an aggravated dyspepsia. Many an outburst of irritability 
and distemper is explai*ied by a disordered stomach. Time 
w<is when it was thouglA an admirable thing to treat the body 
as a wofthless and despised slave ; when the student was 
ejthorted to burnithe mic^night oil to the imminent ruin of his 
constifhtion \ s^^hen, in truth, the pallid countenance, the bowed 
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shoulders, and the shrunken limbs, were regarded as the out- 
ward and visible signs of genius. It seemed to be almost a 
belief that no man could be a poet whose cheek did not flus^. 
with the hectic of consumption, or a scholar whosf brow was 
not haggard with unhealthy vigils. The expression 
health” has a significance in this direction which must not be 
overlooked. The popular opinion was that muscles, and mind 
were absolutely antagonistic, and that a good cricketer must , 
necessarily be a bad Ciceronian. The reversion to a more 
sensible view is owing in no small degree^to the wise preaching 
of Kingsley and other prophets of muscular Christianity, and 
to the better understanding that now obtains of the mysteri- 
ous interdependence of body and soul. Jt fs now ^een that a 
system , which produces Henry Kirke Whites cannot be de-.. 
scribed as a successful system. It is now felt that the culture 
of the body is, in fact, an important part of the education of 
the mind ; that the body hai rights which must be respected, 
if we would not goad it into rebellion. A^man does, not think 
the less deeply or judge the less clearly because he can walk, 
and row, and ride, and leap, and swim. The pale, sickly 
student, who sits up o’ nights, and allows the rosy dawn to 
surprise him at his studies, makes a very pretty figure in poetry, 
but no figure at all ii) real life. In the long-run' stamina pre- 
vails, and he is hopeless, ^y out-distanced by hisi more prudent 
and healthier competitors. “ There is an organisation,” says 
Henry Ward Beechef, which wt call the nervous system in 
the human body,” — he who neglects it will soon have indisput- 
able proof of its existeneef ! — “ to which belong the ^..actions of 
emotion, intelligence, sensation, and it is connected intimately 
witl; the whole circulation of the blood, with the conditiop of 
the blood as affected by the liver, an^l by aeration in the lungs. 
The manufacture of the blood is dependent upon the stomach ; 
so a man is* what he is, not in one part or another, but all oVer. 
One part is intimately connected with the other, from the 
animal stomach to the throbbing brain, and when a man thinks, 
he thinks the whole trunk through.” That these are^ truths, < 
anjl vital truths, any physiologist wiK assure the reader, and 
the sooner he comes to acknowledge their importance the 
better it will be for him. “Man’s power conjes from the 
generating forces that are in him, 'namely,* the digestion of 
nutritious food into vitalised blood, made fine ty oxygenation, 
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an organisation by which that blood has free course to flow and 
be glorified, a neck that will allow the blood to run up and 
do '•71 easily, a brain properly organised and balanced, the 
\vhofe system so compounded as to have susceptibilities and 
recuperative force, immense energy to generate resources, and 
facility to give them out — all these elements go to determine 
whht a man!.s working power is.” 

The biojgraphy of great men reads us a clear and unmistak- 
able^ lesson on this point. The men who have succeeded are 
the men of tough fibr^, strong frame, remarkable powers of 
endurance, and steady nerve. It is not to be denied that 
heroic things have sometimes been done by heroes of weak 
bodies and feeble hbaUh. We do not forget that Pascal was 
'"i invalid at eighteen; that Shelley was of the frailest and 
most susceptible organisation ; that Pope was of weak health 
and deformed person, and so short that his chair had to be 
.raised to place him on a level with tbc rest of the company at 
table; or that William III. was a martyr to asthma. Yet, 
rightly looked at, these cases do but confirm and strengthen 
our argument. Had Pascal l)ccn gifted with a sturdy frame, 
he might have' completed that 7 fiagnuffi opus of which he has 
left only the skeleton. Had Pope been healthy and robust, 
his poetry wouh^ have gained in wholcsomeViCss and geniality. 
And Shelley’s ideml music would have had more substance if 
his organisation had been less acutely susceptible. A healthy 
poet, like Wordsworth, writes healthy poetry. The manliness,* 
the vigour, the vitality of the songs of IJurns arc partly due to 
the fact that ‘lie walked 

“ In glory and in joy' 

Behind his plough upon the mountain-side.” 

Chaucer was a man of thews and muscle, who, wh^n some 
LonddTi citizens wronged him — 

“ Prepared his body for Mars his doing, 

If any contrairied his saws.” 

^^chylus carried his sword and shield into the thick of the 
fight ht Salauiis. Byron swam across the Hellespont, and the 
vigour of his lin^bs infused vigour into his verse. The mascu- 
line, copiers, and elastic diction of Dryden consorts with* the 
Strength and •enei^y of his physical organisation. He must 
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have been sixty-seven years old when he wrote his “ Alexander's 
Feast/' of which Hallam justly says, that “every one places it 
among the first of its class, and many allow it no rival/^ 

It has been well said that in every calling njeft need'^cnat 
sturdy vigour, that bodily strength and agility^ which, a 
certain extent, are within their own command, and wit^ou/ 
which mental culture leads only to disappointment and morti- 
fication. In sculpture, take Canova and Gibson ; in painting, 
the glorious Rubens, with his exultant vitality; Titiah, Caracci, 
Michael Angelo, our own Turner, and Sir Joshua Reypdlds. 
Among orators, we may point to Curran, Webster, and Glad- 
stone, the last of whom amuses his leisure by felling trees. 
Among statesmen, we find Bismarck d^scfribed a?, “ very tall, 
of enprmous weight, with every part of his gigantic frtmie well;^ 
proportioned." That work does not kill healthy men, was 
exemplified in Lyndhurst, who spoke with vigorous eloquence 
in the House of Lords at the age of ninety ; in Palmerston, ^ 
who ruled with a firm and even hand \?hen an octogenarian ; 
in Brougham, whose activity was incessant long after he had 
passed the rubicon of threescore and ten. As to divines, we 
know that Calvin had a stout chest of his own, and John Knox 
would have been no contemptible antagonist in a wrestle. 
Hugh Latimer w^is a man of fine thews an^I muscle. Isaac 
Barrow, in his youth,. was a sturdy pugilist John Bunyan, like 
Whitefield, was gifted with extraordinary powers of endurance ; 
•and Wesley could bever have organised his great religious com- 
munity had he not been capable of arduous and continuous 
labour. Andrew FullA-, when a farmer's boy, waf^ skilled in box- 
ing, and in later Jfe carried his skill into polemics ; and Adam 
Clarke, when a lad, could “roll large stones about "^a§ easily 
as he afterwards disposed of a difficult proposition in theology. 

It is jioteworthy how many eminont men have sprung from 
the labouring clasg, and we can hardly doubt that thcir suc- 
cess in life was largely influenced by the physical exercise of 
their earl% years. Ben Jonson worked at the building of Lift- 
colniS Inn wiith a book in his pocket and a trowel in his hafid, 
and the sturdiness of his frame fis reflected, so to speak, in 
the sturdiness of his character, tiugh Miller, the joufnalist 
and geologist, laboured as a stone-mason. J,ohn Hunter, the 
distinguished physiologist, handkd hamiher and cj^isel in his 
early years ; and Opie the painter was also ift his^youth appren- 
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ticea to a carpenter. George Stephenson began life in a coal- 
pit, and on one occasion defeated in a hand-to-hand fight 
“ ^ied Nelson, the fighting pitman of Callerton,” and the bully 
of the whole district. His achievements in his more pros- 
^)ei^4ts manlfbod are attributed by his biographer to his having 
trained in a hard school, so that he could bear witli 
ea^ conflations which, to men more softly nurtured, would 
have beeri the extreme of physical discomfort.” Mgny, many 
nights he snatched his sleep while travelling in his chaise, 
and nt break of day l]e would be at work, surveying until 
dark, and this for weeks in succession. His whole powers 
seemed to be under the control of his will, for he could wake 
at any hour^ and go*to^work at once.” 

m We ?je inclined to believe that l)c Foe owed much»of the 
masculine energy of his intellect to the out-of-door training of 
his youth. Buriyan began life as a tinker, sub jove ; Bewick, 
the prince of wood engravers, in a coal-mine. Vauquelin, the 
chemist, was the son of a peasant in the Calvados. Hod- 
son of Hodson\s Horse, one of the most brilliant of our Anglo- 
Indian cavaliers, admitted that his success in India was due 
physically speaking, to ^^a sound digestion,” and this sound 
digestion he owed to the athletic habits of his youth. Pro- 
fessor Wilson, <he well-known ‘‘ Christopitcr North” of the 
‘‘Noctes Ambrosianas,” was a devoted dover of athletic pas- 
times 4:0 the last, and we are sure that the ripe exuberance of 
his thought and style, his vivjA:ity and his* enthusiasm, cam^ 
from the bodily vigour, the animal robustness, v^liich was pre- 
served by Ic'.iig walks, tramping over heath and fell, and much 
fishing. Elihu Burrett, the learned blacksmith, asserts that he 
‘^wlndjjTjTd labour necessary to make him study successfully, 
and more than once abandqned his books and returned to his 
forge and anvil to secure the mens sana in sano corp^^e. We 
dp .ndl: wonder that Wordsworth addressed some thoughtful 
-verses to the “Spade of a Friend,’^ for he doubtless knew that 
Sis friend had gained health and happiness by the frequent use 
ofrthat hc^iourable implement. He exclaims — 


'VO'ho shall inherit thee when death has laid 
Low in tfce darksojae cell thine own dear lord ? 
That will have a trophy, humble spade — 

A trophy nobler than a conqueror’s sword ! 
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“ If lie be one that feels, with skill to part 

False ])raise from true, or greater from the less, 

Tliee will he welcome to his hand and heart, 

Thou monument of peaceful happiness ! 

“ With thee he will not dread a toilsome day, 

Ilis powerful servant, liis inspiring mate ; 

And, when thou art past service, worn away. 

Thee a surviving soul shall consecrate. 

“ Ilis thrift thy uselessness will never scorn ; 

An heirloom in his cottage wilt thou be". 

High will he hang tliee up, and will adorn, 
liis rustic chimney with the last of thee !” 

The spade is fully worthy of the homage paid to it by the poet. 
If some of our men of letters, our merchants, our traders, or** 
young men, would handle it a little now and then, the air 
would be less loaded with sighs and complaints, and our ears 
less fatigued with homilies on the vanity of life ! If a man 
have an attack of despondency, and feel an inclination to rail 
at fate, let him grasp his spade, as Ruskin advises, sally forth 
into his garden, and do an hour’s gardening. He will return 
to his books or his business with renewed hope and recruited 
energy. F>ery man sliould be his own gardener, if no otlier 
out-of-door ])ursuic be within his reach. 

Daniel Welrstcr said of the English peo^de that their flag 
yaaved on every sea and in every port, and that the morning 
drum-beat of their soldiers, following the sun and keeping 
company with the hot\rs, circled the earth “with one continual, 
unbroken straiuiof the martial airs of England," This posi- 
tion of superiority is to be explained by the hardy virtues of 
the race and the freedom of their institutions, butj- -clso, h, 
no small degree, by the courage, pluck, and daring fostered by 
their athletic habits. Whether it be’ true or not that Welling- 
ton, when watching the boys at Eton engaged in their usual 
sports in the playfield, remarked, “ It was there that the battle 
of Waterloo was won," it is not doubtful that the national* 
prow^ess has been encouraged and developed by the national 
love of boating, cricketing, wrestling, sporting, and every 
exercise which has in it an element of risk and makes a de- 
mand on the capacity of endurance. Tliji^ hardiness acquired 
in the playground is turned to ^ood accojjnt in the senate 
chamber and the battle-field. So keen is the devotion of the 
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Englishman to what he fondly calls the national sports, that 
he carries them with him wherever he goes, and plays cricket 
iim|er the burning skies of India. A boat-race on the Thames 
attracts thouf^nds of excited spectators, who cheer the winners 
as i#^hey had done some high service to their country. Gym- 
games will always draw a crowd, and a football scrim- 
mage *aW'c.ken as much enthusiasm as the news of a great 
victory. No doubt this passion for the athletic has its danger- 
ous ^side, and has tended to give to purely physical exercises 
an undue predominancy in the curriculum of our schools and 
colleg"<S. But on the whole its influence has been wholesome. 
The sound body brings with it the sound mind, and in every 
wise systemT)f educiftir»n provision will be made for its hygiene, 
'^die addete who would run the race with honour musd have 
steady nerves and a healthy digestion. It is related of Cicero 
that, at one period of his life, overwork had brought with it its 
usual consequence, an attack of dyspepsia, which completely 
overcame him. Tlie orator, instead of resorting to physi- 
cians and physic, repaired to Greece, entered the gymnasium 
of Athens, for two years observed its regimen strictly, and then 
returned to Rome with both mind and body in perfect health. 
And it has been well said that the intellectual power of the 
two great Grevk philosophers, Aristotle anc> Plato, arose in a 
large degree froiJi that harmonious edtication in which the 
body was not less consulted than the mind. That the Stagyrite 
influenced the world of thoughf to the day of Bacon, and that 
the author of the “ Phtedon '' still clu^rms and quickens the 
imagination the West, can be explained i)y the fact that 
both were men not only of the highest geitius, but of genius 
4et, and that the clear current of their ideas was never 
perturbed or impeded by thg action of corporeal infirmities. 

^‘To do his work cheerfully and well,” says a writei^ ‘‘every 
professional man needs a working constitution, and this can 
•be got only by daily exercise in the open air. The atmosphere 
•we breathe is an exhalation of all the minerals of' the globe, 
t\m most elaborately finished of all the Creator^ work^—the 
rqck of ages disintegrated ^nd prepared for the life of man.-^ 
DraiSghts of this are the* true stimulants, more potent and 
Healthful than (ihamypagne or cognac, ‘ so cheap at the custom- 
house, sc^dear at the hoteM.* The thorough aeration of the 
'blood by de^ innalations of air, so as to bring it into contact 
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with the whole breathing surface of the lungs, is indispensable 
to him who would maintain that full vital power on which 
the vigorous working-power of the brain so largely depej^d'^. 
Sydney Smith tells public speakers that if they would 
twelve miles before speaking they would never break down. 
The English people understand this, and hence at the 
versities boat races, horseback rides, and two-milc ivaTks, ai^e 
practically a part of the educational course. English lawyers 
and members of Parliament acquire vigour of body and clear- 
ness of head for their arduous labours by riding with the 
hounds, shooting grouse on the Scottish moors, throwing the 
fly into the waters of Norway, or climbing the Alpine cliffs. 
Peel, Brougham, Lyndhiirst, Campbell-, Bright, Gladstone — 
nearly" all the great political and legal leaders, the pr^odigiou., 
workers at the bar and in the senate — have been full-chested 
men, who have been as sgdulous to train their bodies as to 
train their intellects. If our Americ.^n leaders,” says this 
writer, “ accomplish less, and die earlier, it is because they 
neglect the care of the body, and put will-force in the place of 
physical strength.” 

This is not a “ Manual of Health ” or a bdok of medical 
advice, and therefore we shall attempt no detailed explanation 
of the hygienic system by which the sound body ” may be 
built up. The first consideration is temperance, and the second 
is open-air exercis^. As to the first, we mean by it a "Steady 
control of all the appetites. All excess is dangerous and sinful. 
Deviations from the Diyine law of purity are even more heinous 
and hurtful than. immoderate enjoyment of the pleasures of the 
table. Be temperate in all things. “ Eat that you may live,” as 
the old adage puts it, “ and not live that you may eat.” ^«HoV- 
ever, in denouncing intemperance, -our moralists have generally 
in view the vice of drunkenness, and it is the prolific parent of 
so many other vices that their exclusive vehemence may well 
be forgiven. What good can be expected from a brain sodden 
with wine, fired and wasted by alcohol ? To what standard is 
it possible fof a man bemused with beer to rise ? V^e do not 
flesire to enforce the tenets of teetotalism, but the strictest 
temperance in the use of alcoholic liquors we must plainly put 
forward as indispensable to a healthy a^d honourable life. 
Intoxication has ruined many a career of promise, u Whether 
a glass of wine or a glass of beer once or twice a^lay be or be' 
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not allowable, or even for some constitutions beneficial, it is 
not our province here to argue. The question is one to be 
decided on,physiological as well as on moral grounds, and we 
not the ^pace to enter into it. But we can express our 
beiic'f that tue man who finds that he can work upon water 
u5il|j*>^uld be a fool if he took anything else I Let him be 
th3nkfuT' the clear brain and cool judgment that water- 
drinking tarings with it, and seek in their unrestrained exercise 
that enjoyment which so many unwisely seek in the wine-cup. 
Water will never destroy him, but, unless he has an iron will, 
he can never be secure against wine or spirits. The first glass 
may lead him on to a second, and thence he may advance to 
the bottle, until, at 1ai»t, he awaken to find himself cast down 
from hic« throne of manhood by the demon of drunkenness ! 

The second consideration is open-air exercise. Here, again, 
we do not pretend to lay down any rules. One man may walk 
his twelve or sixteen miles a day ; for another, five or six will 
amply suffice. The amount must depend on a man’s physical 
condition. For our own part, we advocate regular and moderate 
daily exercise, throughout the year, rather than such ^‘spurts’’ 
as vacation walking-parties, or climbing Ben Nevis, ora week’s 
boating excu^'sion. No man should be in the open air less than 
two hours a da.y*; if possible, the two shoulel be extended into 
four. We stronglyvecommend walking as'the healthiest, and, on 
the whole, most pleasant exercise ; but the reader is free to 
alternate it with riding, leaping, Ashing, swimming, shooting, if 
he will. What he has to remember is. first, that his exercise 
must be proportioned to the amount of nis secl^ntariness ; and 
next, that it is intended to refresh, and nat to fatigue, the 
“%i5«fy. The walk or ride, whenever feasible, should have aa 
object, and will be none the,Iess beneficial for the presence of 
a seiisible companion., ‘Again, we say, be temperaie. Im- 
moddei^te exercise as surely shatters the intellect and breaks 
down the body as immoderate study. When a man begins 
'to feel fatigued, he should immediately give up. 

^ith py^per care, a good brisk walk may be -made ta act 
like a tonic ; to give a fillip to the brain, and to pour fresh* 
hope’ into tli heart, and e\^n to purify and strengthen the soul. 
But then it musJt be made in pleasant scenery, or in company 
with a w^l-infornj^ea friend, •br directed towards some poiht of 
interest. It «nusf be enjoyable exercise, so that the mind may 
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benefit as well as the body, the imagination acquiring a new 
power and freshness, the fancy gaining a new stimulus. Nothing 
seems to us drearier or less beneficial than the daily constitu- 
tional ” which at Bath or Tunbridge Wells the chalybeate wht^- 
drinker punctiliously performs. Doing sentry d^ty in fronc of 
a dead wall must be as inspiriting as a task ! It is only 
a man keeps his eyes open, and has a lively perc^p^i^n of the 
beauties of nature or the various aspects of humanity, that l^e 
can make a “ constitutional ” endurable. It is a truism, how- 
ever, that intellectual and moral as well as physical health 
can be maintained only by regular exercise. 

Let the exercise, we repeal, be moderate. Proportion the 
burden to the strength of the back that Jpekrs it. Do not recom- 
mend to the man of fifty an achievement which would be ardiw 
oils for the youth of twenty, or to the victim of a sedentary career 
the over-country gallop suitable for a fox-hunting squire. 
Some students seem of opinion that the best way to counter- , 
act the evil effects of inordinate mental exercise .is by taking 
excessive physical exercise ; but that is simply to burn the 
candle at both ends. The body, after suffering from the 
depression of the exhausted mind, is set to perform a task 
considerably above its strength, and, as a necessary conse- 
quence, avenges u itself upon the delicate ^-creature which 
is at once its slave and its master. We -mow a case of a 
student who, having victoriously passed a difficult examina- 
tion after nights and days of arduous study, set out — 

“ to pick himself up,” as he said — on a week's pedestrian 
excursion. Fqr six days he walked his score . of miles 
a day, and on .ihe seventh was laid up with brain fever. 
•Like everything else, exercise is a capital thing, biit’y^- 
may have too much of it, M^^ny men have unconsciously 
sown tjie seeds of premature decay^ in their constitutions 
by mountain-climbing or excessive rising, just as the boat- 
race between Oxford and Cambridge has injured for life 
many a stalwart young oarsman by the severity of the trainidg^ 
enforced upon the selected competitors. We are not at*all 
sure that neglect of exercise is more injurious than the in- 
temperate use of it ; for the latter extreme ^ draws \ipon 
that reserved force of strength and vitality, which we ne6d 
to Ineet any unusual and critical demand. Np sensible 
mechanician would work an engine at doubfe its, ordinary and 
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proper speed because it had been lying idle for a time. It is 
a most mischievous thing for adults who have had no prelimi- 
nary traimng in early life to resort to gymnastics as a means 
of ‘exercise. The result is an exhaustion, an intolerable fatigue, 
wiikh is wholly incompatible with brain-work, and absolutely 
:^larT.gerous to the nervous system. 

' of it all is, that the man who would live purely and 

^^think nobly, would put his faculties and endowments to their 
best uses, and discharge his life-mission with a lofty complete- 
ness, must be wisely heedful of his physical health. He must 
not aicempt more than his constitution is fitted to perform, or 
he will accomplish less. It is said that Lord Brougham once 
worked six' days c(^^cutively, or one hundred and forty-four 
hours, fWithout sleep ; that he then ran down from Lonefen into 
tlie country, slept from Saturday night until Monday morning, 
and returned to his work with all his old alacrity. The 
anecdote may be true ; at all events, we could easily supply 
instances of continuo^is labour borne with apparent ease. But 
do not let the reader be deluded. A Brougham’s feat was 
possible only for a Brougham. With most men it would have 
ended in insanity. Pygmies must stand aloof from the battles 
of the giants. There is, at all events, the consolation that, in 
our own way, and according to our own lueasure of strength, 
we may do som(% useful service for God^and our fellows. And, 
after^ll, a Lutlier did no more. 

An American jurist of some*eminence tidmits that he coiifd 
have done twice as much as he has c^one, and done it better 
and with greater ease to himself, had he learned as much of the 
laws of health and life at twenty-one as the experience of years 
^'-«s t gpjg ht him at no small cost of pain and suffering. “Cn 
college,” he says, I was t^aught all about the motions of the 
planets, as carefully as though they would have been in danger 
of. getting off tlie track if I had not known how to trace their 
orbits ; but about my own organisation, and the conditions 
indispensable to the healthful functions of my own body, I 
was left in profound ignorance. Nothing could be mo?e pre- 
iposterous. I ought to hcPve begun at home, and taken th^ 
stafs when jt should com^ their turn. The consequence was, 
i broke down ^t the beginning of my second college year, and 
have n^er had a* well dny since. Whatever labour I’have 
§ince been ^ble fo do, I have done it all on credit instead of 
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capital— a most ruinous way, either in regard to health or 
money. For the last twenty-five years, so far as it regards 
health, I have been put from day to day on my good behaviour-; 
and during the wliole of this period, as an Hibernian wo’ulib. 
say, if I had lived as other folks do fora month, I Should hilvc 
died in a fortnight.” 

2. LiteUeduaL — In running the race of life, it is well for us-* 
to be careful of the friendships we make. A man is said to be 
known by the company he keeps. It is true that a man may 
consort with evil persons and yet himself be not absolutely evil, 
may, in fact, oftentimes revolt in his heart against their wicked- 
ness; yet even in such a case the proveii applies, for his weak- 
ness will be apparent in his not separating from them. Co that * 
we shall never go far wrong in judging a man according to his 
companions. It is difficulty to lay down any rule for a young 
man’s guidance in forming friendships ; hut generally it may 
be said, that he should always look up, should always fix upon 
minds loftier and purer than his own, as Atticus looked up 
to Cicero, and Cassius to Brutus, and Xenophon to Socrates, 
and Lord Brooke to Sir Philip Sidney. Our friendships in this 
way become a portion of our education, and are made useful in 
the development of those possibilities of good in our character 
which might otherwise have been concealed. ‘ It follows that 
we must choose a friend because he is honourable, pure, 
gentle, manly, refined, and truthful — because we can trust to 
him our weaker nature, jn the assurance that he will not be- 
tray it — because l^e will encourage us in our better aspirations 
and ruthlessly arrest the growth of our coarser propensities — 
because he will not fear to speak to us the words ofcancHtl 
counsel, and, if need be, of stern reproof. The value of such 
a friend U is impossible to over-estimale. , Who shall describe 
all that Burke was to Charles James Fox, or Herbert Edwardes 
to the gallant Nicholson ? 

There are friendships we all know of, such as that between 
Southampton ^nd Sidney, between Peel and Wellington, be- 
tween Hare and Sterling, betweerf’ Kingsley and Maurice, 
which amount to a golden union of Souls, and involve a close 
moral and intellectual fellowship of the Jiappiest character.* 
Strengthened and cheered by such aTellowshijo, the rurner may 
enter on the racp of life with confidence. He cannot be 
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wholly defeated ; let him lose everything else, and he will still 
retain the heart of his friend. -It seems to us worth any sacri- 
fice of sejf to consummate such a friendship ; and without self- 
sacrifice it will for ever be impossible. 

If thou' wouldst get a friend,” says an old writer, prove 
him first, and be not hasty to credit him ; for some men are 
friends for their own occasion, and will not abide in the day 
of thy ti;ouble. Separate thyself from thine enemies, and take 
heed to thy friends. A faithful friend is a strong defence ; 
and he that hath foiyui such an one hath found a treasure. 
A taitnful friend is the medicine of life.” 

A friend’s influence upon our character must always be con- 
siderable. It was’said by those best acquainted with the late 
John Sterling, that it was impossible to come into contact with 
him, and not in some measure be ennobled and lifted up into a 
loftier region of aim and object. I jence the necessity of guard- 
ing, in our choice of^ friends, against natures of a lower order 
than our o.wn. Unless our will be strong, our purpose high, 
our own character well balanced, they will drag us down to 
their base level. But from the wise words or spotless example 
of a true friend and fit companion, our minds will often receive 
an impulse ^o exertion and an incentive to elevated, earnest, and 
devout thought. On the other hand, theiv must be something 
of an equality in friendship. We must' give as well as receive. 
We must really and truly be friends, like Cojeridge and Southey; 
not king and serf, like Dr. Jofinson and Boswell. No doubt 
Boswell profited to some extent by hi?^ intimacy with Johnson, 
as a dog does by following a kind maste” ; but the profit 
would have been greater if the relation bebfeen them had been 
of a 4’fferent complexion. AVe do not deny that it is well*to 
be the follower of a great man honest admiration has a fine 
effect upon the mind; b\it this is not true friendship.* We can 
hardly go to our teacher with that full confidence, that frank 
confession, that absolute self-surrender, with which w^e go to 
’our friend. 

But eyen better than the best of friends a good wifj. 
Perhaps we should rathe? say that a good wife is the best of 
all 'friends.. We hold it Essential to a young man’s success- 
'whether his ccUling^ be that of merchant or trader, priesjt, en, 
gineer, %r lawyep artist* or Tnan of letters, that he should marry 
well and mawry early. The prejudice against early marriages 
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seems to us to have originated in sordid motives. It is inti- 
mately connected with that selfishness, that love of outward 
show, and that luxurious indulgence which have corr^ipted ouj 
social system. It seems to be assumed that majfriage mus^ 
be deferred until the 7nan has “ sown his wild oatS,” in oVtier 
words, has sullied his soul by contact with the whole circle, 
of the world’s pleasures, and the 7aoman can be placed at the 
head of an expensive household. Now we are convinced,, 
from long observation, that an early marriage is a young man’s 
surest guarantee of happiness. We are, sure that it is his ^est 
security against temptation, and the most admirable incentive 
to honest and independent exertion that can be presented to 
him. To love a good woman is in itself a'^fine education ; to 
marry her and work for her is in itself a source of the truest • 
happiness. Early marriages sometimes turn out ill, and so do 
late marriages ; so do all marriages which are made in an un- 
worthy spirit or for mean purposes, which are not marriages 
of heart and soul and mind, but ‘‘alliances” contracted for 
worldly reasons or no reasons at all. It is requisite that a 
man in seeking a wife should take at least as much thought 
as in seeking a friend ; should endeavour to know something 
of her temper, character, and disposition ; should ascertain 
whether her nature'^will harmonise with his, and whether it be 
one which he can respect and admire. If ct be unwise to 
choose a friend who falls below our own standard, much .more 
unwise is it to choose a wife who cannot be our companion 
on terms of the fullest qquality, who cannot share our thoughts, 
our aspirations, a^d our hopes. 

Supposing a yoimg man to have met with a maiden to whom 
he can unreservedly trust his future happiness, we say tl-'at the 
sooner he makes her his wife the better for both of them. Let 
them spend in sweet and joyful union* thpir early years of exer- 
tion and industry, and those early years will furnish thenf with 
pleasant memories to be recalled in the autumn days of life, 
when the battle has been fought, and, let us hope, the victory' 
won. • It is a^ood thing for a husband and wife t(\.have tlfe 
s^ame past to look back upon. A^ain, what can be more un- 
fair than that a man who has expefided his ripe manhood in 
gross self-indulgence should offer his wasteej. decayed, and bat- 
tered nature to a young girl, with hll the bio, pm of spring still 
upon her mind and heart 1 For it is to be observed that those 
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who condemn early marriages condemn them only for the 
man and not for the woman. They do not say that a man of 
forty should marry a woman of the same age. No, indeed ; he is 
free to oifer himself, with his world-weary exhausted heart and 
his “ handsome settlements,” to maidenhood in all its freshness 
and all its innocence ! In such a case there can seldom be any 
thorough sympathy, any heart-to-heart understanding, between 
husban(4 and wife. Not only is the difference of years be- 
tween them, but a past which they have not shared together ; 
experiences on the husband’s side -wholly unknown to the 
wife; young hopes and aspirations on the wife’s side at which 
the husband cannot even guess. Let him who would enter 
on the race of lifeViih reasonable anticipations of success not 
neglect to secure at starting not only a good friend but? a good 
wife ; he may haply dispense with the former, but for his 
soul’s sake he cannot do without the latter. But then, he 
must first look upoji marriage as a boon from God, to be 
gained from Him alone by earnest prayer, by intense repent- 
ance, and complete confession of youthful sins. “ Man,” says 
Charles Kingsley, “ is a spirit-animal, and, in communion with 
God’s Spirit, has a right to believe that his affections are under 
that Spirit’s guidance, and that when he finds in himself such 
an atfection to any single woman as true married lovers de- 
scribe theirs to lie, he is bound (duty to parents and country 
allowing) to give himself up to his love in childlike simplicity 
and self-abandonment, and, at the same time, with solemn 
awe and self-humiliation at being thjiis readmitted into the 
very garden of the Lord — 

“ The Eden where the spirit and the flesh 
Are one again, and new-born souls walk free, 

And name in nrystic language all things new, 

Naked not ashamed.” 

To do justice to the subject of the mental training requisite 
for him who would run worthily the race of life, would claim a 
wjlume equal in size to the present. So rich*is it in sugges- 
tion, so fertile in illustratien ! In preceding chapters we hate 
enlarged on the value oC habits of diligence, perseverance, 
‘patience, and, punctuality ; on the necessity of a strong will 
and a ^ear judgment ; #11 the importance of self-reliance. 
These are »whai may be called commonplace qualities, on 
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which every teacher has spoken wise saws and repeated 
modern instances from the days when first the race of life 
began down to the present time, when it is pursyed with 
such mad eagerness and feverish excitement. ^ There ^re 
points less frequently brought forward on whiclt, howe'i»er, 
advice is not less necessary. Some of these are treated vigor- 
ously and felicitously in such books as Todd’s “Student’s 
Manual” and Professor Blackie’s “Self-Culture.” Others are, 
directly or incidentally illustrated by such thinkers as Carlyle, 
Emerson, the authors of “ Guesses at Truth,” and Sir Arthur 
Helps. Hints which the reader can hardly fail to ^a])ply 
with advantage are scattered through modern biographies, 
such, for instance, as those of F. W. Rc^be^-tson aitd diaries 
Kingsle-y. From these the young man will learn to# direct 
his life by a noble motive, to think with clearness and deci- 
sion, to sympathise with all that is true, honest, and beautiful, 
to discard mean and ungenerous im.pulses, and in other ways 
so to conduct himself as that running he may obtain.” 

As not less important than that economy of money which is 
insisted upon so strongly by all our moralists, we would recom- 
mend an economy of menial fower. Many of us waste our re- 
sources in the early stages of our career, forgetful that the race 
is won by the staying] foiver of the runners. Nc^poleon gained 
his victories by his judicious employment ^f his reserves. 
The general who risks all his forces in a single charge must 
expect and will dcsbrve defeat. * It is not the first blow that 
strikes home the nail, and what is to be done if we leave our- 
selves no strength with which to strike a secondhand, a third, 
or it may be a hundredth ? It has been often said of England 
th?,t when at war she loses in her first campaigns, and o\jtes her 
final success to her immense reserved power, which enables 
her to pei^^evere when her rivals have spent all their resources. 
“ They do not know when they are beat*en,” said the French 
general of our English soldiers. No, they were not beaten ; 
they had still an abundant store of energy and fighting force. 
The French warrior, with the battle-light in his eye^ spring* 
forward at the bugle-sound, and dashes against his foe like a 
wave against a rock, to fall back like 'that wave, exhausted and 
unsuccessful if the foe meet him with a steadfast front. On' 
the other hand, the English soldier advances with^a slow, 
firm step, and, keeping himself always well in Jiand, prevails in 
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the long-run by his persistency. Nothing but the reserved 
power/’ which we take to be the distinctive mark of the English 
character, enabled us to retain our position in India during the 
wild throes of the Sepoy Mutiny. 

Read ar’ght, the fable of the tortoise and the hare points a 
moral in this direction. The hare was beaten by the tortoise 
because the latter possessed the staying faculty. At school 
and at college we frequently see the prizes carried off by the 
men whbm an ignorant impatience had criticised as dull, slow, 
aiicj incapable plodders, while the dashing, brilliant fellows, 
appcv.ently sure of vfetory without an effort, were left hope- 
lessly behind in the race. They had no reserve to fall back 
upon, wh’!e the foriner had a latent accumulation of strength 
on winch they drew at need, enabling them to mest every 
demand. 

It is hardly necessary to say that we can hold no such re- 
serve as that of which we arc speaking unless we submit to 
the severest self-discipline. We must be content to wait and 
watch, to husband our })owers, to accumulate materials, to cul- 
tivate habits of rigorous thought and exact judgment, to con^ 
quer hasty impulses, and enforce a strict restraint upon our 
passions. The vigour and certainty with which a great painter 
wields his brush and manipulates his colours, until the thought 
in his brain becomes visible to all men on the enchanted can- 
vas, have been acquired by long and assiduous practice, by the 
discipline and self-command «f patient yc?irs. And this disci- 
pline and self-command have given him so thorough a know- 
ledge of his resources that he undeitakes nothing which he 
cannot execute. lie is always sure of hin^self, confident that 
he can do all that he meditates, and that when that is done^he 
can do yet more. The poet who wrote “ Comus ” and “ Sam- 
son Agonistes ” knew that* he had by no means expended on 
those masterpieces All his powers. He had still a reserve, a 
'magnificent reserve, at his disposal, and could give the world 
the grand organ music of “ Paradise Lost.” Turjier had not 
gxhajisted liimself when he had painted his “ Carthage jd' niany 
a gloriofls picture was stiU to bear witness to the fertility of Itis 
genius. It is an impriwlent policy for a man to lavish his 
strength upon a single work, so that all his after-efforts should 
bring \^th them ^ consciousness of failure. I..ook at Philip 
James Bailjy ; his one successful poem, published in his early 
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manhood, was his “Festus.” It used up his powers, so tliat 
he has done nothing since to maintain the reputation he then 
acquired. On the other hand, a Goethe begins with Goetz 
von Berlichingen ” and “Werther’^ to advance to Wilhelm 
Meister” and to conclude with “ Faust. We allo\\^ of course, 
for the superiority of genius. But even when this is admitted, 
it is evident that Goethe’s later successes w^ere due to his re- 
served power.^' Mr. Hayward, in a recent essay, speaks of “ the, 
unabated eagerness with which Goethe persevered inVhat he 
deemed the duty of self-culture even when he was eighty 
years old. He was still accumulating and husbanding /ub re- 
sources as he had done in the flush of his manhood. One of 
the lessons to be drawn from his “ Fau^t ^ is that* whiv^’n Wc 
are here- endeavouring to enforce, that it is irretrievable folly 
to exhaust our capabilities at the beginning, that the wise man 
is he who lays up in his garner to meet after-demands. Other- 
wise, if he should chance to Encounter a defeat, as we all inevit- 
ably must or life would be no battle, we slfall finish in a ruin as 
absolute as that which overtook Napoleon at Waterloo, and 
for the same reason — the want of a reserve. 

A striking anecdote is told of the American general, Sheri- 
dan. On one occasion, in the late war between North and 
South, his army fell Back before the repeated charges of the 
Confederates under General Early. “ Oh, sir,i' said the chief- 
in-command, “ we are beaten.” “ No, sir,” was the quick, .stern 
reply; you are beaten, but this army is ?wt beaten.” And 
rallying the soldiers by the impulse of his own confidence, he 
turned the tide of battle,^and converted a defeat ii^to a victory. 
Sheridan had ares^jve of moral and intellectual force in wfliich 
his, leader was deficient. At the appearance of disast£f the 
one was demoralised, the other roused and strengthened ; the 
former had spent all his means, the* hotter had scarcely drawn 
upon his. 

When young Disraeli, now the Prime Minister of England, 
made his proud boast in the House of Commons, after a speech 
which ^d provpked outbursts of laughter, — “ The day willoom^ 
w^en you will be glad to hear me,’^ — he spoke with a know- 
ledge of the abundant power he kepi, iri hand. Superficial obser- 
vers thought he had made his great effort and faiJed ; Disraeli 
knew -that he had the strength to try again aBd again ^ntil he 
succeeded. This is the true moral of the prett/ story of Robert 
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Bruce and the spider ; the insect succeeded at the thirteenth 
trial, because it possessed a reserve of material which enabled 
it to try tlrirteen times. But if it had thrown all its powers into 
its Ifirst effort, what then ? Of what avail would have been 
thcrvillingn^ss to persevere ? The Alpine climber may yearn 
wtth all his mind and soul to reach the lofty peak that glitters 
high above him with sun-glories shining on its crown of eternal 
snow; but alas ! if he have wasted his energies in too violent 
exertion on the lower slopes, he must lie where he has fallen ; 
the fflow of victory is not for him. 

Wel^orrow an illustration from an American source, the life 
of Daniel Webster. In 1830, a debate had arisen in the 
CHiitf^^St^es Senate on the disposition of the public lands. 
At the cutset it was not considered an attractive or an exciting 
subject, and for some days the debate was exceedingly dull. 
The vast “reserve power” of one man was destined, however, 
to lift it into historical importance. ' A speech of a Mr. llayne, 
to which Webster, the great orator, was called upon to reply, 
had been distinguished by much ability, and constituted a very 
sharp attack upon New England and Mr. Webster, its repre- 
sentative. But Mr. Hayne, says Dr. Thomas, did not under- 
stand this matter of reserved power. “ He had seen Mr. 
Webster’s van and corps of battle, but ha^ iiol heard the firm 
and measured Uead behind. It was decisive moment in 
Mr. Webster’s career. He had no time to impress new forces, 
scarcely time to burnish his arfnour. All ^yes were turned tb 
him. Some of his best friends were Repressed and anxious. 
He was galm.<is a summer’s morning — calm, h^s friends thought, 
even to indifference. But his calmness was^the repose of con- 
scious power.” He had carefully measured his strength, and 
was in full possession of himself and his means. He knew 
the composition of his ^‘’army of the reserve.” With the eye 
gf .a ’^reat general he surveyed the whole field of battle at a 
jglance. He had the prescience of logic, and could see the 
end from the beginning. 

^*Th.^ve,ry exordium of his reply had in it the>promiso, nay, 
t]ie assurance of victory. ** “ Men saw the sun of Aiisterliti?, 
and felt tha,t the Imperial Guard was moving on to the conflict. 
He came out .of tjie conflict with the immortal name of the 
Defendes of the (^onstituticfn.” Of this speech, and the mode 
of its delivery, a competent authority said, “ It has been my 
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fortune to hear some of the ablest speeches of the greatest living 
orators on both sides of the water, but I confess I never heard 
of anything which so completely realised my conception of 
what Demosthenes was when he delivered the Oration for'ihe 
Crown.'’’ Mr. Webster’s biographer adds, that “ takj«:g into a^ew 
the circumstances under which the speech was delivered, and 
especially the brief time for preparation, the importance of the 
subject, the breadth of its views, the strength and clearness of 
its reasoning, the force and beauty of its style, its kee*n wit, its 
repressed but subduing passion, its loft^ strains of eloquence, 
its effect upon its audience, and the larger audience of a' grate- 
ful and admiring country, history has no nobler example of 
reserved power brought at once and effectively iftto ’action. ’ 
There, is a certain amount of exaggeration in this descj-iption, 
but it does not invalidate the appositeness of the illustration. 
Unquestionably Daniel Webster had a large amount of re- 
served power, as all consifmmate orators must have, or they 
would fall easy victims to their opponenfs. It is in the reply 
tliat true oratorical excellence is manifested j and a successful 
reply is impossible unless the speaker can draw upon an 
accumulation of force. The victory is yours when you can 
impress your adversary with the conviction that you are not 
putting forth more than half your strength. c 

To acquire and retain this reserve of t)owc,^ is not easy. It 
is that part of a man’s education which depends most .upon 
Irimself, nay, for wlhch he must-triist to himself alone. Deep, 
earnest, patient study is indispensable ; continuous study, kei)t 
up from day to day ?ind proceeding from or^ subject to 
another ; methocli^al study, enforcing an exact systematisa- 
tig)n of our thoughts as of our time. When Mr. BiiiQjsy was 
asked by a young clergyman how best he could improve his 
preaching, he answered, “ Fill up the cask ! fill up the cask ! 
fill up the cask ! and then, if you tap it anywhere, you wKl get 
a good stream. But if you put in but little, it will dribble, 
dribble, dribble, and you must tap, tap, tap, and then you get' 
but ar5*mall stieam after all.” The age of miracles is past, aixl 
tiie cruse of oil and the vessel of m'eal will not be replenished 
unless you fill them with your owi\ hcind. 

But patient study is not so valuable as patient thinking.* 
We are none the better for our daily food ‘if we are i,snable to 
assimilate it. If we store up materials with the diligence of the 
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bee, we need the bee’s power of elaborating them into wax or 
honey. A man whose brain is crushed beneath a superincum- 
bent weigjit of accumulated facts has no active intellectual 
existence of his own; he does not think or feel, he simply col- 
lects, He has no idea of the relations towards one another 
of the facts he has gathered, of their comparative value, of 
their bearing upon particular lines of reflection. He is like 
yie labourer who piles up by the wayside a great heap of 
stone or iron ; what can he do with it until the engineer has 
planjied the road or designed the bridge ? But the true 
stuTOfft will be labourer and engineer in one ; his brain will 
dispose of the store which his memory has stored and assorted. 
x^^^'WVA^sWdy profftuydly, but he will also think profoundly. 
He wiU not be content with amassing the thoug»hts of 
other men, but will strain them through his own intellec- 
tual alembic until he gets at their most precious elements. 
What will it avail to know all about the stamen and petals 
of the daisy if he m?ike no attempt to think out the thought 
that lies in the cup of that “ wee, modest, crimson-tipped 
flower ” ? 

And from these remarks we may strike out a hint to be of ser- 
vice to us in our studies. Wc must read to think ; we must bring 
together our nutcrial with a view to making j^se of it. Now there 
are books whichi crush thought by their heaviness, and others 
which dissipate it by their levity. There are books that chili and 
enfeeble instead of strengthenmg and stinVilating. The wiSe 
student will turn aside from all such, and confine his attention to 
those bopks o^ly which will help him inliis gre^t work of self-cul- 
ture. The biographer of Fichte, comparing, him with a dry-as- 
dust crgitemporary, remarks, that “ all the truth written by Uie 
latter is not worth a tithe qf the false which Fichte may have 
written. The one gives its a small number of known truths ; the 
other^gives us perhapsbne truth, but, in so doing, opens before us 
the prospect of an infinity ot unknown truths,” And it is just 
Ithis quality which makes Fichte and wndters like Fichte so 
valuaiiile y they teach us to think. The divine ^park stt free 
from the altar of their ge^hius alights upon the inert dulne^s 
of our drowsy brain, and IjiHckens it into wholesome activity. 
They send fortli thyir breath to breathe upon the dead bones ; 
“ and behold a sljaking, and the bones come together, bone to 
his bone, . . and they live.” 
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3 . But now we must turn for a moment to that spiritual 
irainmg which he who seeks success in life can by no means 
afford to neglect or forego. Mind and soul are so intimately 
connected, that what acts upon the one will react upon the other. 
The intellect and imagination cannot be healthy unless the -l^ouI 
be satisfied and at peace. No man can think generously who 
does not live devoutly. But to live devoutly we must subject 
the soul to as rigid a discipline as that which we enforce upon 
mind or body. Goodness is no spontaneous growth; like 
knowledge, it can be acquired only bv assiduous wresding. 
Purity, whether of body or soul, cannot become ours 'except 
by slow degrees, step by step, gradually and painfully. The 
evil spirit can be driven away from iis^ obly by ffraj^’^l^aTiu 
fasting.' Says S. Francis of Sales : “ The work of th? sours 
purification neither may nor can end save with life itself ; — do 
not then let us be disheartened by our imperfections, — our very 
perfection lies in diligently contending against them ; and it is 
impossible so to contend without seeing them, or to overcome 
without meeting them fiice to face. . . . David continually asks 
the Lord to strengthen his heart against cowardice and discour- 
agement ; and it is our privilege in this war that we are certain 
to vanquish so long as we are willing to fight.” 

It does not fall ^Y^thin the scope of these pages to enlarge 
upon the helps and hindrances to the devout I'fe. The reader 
will do well to seek salutary counsel from such books as Jeremy’ 
Taylor’s “ Holy Living,” Bishot/Andrewes’s ‘‘Prayers,” Bishop 
Wilson’s “Sacra Privata.” the “ Imitatio Christi,” the “Confes- 
sions” of S. Aug\istine,'and the “Pensecs” of P4aise Pascal. 
All of these he may study earnestly and hopefully, and with 
large profit to his spiritual understanding. But especially 
would we recommend the “ Imitatio,” because, as George Eliot 
says, withi equal truth and beauty, “ h was written by a hand 
that waited for the heart’s prompting ; — because it is’ the 
chronicle of a solitary, hidden anguish, struggle, trust, and 
triumph, not written on velvet cushions, to teach endurance 
to thewe who are treading with bleeding feet upon th^ ^one‘s. 
^nd it remains to all time the lasting^sense of human creeds and 
human consolations, the voice of a brother, who, ages ago, 'felt 
and suffered and renounced — in the cloister^nerhaps, with serge’ 
gown and tonsured head, with raucti chanting, and long fasts, 
and with a fashion of speech different from ours — but under the 
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same silent far-off heavens, and with the same passionate 
desires, the same strivings, the same failures, the same weari- 
ness/’ lS[ext to these primary manuals we would direct the 
inquirer’s attention to F. W. Robertson’s and Maurice’s Ser- 
mon s,” or bhe ‘‘Prayers” and “Sermons” of the late George 
Dawson; to some of Charles Kingsley’s “Sermons” and his 
“ Yeast ; ” Dr. Newman’s “ Sermons the “ Memorials ” of 
Sara Coleridge ; and some of the higher Christian biographies, 
such as those of Arnold, Patteson, Keble, Norman Macleod, 
and,>Thomas Erskine. All these are books well adapted to 
pre^efV’e the flavour of devout life in the inquirer’s soul. 

A constant study of the Bible we take for granted. What- 
ever”” Miail’s vocation, ihis^ and this alone, can give it true 
dignity.or crown it with success. In the pages of the» Evan- 
gelists a Perfect Life is set before us, by humble imitation of 
which, and by entire submission to the laws it inculcates, we 
may hope to realise some of the excellences of a gentle, Christian 
character. , To shap^ our lives in accordance with the example 
given us by the Divine Master, that is the task we must accept 
and endeavour to discharge if we would run the race as con- 
querors. The nearer we approach — and, alas ! how far off will 
be our nearest ! — the more assured will be our prospect of 
victory. It is a work to call forth the high/?st qualities of both 
mind and soul, ‘^nd a work which all may joyfully undertake, 
for it. carries in itself its own reward. How exalted the happi- 
ness, how serene the bliss, whefi we are ablb to bear the burdd^i 
as if it were light as a spring blossom, and, seeing the crown 
shining abov^ the cross, to bow the knie in love and gratitude, 
with the* adoring cry, “ My Lord and my Gpa I ” 

And, lastly, we would urge upon the reader the duty and the 
importance of Prayer. I'o^us it seems the sheet-anchor of the 
tossed and troubled spirit, staying and steadying it when winds 
blow^fiercest and waves rise highest. A prayerless life must 
surely be a vain, an unprofitable, and a wretched life. “ No 
one,” says F. W. Robertson, “ will refuse to identify holiness 
wth .pray^er. To say that a man is religious, is to say tho same 
thing as to say he prays.* For what is prayer? To conne/t 
every thought with the thought of God ; to look on every- 
thing as His .will^ and His appointment ; to submit every 
though t,3wish, and ^resolve ‘to Him; to feel His presence so 
that it shall restrain us even in our wildest joy. That is 
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prayer. And what we are now, surely we are by prayer. If 
we have attained any measure of goodness, if we have resisted 
temptations, if we have any self-command, or if weu live with 
aspirations and desires beyond the common, wc shall not hesi- 
tate to ascribe all to prayer.” Can any be so blind^ so mad, so 
foolish, as to enter upon the race of life without seeking the 
support that comes from communion with the Father? It is 
the staff of the feeble, the medicine of the sick, the guide of the 
strong, the consolation of the sorrowful. It lifts the soul up to 
the throne of Eternal Love, and binds it, there in golden^bOj^ds 
that never gall or annoy. It enables us to submit our will 
unrcpiningly to the Divine will, and fills us with an excjiiisite 
consciousness of the Divine sympathy. Into our jlrayers we 
can convey those thoughts and aspirations and desires, those 
timid fears and heart-achings, for whicli we can find no other 
channel of expression. We have nothing to say here in 
reply to semi-philosophical refutations of prayer as a dynamic 
force. Enough for us to insist upon it as a spiritual power. 
We are very sure that the heart without prayer is like a ship 
without a rudder, which the currents of passion will carry 
against the pitiless rocks. No one who has not tried can 
tell what a security a devout ejaculation will prove against 
temptation, or how singular a solace a few ^\ords of prayer 
will afford in the time of doubt and disappointment. Alas 
for prayerless men ! — 

“ For what are ‘ they’ better tlian sheep or goats 
That nourish a 'Slincl life within the brain, 

If, knowing God, they lift not hearts of prayer 
Botli for tneniselves and those who call them friend? 

For so the whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God.” 

Many great and all good men have been prayerful men,^ seek- 
ing with humility of spirit an intimate communion with their 
Divine Master. The fiery soul of Luther, the stern heart of 
Calvin, the rigid will of Knox, — these were alike subdued 
and sanctified by prayer. Brave n^en like Collingwood have 
found in it the inspiration of the triiest courage. It has brought 
a wonderful calmness of endurance to poets like Milton and 
statesmen like Cromwell. It supported L'atimer and Hooper 
as they suffered at the stake. It cheered the gallant^ heart of 
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ITavelo<^ as he rode into battle. It sanctified the genius of Fra 
Angelico as he breathed life into the painted canvas. There 
can be no successful work without prayer, which is its crown and 
cdffsecratior^; prayer, as Kingsley says, ‘‘not that God^s 
will may be altered, but that it may be done ; that we may be 
kept out of all evil and delivered from all temptation which 
may prevent our doing it ; that we may have the aoroi^ s^ioiclov 
given to us in body, soul, spirit, and circumstance, which will 
just enable us to do it and no more; that the name of Him to 
whdca we pray may be hallowed, felt to be as noble and sacred 
as it'is, ‘h.nd acted on accordingly.” Prayer, offered up in this 
humble trustful spirit, may not bring down God to us, but it 
up to God. 

“ Prayer,” says S. Francis, “opens the understanding to the 
brightness of Divine light, and the will to the warmth of 
heavenly love; nothing can so effectually purify the mind 
from its many ignorances, or the will from its perverse affec- 
tions. It i§ as a healing water which causes the roots of our 
good desires to send forth fresh shoots, which washes away 
the soul’s imperfections, and allays the thirst of passion.” 

Bishop Andrewes speaks of the uses of prayer as threefold. 
“There is the use of fiecessity, for God hath left prayer to be 
our city of refuge, to the end that where t, all means fail we 
should fly unto God by prayer. There 4S the use of duty^ for 
prayeu is compared to ‘ incense,’ which giveth a sweet smell 
to all our works, words, and the)ughts, whic*li otherwise would 
d^e offensive to the majesty of God. T^hirdly, there is the use 
of dignity, wli^n a man doth abstract himself, from the earth, 

■ and by often prayer doth grow into acquaintaiice and familiarity 
with GQd.” 




CHAPTER VIII. 


SELF-HELP. 


“ Sacrifice and sclf-tlcvotion hallow earth and fill tlic skies, 
iind the meanest life is sacred whence the highest may arise." 

—Lord JJoiighton. 

“You will be invincible if you engage in no strife where you are not 
ire that it is in your ptAver to conquer." — Epictolus^ ^Enchiridion.^' 

“ Blessed is he who hath not trod the ways 
Of secular delights, nor learned tlic lore 
Which loftier minds are studious to abhor : 

Blessed is he who hath not sought the praise 
'fihut perishes, the rapture that betrays.” 

— A iibrey de Vere. 

“ Self-schooled, self-scanned, self-honoured, self-serene." 

— Mallhnv Arnolii. 

“ Quit your.selvcs like men^" — l Sanuid iv. 9. 

“ Fungar vice istis, aciftum 
Uedderc qiue furum valet, exsors ipsa secundi." 

— Horace. 


‘ Who breaks liis birth’s invidious bar, 

And grasps the skirts of happy chance, 
And breasts the blows of circumstance, 
And grapples with his evil star." 

— Tennyson. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


R. SMILES, in his well-known volume, has covered the 
ir* groundindicated by the title given to this chapter, and 
we Ir /e no intention of endeavouring to re:jp where 
an abundant harvest has already been gathered by 
so laborious and able a hand. Yet from a book which purports 
to set before its readers the Secret of Success, and to lead them 
so to live this life as ifo make the best of it, it would be impossible 
to omit all reference to the important subject of Self-Help. 
So many lives have been wrecked by the fatal policy of waiting 
upon others! So many fortunes lie shattered in the mire 
because men call upon Jupiter for assistance instead of putting 
their own shoylders to the wheel! No good luck,^^ as the world 
calls it, ever coj^ies to the young man wheCsits by the wayside, 
wringing his hands, and looking for it to drop from heaven. 
The gods long ago ceased tp send dovm golden images •of 
.Pallas to the help of suffering humanity. No ^loubt many are 
.’p’tlll born in the purple, nursed in thef-lap of luxury, and bred 
3'f^ in, die arrns of wealth ; but even they, if they would be “ true 
'men,’^ must learn to trust to their own strength. We are what^we 
choose to be. The great law of life is a commonplace : man 
is his own star; he maKes or mars himself. Shelley once 
sgiicLthat the Almighty had given men arms long enough to 
reach the skies, if they would only put them out. Men do 
■ not want to reach the skies, would not be the better for 
reaching them ; but they ought to put out thqjr arms. It is 
ij^f&Tess fo grasp at the Unattainable, but it is a^good thing 
^Tlj^loy actively the vis that is in us, and not to de- 

.'j^'^^upon that of others.* The lesson of self-help is the 
"fir|t that the* yo^?ng adventurer should learn, and tal^e to 
heart. We. do ^ot mean that he is to despise the counsel or 
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refuse the sympathy of friends, if such be offered, but he is 

not to expect it. He is to enter the battle determined to 
fight for his own hand,” though willing enough to stand 
shoulder to shoulder with loyal comrades, or to obey tlitr’ 
orders of a competent general, if such should prove to be his 
duty. The cheering words, “ Heaven helps those who help 
themselves,” must prove the guiding maxim of his career. 

It has been said that a man engages in the struggle of 
life with a tacit understanding with himself that he is to rise. 
We do not think that the majority of men entertain ,^o 
hopeful a resolution ; it is one that will be welcome only to 
brave hearts and sound minds. However this may be, the rise 
must be step by step. Obstacles must be cl^afed out oC^^i'^^vsy, 
difficulties must be overcome. Probably at the outset neither 
you nor I have any distinct aim. It is only in books that the 
young man resolves from the first dawning of ambition to be- 
come owner of such an estate or bishop of such a see. But he 
means to get on, and devotes all his powe/s to that ^nd. He 
fixes his thoughts beyond immediate self-indulgence, chooses 
his friends as they will help the main design, falls in love on the 
same principle, and, habitually deferring to a vague but glow- 
ing future, learns to work towards it, and for its sake to be 
self-denying and long-sighted. His instincts quioken ; he puts 
forth feelers which I'nenwho take their pleasure from hand to 
mouth have no use for ; he lives in habitual caution, with an.eye 
alw'ays to the main dhancc. Thus he refines and enhances 
that natural discretion which doubles the weight and value of 
every other gift, ai^d yet Keeps them on an unobtrusive leveV 
being itself the most notable quality, till he is universally 'prcr- 
nounced the man made to get on by people who do not know 
that it is a steady will that has made^andkept him what he is.” 
Here, in a/ew words, lies the whole philosophy of self-help. 

The fact is, that the man who would achieve even a respvct* 
able measure of prosperity, or do his life-work with a mode- 
rate degree of honesty, 7nust rely upon' himself and not upon 
others. • Favouritism may place a marshal’s baton^ in the 
hafid of an incompetent man, but it am not ensure him against 
defeat. The emperor, says St, Gre^jon-y the Great, .can mare 
an ape be called a lion, but he cannot , make ^im .become 'ot. 
The ^Emperor Sigismund replied t6 a courti^er who ^egg^ 
that he would ennoble him, “I can give you priWleges and 
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fiefs, but I Ccannot make you uoble.” No ; it is in ourselves 
that we are thus and thus. Self-lielp is the condition of health- 
ful progress. Dr. Wolcott having observed the skill of the 
lad Opie in drawing likenesses, took him into his service as a 
postboy, ca.ried him to London, and advanced him as a pro- 
digy. But it was the boy’s own industry and perseverance 
that had taught him to paint, and it Avas not until he threw off 
the pate'onage of Wolcott that he did himself justice, studying 
patiently, and confiding in his own resources. It is certain that 
, Vn^ny promising carers are ruined by over-help. A mind that 
is constantly held in leading-strings never learns to walk. Ben- 
iamin West migh^ have developed into a great painter had he 
had no friends. 4t is recorded of Michael Angelo that 
he devoted sixteen hours out of the twenty-fou? to the 
study and practice of his art ; that he often rose at 
midnight to continue the labours of the day, the light by 
which . he handle^ his chisel proceeding from a bit of 
candle fixed to the top of his cap of pasteboard. It is these 
self-helpful, laborious Michael Angelos, and not the pampered 
and patronised Benjamin Wests, who attain to immortality. 
Many men have owed their success in life to their utter friend- 
lessness. Had influence ” procured for Lord Tenterden, 
when a singe! in Canterbury Cathedral, ^he chorister’s place 
he coveted, Ite would never hav^, risen to the “ curule 
chMr.” Be it observed that we are here speaking of ‘‘ friends’ 
in the sense of ‘‘ patrons.” ^True friendship is the bliss of life 
but patronage is its misery. 

The meiVdon of Lord Tenterden remind^, us that his career 
supplies a text from which it is possible t<9 preach a sermon o 
some significance. His father kept a barber’s shop oppefsite 
the grand west front of Canterbury Cathedral. Mr. Abbott u 
described as a tall, .upright, old-fashioned man, \\*ith a thic^ 
^)igtail, whose only ambition was to shave his customers at r 
penny, and to cut their hair at twopence a head. He had r 
son named Charles, “ a decent, grave, pensive-looking youth,’ 
who was educated for a small sum at the KiiTg’s Schbol, ^nc 
'attracted the notice of h*is master by his conduct and clever 
ness, and -his skilfulness^iif composing Latin verses. When h 
was fourteerf his parents thought he was old enough to ear 
his ov^ livings and puf him forward as a candidate 'for ' 
chorister’s*pljce which was then vacant. The hairdresser vva 
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satisfied that his long connection with the cathedral authorities 
would secure this prize for his son, but tlie Dean and Chapter 
were of opinion that young Abbott’s voice was husky, and 
decided in favour of a more melodious com])etit^r. Many 
years afterwards the Lord Chief Justice of England, while 
‘Agoing circuit” with anotlier judge, visited St. Augustine’s 
ancient city, and entering the cathedral, pointed to a sing- 
ing-man in the choir. “ Behold, brother Richardson,” he 
exclaimed, the only human being I ever envied. When at 
school in this town, we were candidates together for a chorist(!i:> 
place ; he obtained it ; and if I had gained my wish, he might 
have been accompanying you as Chief Justic^and pointmg 
out as his old schoolfellow the singing-man. in this conclusion 
Lord Tehterden, tlie barber’s son, was probably wrong ; thb sing- 
ing-man may not have possessed tlie innate capacity that would 
ever have made him other than one of the unknown multitude. 

For three years after his disappointment Charles Abbott 
continued at school, his diligent application raising him to the 
captainship. Then it seemed good to his father that since he 
could not be a “singing-man” he should become a barber, 
and shave the chins and clip the hair of Canterbury citizens, 
after the paternal example. The head-master of the school 
interfered. Young ^bbott was worthy of something better; 
and the head-master, w*ith the aid of the t^-ustees of the 
scl:^ool and some leading townsmen, raised a small sunl of 
money to enable him to go to ‘college. This was Abbott’s 
opportunity ; and he hail the strength and the will to avail 
himself of it. Entering Corpus Christi College* at Oxford, 
he won a classical scholarship. Thereupon he wrote to 
a ytiung friend : — “ But a little while past to be a scholar 
of Corpus was the height of my* ambition ; that summit 
is, thank •Heaven, gained, when another and another 
appears still in view. In a word, I shall not rest easy tiTl t 
have ascended the rostrum in the theatre,” — in other words, 
until he had' gained the Chancellor’s medal, and recited a 
prj^e ccfmpositiSn from the rostrum of the Sheldoniati. He* 
tompeted for tlie prize Latin poem Calpe Obsessa,” on tko- 
recent successful defence of Gibralta# by General Elliot, and- 
his gallant comrades. The prize fell to Willkim Lisle Bowles, 
afterv^ards a poet of some celebrity, ^ut the dxamineif com- 
mended Abbott’s effort as second best. In the foll(jwffig year, on 
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the subject of balloon voyages, Globus Aerosticus,” Abbott’s 
muse was more propitious. He won the prize, and fulfilled his 
ambition by reciting it in the Sheldonian Theatre. Afterwards 
he gained the Chancellor’s medal for an essay on “The Use 
and Abuse of Satire.’^ It will thus be seen that Abbott helped 
himself to good purpose and with unquenchable ardour. 

In due time he took his degree, obtained a fellowship, and 
was appointed junior tutor. Success had not spoiled him, 
and he lived with the strictest economy in order to contribute 
to Jthe support of his mother, who had been left a widow. He 
was iheditating the important step of taking holy orders, when 
he was invited to act as tutor to the son of Mr. Justice Buller, 
one of ‘the most ^rr^nent of the many eminent men who have 
adorned the judicial bench of England. The judg^ had a 
keen eye for men of ability, and detecting the logical power 
of Abbott’s intellect, advised him to embrace the legal pro- 
fession, as better suited to him than the Church. Abbott 
acted on. the adviCe, and articled himself for a year to a 
special pleader of the name of Wood. At the end of the year 
Wood told him that he had learned all he had to teach. With 
characterisdc independence, Abbott then determined to prac- 
tise as a special pleader below the bar until he saw his way 
more clearly ; and hiring chambers in Brick Court, with a small 
boy as clerk at^ten shillings a week, be Cut down to wait for 
cliejits. It was understood before long that clients could 
safely resort to him ; that hiji advice wa^ always sound ; and 
his faculty for despatching business almost unri^valled. In 1795 
he was calh^d to the bar, and thenceforward his progress was 
rapid. He had previously taken to himself a wife. The 
father of the lady he loved, a country squire, called upon him 
at his chambers and inquired how, when married, he proposed 
to support a househoid.* “ By the books in this^room,” he 
Answered, “ and TVo pupils in the next.” The marriage 
proved an exceedingly happy one ; and on its fifth anniversary* 
the special pleader addressed to his placens uxor ” the 
•following verses, which show that though a ter^der husjjand he 
was but an indifferent poet : — 

In the noise o{*the bar and crowds of the hall, 

• The wgh destined still longer to move, 

Let my thoughtf wander home, and my memory recall 
The dear pleasures of beauty and love. 
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“ The soft looks of my girl, the sweet voice of my bo; , 

Tlieir onlics, their hobl^ies, their sports ; 

How the houses he builds her quick fingers destroy, 

And with kisses his pardon slie courts. 

“ With eyes full of tenderness, pleasure, and prid’ 

The fond mother sits watching their play, 

Or turns, if I look not, my dulness to chide, 

And invites me, like them, to be gay. 

“ She invites to be gay, and I yield to her voice, 

And my toils and my sorrows forget ; 

In her beauty, her sweetness, her l^^ndnejs rejoice, 

And hallow the day that we met. 

“ Full bright were her charms in the bloom of her life.. 

When I walked down the church'^by her side, 

And, five years passed over, I now find the wife 
More loving and fair than the bride.” 

In i8i6 Mr. Abl)Ott accepted a judgesliip of the Common 
Pleas, and afterwards a judgeship of the King’s Bench, and, as 
a matter of course, he was knighted. Two years more, and, on 
the retirement of Lord Ellenboroiigh, he became Lord Chief 
Justice of England, in whicli illustrious position he acquired a 
great and well-deserved reputation. Indeed, Lord Campbell 
seems to think that it was the true ^‘golden age for lawyers 
and suitors when Loed Chief Justice Abbott presided over that 
venerable court. Every point made by counsel was then 
understood in a moment > the aoplication of every authority 
was understood at a glance ; the counsel saw when he might 
sit down, his case being^safe, and when he might sit down, 
all chance of siicc’ess for his client being at an end. Dur- 
ing that golden age law and reason prevailed. The result 
was confidently anticipated by the knowing before tiie argu- 
ment began, and the judgment was^approved of by all who 
heard it pronounced, including the vanqui'shed party. Befpre 
fSuch a tribunal the advocate becomes dearer to himself by"" 
preserving hi§ own esteem. I do not believe that so much 
important business was ever done so rapidly and so well before 
any other courj that ever sat in anv age or country'. The 
principal merit is no doubt due to Abbott, and no one could' 
have played his part so well.” 

Abbott’s chief defect was a sensitive and' irritable temper. 
But he was aware of his weakness, and wa^' on his^ guard 
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against it. Lord Campbell says it was a study to observe liow 
he mastered the rebellious part of his nature, to watch this 
battle, or rather victory, for the conflict was too successful to 
be apparent on many occasions. It was an edifying sight to 
see him, wnen hiS temper had been visibly affected during a 
'trial, addressing himself to the points of the cause with a calm- 
ness as perfect and an indifference as complete as that of a 
mathematician pursuing the investigation of an abstract truth. 

In 1827 the barber’s son was raised to the peerage by the 
of Baron T,'entgrden, a title suggested to him by the 
Kentish associations of his early years. His promotion was 
welcomed by all as a just testimony to his singular merits as a 
lawyer, a judge, dnd a Christian gentleman. Though his 
health was now failing, he continued to discharge his judicial 
duties with his customary activity. He felt no call to rest, and 
literally died in harness. An important cause came before 
him, and he presided at its hearing for two days. On the 
evening of the secand day he went home ill. The disease 
proved to be fever, and fever of so severe a type that medical 
science could not arrest its progress. With the words, ‘‘ And 
now, gentlemen of the jury, you will consider of your verdict,” 
on his lips, he pa/.sed away. He was seventy years of age at 
the time of his death, having been born 10,1762. 

Lord Tenterden’s career furnishes ♦a very emphatic argu- 
ment in favour of self-help. He earned his success by the 
most rigorous adherence to fhe law of duty, and the most 
sedulous cultivation of the faculties w^ich God had given him. 
He did not kang upon the skirts of fortur^, trusting to the 
influence ” of friends, but made his way by his own incessant 
effort. It is true enough that every barber’s boy, however 
self-helpful or laborious, cajmot become Lord Chief Justice of 
England, but the lesion* is not the less applicable. % He can 
/'paffd something in his own sphere, however limited. He 
can hew wood and draw water, and he can do this as well as 
it can be done, instead of in a perfunctory and careless fashion. 
‘^It is na man’s business,” says an acute thinkei^ “whether he 
has, genius or not ; work Ite must, whatever he ffe, but quietfy 
and steadily, and* the natifra^ and unforced results of such work 
will be alwayspthedthings that God meant him to do, and will 
be his btst. If l^e be a gr^at man, they will be great things ; if 
he be a smc»il man, small things ; but always, if thus peacefully 
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done, good and right ; always, if restlessly and ambitiously 
done, hilse, hollow, and despicable.” God will judge us not 
according to our work, but according to the way in which we 
have wrought. He does not ask of us the impossible, but He 
wills that we should do our best with that whicli we find* and 
know to be possible. And a sweet peace and serene enjoy-* 
ment will surely jiossess the soul of him who works, and feels 
he works, and works with his own hand. 

The name of W. H. Smith is famili^ir enough to Engl’i^h^ 
readers and English railway travellers, as that of the head of 
the remarkable newspaper agency and bookselling firm which 
has established at almost every railway statfon in Gi^lTt Tritain 
depots 'for the sale of books and ‘^current literature,” *so that 
they who run may read. The extensive system thus main- 
tained for the convenience pf the travelling public might justly 
be adduced as a striking example of the value of organisation. 
The originator, William Henry Smith, belonged to that class 
of “self-made men” so happily numerous in England, tie 
was born on the 7th of July, 1792. His education was not of 
a very complete character, for a change in the circumstances 
of his family compelled liim, while still young, to take charge 
of a small newspaper business in a West End street. He felt 
himself fitted for higher work, but what he had to do he re- ^ 
solved to do as wel] as it could be done. In this he so far 
succeeded that he was able to remove to a larger shop in the 
Strand, and to Vhe sale qf newspapers to add that of stationery: 
Those were the “vdark days” before railways and* telegraphs — 
when “ news ” filtcved slowly through the country, and a rural 
denizen at only a hundred miles from London waited days for 
the transmission of the intelligence of a Waterloo victory. The 
London mails left London by coach at night, and the “Times’^ or 
“ Morning Chronicle ” of Monday morning did not reach EX^^r 
or Liverpool until Wednesday evening, Mr. W. H. Smith 
had in him the genius of a great reformer, and he devised the 
sjmplef but hi^ily successful expedient of forwarding the news- 
papers as expfess parcels by the coaches which left London in 
the morning; and as these coached started "generally before 
the papers were “ out,” he organised reUys of stout, swift 
horses to take up the papers when ^issued, s^ieed in sJivift pur- 
suit of the mail-coaches, and overtake them when and where 
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they could. The result was a gain of twenty-four hours ; and 
—something more, for there can be no doubt that the speedy 
diffusion of news quickens the national intelligence, and 
awakens and cherishes a lively interest in public affairs. It 
acts,'’ indeed, as an educational agency; and Mr. W. H. Smith 
may fairly be regarded as a great public benefactor from the 
impetus he unquestionably communicated to political life and 
movement. At first he met with no adequate reward, for the 
cost of the enterprise exceeded the returns ; but he persevered, 
h/’.ving faith in himself and his idea, and ultimately found him- 
self in possession of the most extensive newspaper business in 
England. 

Many inen, after initiating a reform, stand still, and leave 
its development to others, as if their energies had been ex- 
hausted by the work of inception. This was not the case with 
Mr. W. H. Smith. When the maiUcoach found a rival in the 
iron horse, he at once recognised, and availed himself of, the 
superior advantages thus oftered for the expeditious transit of 
his newspapers. And in 1848 he made another forward move- 
ment. He purchased from the London and North-Western 
Railway the exclusive right of selling books and newspapers 
at the various stations along its line ; and the public soon found 
themselves abfe to procure at Smith N, Son’s bookstalls ” 
the best books of<he day, with which to beguiile a long journey 
or air hour of waiting. The conception and effective working 
out of this idea could be possible only to a man of great force 
of character and organising ability, aii'J one is sflmost inclined 
to regret thav such force of character o.nd firganising ability 
were not exercised in a higher sphere. On the other hand, 
we must again admit that it has proved in every respect* a 
public gain, and contributed largely to stimulate a love of 
reading,, and to popujarise the productions of writers of the 
hlj^st merit. 

Mr. W. H. Smith, senior, died in 1855. His son had for 
some years acted as his partner, and he now succeeded to the 
entire clmrge of a business with enormous ranYifications. I^t 
was, soon seen that he inherited the administrative capa- 
city and intellecAial solidity of his father; and to him came 
the opportunity, which his father never had, of employing 
them mdre directly and ejfpressly for the public benefit. 'He 
was returned tj Parliament by the citizens of Westminster in 
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opposition to the late John Stuart Mill. There he did not fail 
to acquire respect and attention by the calm good sense of his 
speeches, and his thorough knowledge of commercial subjects ; 
and he quickly rose to so influential a position, that on the for- 
mation of the Disraeli Administration he was intrusted with the 
important duties of Financial Secretary to the Treasury. His 
success in this offlce led to his appointment, in 1876, as First 
Lord of the Admiralty; and it may safely be asserted that in 
an onerous and delicate position, which is always open to a 
storm of criticism, he has done nothing to foi;feit the confidenci:^ 
of the public. 

His career, like that of his father, teaches us what may be 
accomplished by men of strong, straightforward character, con- 
tent to do the best they can with whatever seems to be the 
immediate work, but always ready to seize and profit by an 
opportunity for doing something better. Sound common sense 
and a quick perception of the public wi^pts were the basis on 
which the Smiths built up the immense fabric of their business. 
A similar sturdiness of character guided George Bidder, the 
engineer, once depreciatingly nicknamed “ the Calculating 
Boy,” into the highway of success — a highway bristling with 
thistles in its earlier portion, but afterwards blooming with 

“.Glossy purples, which outredden 
All voluptuous garden-roses.” 

George Bidder was the son uf a stone-mason in the pretty 
Devonshire village of ])^oreton Hampstead. Endowed with an 
intuitive faculty ^f calculation, a kind of instinc*- for determin- 
ing the properties. of numbers, he “learned to count” beforp 
he could distinguish one printed or written figure from another ; 
and before he had heard of the “ nile of multiplication,” which 
to most 6oys is, as the old school '"rhyme declares .it to be, 
“ vexation,” he taught himself the practice of it by conveTd..g 
a bag of shot into a multiplication table up to ten times ten. 
The shot he disposed in little squares ; and on making a square 
of eight shot on each side attained to a conviction of the fact 
that 8x4 = 32. At the time that he had come to this^dis- 
covery he formed an acquaintance with the VlllageBlacksmith, 
who allowed him free access to his forge,, and he often sat 
o' Bights in the Rembrandtish. glo^)m listenyig to the village 
gossips as they told their wild legends of Dartmoor or related 
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their bucblic experiences. As he grew older and stronger, he 
was raised to the dignity of blowing the bellows. On one 
occasion, somebody chanced to hesitate in a little attempt at 
calculation ; the boy immediately supplied the correct answer. 
Knowing solne thing of the Devonshire peasantry, we can well 
imagine the mingled awe and admiration with which the black- 
smith and his friends observed this spontaneous outburst of 
rtrithmetical genius ! The cleverest among them proceeded to 
ask the boy a few questions, which he answered with facility ; 
.and ihey continued to test him up to two places of figures. We 
are disclosed to tlfink tbat beyond this limit nobody in More- 
ton Hampstead, forty years ago, except the parson,” the 
doctor, ainl the kiW}ier (if such there were), could possibly 
have advanced. George Bidder’s reputation soon spread over 
all the country round ; and when he discovered that reputation 
meant pence and even shillings, he did his utmost to maintain 
it by incessant practice, until, from two places of figures, he ad- 
vanced to (our, five, ^nd six ; and, on one occasion, to twelve 
places. All this was done by a boy of twelve or thirteen years 
of age, who had received no better education than a Devon- 
shire village school afforded at the beginning of the present 
century. 

But had George Bidder done nothing more, his name would 
not have found a-^lace in these pages. JHds Calculating faculty, 
astonishing enough in itself, would have been barren of useful 
results. A recent writer in the ‘i Spectator ’^justly remarks that 
calculating boys are rather obsolete prodigies, i and that the 
schoolmaster pf to-day has no ambition to foster them. After 
all, they are less wonderful than Babbage's calculating machine. 
The present generation cares nothing for the feats of memor,y 
at which our fathers held ^iip the hands of amazement ; for 
feats which were once supposed to indicate the pos?|pssion of 
lU^ftltectual powers of'almost incredible and certainly unprece- 
dented vigour. One of these calculating boys, Zerah Colburn, 
^n his autobiography, tells a story of a notorious Freethinker, 
w4io, aft^ witnessing his arithmetical marvels^ went home 
greatly disturbed, passed «a sleepless night, and was led t6 
abandon infidel (pinions. • And this,” says the “ Spectator,^' 
*‘was only on^ ill^^stration of the vague feeling of awe and 
open-moiithed wcgider whioii his performances excited. People 
came to consult him about stolen spoons j and he himself evi- 
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dently tliought that there was something decidedly '^incanny, 
something supernatural, about his gift. And no doubt his in- 
tuitive mastery over figures, according to perfectly credible 
accounts, was truly marvellous. On one occasion, Colburn was 
asked to name the square of 999,999, which he'Gtated to be 
999,998,008,001. He multiplied this by 49, and the product* 
by the same number, and the total result he then multiplied by 
25. He raised the figure 8 to the sixteenth power with ease.” 
Bidder, in some respects, was even more remarkable ; his 
facility in abstruse calculations surprised Colburn himself.. In 
both boys the calculating faculty was developed vei / early. 
At three years of age, George Bidder answered a wonderful 
question, which it would puzzle many of UB to solve with pen 
and paper, about the nails in a horse’s four shoes. At eight, 
though utterly ignorant of the theory of arithmetic, he could 
answer almost instantaneously how many farthings there were 
in ^^868,424, 121. 

Calculating boys, however, such as 'Zerali Colburn and 
Jedediah Buxton, have usually grown into men of medocre 
ability. Colburn, for instance, was placed by a patron in 
Westminster School, where he quite failed when brought into 
competition with boys of his own age. This faculty of instan- 
taneous calculation, it is evident, is something wholly distinct 
from a true aptitude for mathematics. “None of the prodigies 
whom we have named grew into eminent mathematicians, or' 
disclosed any high talents for mathematical science. We could 
mention, it is ^rue, several of the latter — Euler and Wallis, fer - 
instance — who were rapid and expert calculators, but none of 
them exhibited precocious aptitude for ciphering. The youth- 
ful Pascal, who discovered for himself (as already stated) the 
demonstration of the thirty-second proposition of the First 
Book of fEuclid, or Newton, who, as'^'a boy, invented cleverly 
constructed windmills, belongs to another species from* the J-tds. 
who get coppers by multiplying six figures by six figures, or 
calculating ‘the number of barleycorns which will extend be- 
tween London and Paris.” 

'■ George Bickler, however, was son.ething more than a calcu- 
lating boy. He possessed a surprkdi?g force qf character, which 
prevented him from being spoiled by the applause lavished on 
his^rithmetical feats, and urged hwn forward to a position of 
honour and usefulness. Withdrawn, through the kindness of 
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a friend/ from the influence of public notoriety, he was sent to 
the Edinburgh University, where he applied himself to his 
studies with laudable assiduity. Adopting the profession of a 
civil engineer, he obtained employment under Mr. Henry 
Robertson Calmer, founder of the Institute of Civil Engineers, 
•and soon, by his sagacity and perseverance, worked himself to 
the front. His connection with George Stephenson proved of 
^qual advantage to both; and in the great Parliamentary con- 
tests which marked the expansion of the railway system in 
Grci^t Britain he bore a distinguished part. His cool-headed- 
hess, hi»: perspicacity, his solid shrewdness, in a word, his force 
of character, gained him a reputation as the best witness who 
ever cntercxi a committee room.” He always knew his subject 
even tojthe minutest aetails, and could not therefore bo taken 
unawares. There was no joint or chink in his armour to be de- 
tected by the keenest eye. Mr. Bidder rose to a very eminent 
place in his profession, as was shown by his election to the pre- 
sidentship of the Institute of Civil Engineers in 1 860-6 1. 

Force of character rather than brilliant abilities we should 
take to be the chief factor of the late Sir Gilbert Scott’s success 
in life. That he was a distinguished architect, that he erected 
some beautiful and sumptuous edifices, and that to him more 
than to any mgn is due the Gothic revival of the nineteenth 
century in Engla^, everybody will adijiit. i But it can hardly 
be said that he was a man of original mind, or that any of his 
works exhibit those flashes of i^iagination which mark the tri?e 
oiPeative genius. He succeeded because he h.^d the will to 
succeed, and J:he force of character \^iich rendered the will 
operative. In him, as in so many instances Recorded in these 
pages, the pursuit of after-life was shadowed forth by the taste pf 
boyhood. At a very youthrul age he began to draw and sketch 
from buildings ; and it is recorded, as a trait of his ear^ admira- 
ij^TT^r Gothic archit<?cture, that when, on the way to and from 
Ins school, the coach stopped at York, he always contrived to 
^et a run round the stately Minster during the few minutes 
aUowed for the stoppage. He himself also was.wont to state 
that, from* his first essays ii^ sketching, he always,drew by pre*- 
ferehce from Got/ic buildings, though no one had ordered or 
advised him to.do so. 

Georgy Gilbert Scott wiks born at Gawcott, near Bucking- 
ham, in 181 j. Both his father and grandfather were clergy- 
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men. The latter was the author of a “ Commentary on tlie 
lUble,” still held in high esteem in Evangelical and Noncon- 
formist circles. He was also a man of extraordinary self- 
denial, application, and firmness of purpose, who began life as 
a surgeon’s apprentice, and then spent nine years on his 
father’s farm ; but devoting his spare hours to the study of. 
Latin and Greek, obtained admission to holy orders, and 
became one of the leaders of the Evangelical party in the 
Church of England. Ilis force of character was transmitted 
to his clever grandson, who, embracing tlie profession of -an 
architect, studied under a Mr. Edmis 1 :on. “ Impatie:'.t of a 
subordinate position, he entered into partnership with Mr. 
Moffatt, a fellow-student, and at once snrang into, repute by 
his design for the celebrated “ Martyrs’ Memorial” at Oxford. 
This was in 1841. In the following year he built the new 
church at Camberwell, and was successful in the competition 
for the rebuilding of the great church of St. Nicholas at Ham- 
burg. His next large commission was \he Cathedral of St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. In 1854 he attained to the very head 
of his profession by his design for the new parish church of 
Honcaster j and in the following year he defeated the archi- 
tects of all nations in the competition for the Hotel de Ville 
and Senate House at Hamburg, — buildings, however, which 
are yet in nubihus. t It. is not our object, hovyever, to enume- 
rate all the works executed by Sir Gilbert Scott ; among the ' 
njost celebrated of which may be mentioned the Foreign 
Office, the Albert Memorial in Hyde Park, the Glasgc”^ 
University, and St. Mary’s Cathedral, Edinburgh. Under his 
supervision many^of our cathedrals and churches, including 
York Minster, Worcester Cathedral, Exeter Cathedral, and St 
Alban’s Abbey, were carefully, and, on the whole, skilfully 
restored, f It is no exaggeration, *tlx2refore, to speak of his 
success as the most extended and multitudinous which pejyj 
haps any one man has ever achieved in the career of an active 
professional architect.” The immense amount of work h 4 - 
accomplishedcis a convincing testimony to his innate force ®f 
(fnaracter, to .the robustness of his intellect, and the amplitude 
of his resources. Within the circuit of Gret'it Britain he Vas 
everywhere ,* while, beyond the limits of his own 'country, he 
erefted buildings of sufficient importance^^nd magnitude to 
establish a reputation in themselves. 
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Says Matthew Arnold : — 

“ And there are some whom a tliirst. 

Ardent, unquenchable, fires 
Not with tlie crowd to he spent — 

Not without aim to "O round 
In an eddy of purposeless dust, 

Kffort unmeaning and vain. 

Ah, yes ! some of us strive 
Not without action to die 
Fruitless, but something- to snatch 
From dull oblivion, nor all 
Glut*the devouring grave ! ” 

This, indeed, is the thouglit and purpose of the higher class 
of minds;’of thos? <'imong us who feel that it is a noble and 
licroic <thing to sow the seed of which future generation's shall 
gather the harvest : — 

“ We, we have chosen* our path— 

Path to a clearqmrposed goal, — 

Patfi of advance ! — Imt it leads 
A long, steep journey, through sunk 
Gorges, o’er mountains in snow ! 

(Jheerful, with friends, we set forth — 
d hen, on the height, comes the storm ! 

Willi frowning foreheads, with lips 
Sternly compressed, we strain on, 

On — and at nightfall, at last, 4 
’Gome to the end of our way.” 

After the stress of the stormy a voiccless’calm ; after the fiiVy 
the battle, serene peace ; after the^anguish of the struggle, 
the joy of -victory. Thus, to the ardent endeavour and the 
strong will, the way is opened up at last* In those stirring 
records of the pursuit of knowledge under difficulties, in thase 
romantic stories of great acquisitions in art or science won by 
intense labour and ardl)ur of soul, what an encoijiragement 
and beats for the young spirit that is about to cross 
^he threshold ! It seems as if we had but to 7inll and we 
must succeed. Of course there will be repulses for us as for 
those wljo have gone before us; we must meet with diffi- 
culties and wounds and sorrows as they did ; bui what mattef? . 
They conquered/and we shall conquer too. Mark in this the 
potency of the influence of a well-lived life. It acts upon so 
many as»an insfflration,- stftrs up so many to the imitatiop of 
noble things and the achievement of noble deeds. 
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x\fter glancing through a biographical dictionary, **0116 is 
tempted to believe that everything is possible to him who 
believes in its possibility. Not even poverty — and the aspir- 
ing spirit knows no heavier chain — can drag him down to 
earth. Who has not felt the might of a brave, resolute .ear- 
nestness when reading the life of Thomas Edward, the Scottish 
naturalist ? Not a man of genius, not even a man of more than 
average intelligence, yet a man whose force of character and 
steadfastness of purpose commands our respect. By trade a 
shoemaker, he had a strong passion for the study of nat|iral 
history, which he could gratify only in tfic feW hours sr^atched 
from the monotony of his daily labour. In many men circum- 
stanced as Edward was, friendless, almost •penniless., working 
long hcRirs for little wages, the love of Nature, even if it had 
once flourished, would have quickly died out, like a lamp in 
an unwholesome atmosphere ; but in Edward it was fed and 
cherished by his invincible* determination. It is said of him 
that whatever object in natural history 111' desired to possess, 
he never rested until he obtained it, if that were at all possible. 
Sometimes he lost for a while the object of which he was in 
quest, because he wished to study its traits and habits. For 
this purpose he would observe long and carefully before taking 
])OSsession of it. And thus he accumulated a mgss of informa- 
tion in natural histofy, siich as the Book of Nj^ture could alone 
supply. 

•The fervour and* resolution ^vith which he set about the 
formation of a^atural history museum move us to admiratioiv 
When he began he was twenty-four years old. He had an old 
gun which had co^t only 4s. 6d., and was so rickety that the 
byrel had to be tied to the stock with a piece of thick twine.* 
He carried his powder in a horn, and measured out his charges 
with the 4pwl of a tobacco-pipe. A brown paper bag held his 
shot ; and his equipment was completed ’by a few small in^ct- 
bottles, some boxes for containing moths and butterflies, a^* 
a botanical -book for holding specimens of plants. 

As Edward, did not put aside his shoemaker's awl an^l 
nledle until nine at night, all his researches had to‘be made 
after that hour. And he had to, resume w^rk at six in 'the 
morning, because he could not afford to abridge the hours 
given up to his bread-winning occupation. ®He was compelled 
to husband carefully both his time and money, having little to 
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Spare 01 either. On returning home from the workshop at 
night, he would equip himself with his insect boxes and 
bottles, his botanical book and his gun, and set out, carrying 
his frugal supper in his hand or stowed away in his pocket. 
His thirst he slaked at the nearest spring. 

‘^So long as it was light, he scoured the country, looking for 
moths, or beetles, or plants, or birds, or any living thing that 
.came ii\ his way. When it became so dark that he could no 
longer observe, he dropped down by the side of a bank, or a 
buali, or a tree, ^’hicl^ever came handiest, and there he dozed 
or slept till the light returned. Then he got up, and again 
began his observations, which he continued until the time 
arrived when he flad to return to his daily labour. . . . He 
went cut on fine starlit nights, and moonlight nights,* and in 
cold and drizzling nights. Weather never daunted him. When 
it rained, he would look out for hole in a bank, and thrust 
himself into it, feet foremost. He kept his head and his gun 
out, watching and waiting for any casualties that might happen. 
. . . The coldest places in which Edward slept at night were 
among the rocks by the seaside, on the shingle, or on the sea- 
braes along the coast. When exposed to the east wind, these 
sleeping-places were perishingly cold. When he went inland 
he could obtcuin better shelter. In summer time especially he 
would lie dovvn^ the grass and sleep scRindly, with the lock 
of his gun for his pillow and the canopy of heaven for his 
blanket. His ear was always* open for the sounds of Nature, 
und when the lark was carolling his early hynm of praise, long 
before the s’jin had risen, Edward w^ould rise and watch for 
daybreak — 

* When from the naked top 
Of some bokkli cad land he beheld the sim 
Rise up affd bathe the world in light.’” 

A will so determined, and such adamantine force of character, 
when brought to bear on the study of natural history, could 
iTardly f^il to make their owner a thorough <ind successful 
naturalist. J^^ouvoir Pest 'Poidoir, 

Self-help find# a notable illustration in the career 01 ivir. 
Charles Edward Jd^udie, who is justly entitled to a foremost 
place a»ong ourtmodern promoters of the “ diftusion of knpw- 
ledge.” E>ierybody knows the old saying about making the 
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ballads of a country; it was a wiser ambition on Mr. Miidie's 
part to revolutionise its circulatin'^ libraries ! We are not sure 
that justice has ever been done to his efforts in this direction’- 
but for our part, remembering what the circulating j.jbrary was 
before he undertook its reform, and remembering the wide 
world of readers almost wholly dependent upon it for their 
literary supplies, w’c are disposed to regard him as a great prac- 
tical philanthroj)ist. We are confident that to him the- public 
are indebted for the greater accessibility of works of the highest 
merit, and that thereby a healthier tone of» thought anc)*a* 
deeper interest in historical and scientihe studies have been 
stimulated in quiet country circles formerly absorbed in intel- 
lectual s^tagnation. He has brought to ih^ doors of the “mil- 
lion” the masterpieces of English literature. The exCensive 
circulation of the w'orks of our best modern writers, our 
Macaulays, Hallams, Ruskins, Freemans, Frondes, Tyndalls, 
Brownings, George Kliots, and the like, i^ mainly due to his 
intelligent efforts. Ilis “self-help” has been therefore a sub- 
stantial help to others, and his name assuredly deserves to be 
ranked with those of Knight, Chambers, Cassell, and other 
pioneers of popular education. The shelves of the circulating 
library in our provincial towns formerly groaned beneath the 
burden of romances pf the Minerva Press type, oi^ the yet more 
inane productions of “ fashionable novelistft” Now-a-days 
yoy will find them sfocked, even if fiction still bulk largely, 
with standard histories, biographies, travels, and works of art 
and science. That it i% so is due to the enterprise of MrK 
Charles Edward ^kldie. 

From a brief merftoir by Mr. Curwen, we learn that he was . 
the*son of a respectable Chelsea tradesman who kept a small 
shop for the sale of stationery and •newspapers, and lent out 
the fiction* of the day at the charge of a penny per volume. 
Young Mr. Mudie “assisted” his father until he was tweiffl^ 
two years of age ; but even at that time he had conceived that, 
idea of revolutionising the circulating library which his literary 
ta%tes and grea! force of character have enabled him saeffectu-^ 
*ally to realise. * The present writer, then in hif early boyhood, 
can well recollect the small establEhment in Upper King 
Street, Bloomsbury, which Mr. Mudie ope^ied, without any 
show or pretension, in the year 1840, and ht recollects also 
the delighted surprise with whjch a year or two later he read 
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the aiiiiouncement (a writte?i one) tliat the works of Carlyle, 
Emerson, and Macaulay were lent to read to subscribers of 
one guinea per annum. The low rate of subscription was a 
novelty, but a greater novelty was the high class of literature 
now for tne first time brought within the reach of the middle- 
class reader. 

With unassuming perseverance and self reliance Mr. Mudie 
continued to advance in the path of usefulness he had marked 
out for himself. In 1852 his library had grown too large for 
*th<g house in Upper^King Street, and was removed to more 
extensive quarters in New Oxford Street, to which considerable 
additions have since been made. It may now be looked upon 
as the most impoitarit centre of literary activity in the country, 
and the patronage of “Mudie’s’^ goes a great way towards 
ensuring the success of a book. In these pages we are not 
called upon to note the commercial aspect of Mr. Mudie’s 
enterprise, nor do we intend our reference to it to assume the 
proportions of an aavertisement. We put forward Mr. Mudie 
simply as an illustration of “ Self-help of what a man of 
culture and resolution, relying wliolly on his own resources, 
may do for the betterment of his fellows, while not neglecting 
his individual interests. 

We may take yet another example from the records of the 
book trade. If% the United States and '^elsewhere the name 
of .George W. Childs is familiar to the reading public. 
He now occupies an emine^it position *as the proprietor* of 
-<fiie “ Public Ledger, one of the ^lost influential and re- 
spectable of^American journals. Mr. Chiles is one of those 
men who seem born to figure in the pages of books upon Self- 
Help ’’ and “ Getting On The secret of his success is tiiat 
which has been the secrct,of the success of so many self-made 
notabilities, — not great* intellectual power, or literary gifts, or 
.#a#€*endowments, so'much as force of character, independence 
of spirit, diligence, and integrity. It is nearly thirty-five years 
ago that he set out from Baltimore, his birthplace*, to seek his 
fortune jn Pliiladelphia, resolute with the mor^l courage o^ a 
strong and active mind tef search for it in the %v'ay best calcu- 
lated to find it/and to ieave nothing undone on his part to 
deserve it.” •Yg\^ it must have appeared a very long way off, 
even t(»a boy’s «maginatiC>n j for this lad of fifteen years, old 
was absoluiel^ friendless, and as completely without a patron 
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as Richard Whittington when, pausing on the summit of High- 
gate Hill, he heard those mythic bells which called him back 
to a career of honour and prosperity. He knew, however, 
that an idle hand grasps nothing, not even an opportunity \ and 
soon after his arrival he gladly engaged himself as shopboy -to a 
respectable bookseller. As soon as he had obtained a know- 
ledge of the business, and saved up a small store of dollars, he 
boldly started on his own account, and this with so mvmh sue-; 
cess that, in his twentieth year, he received an offer, which he 
accepted, of a partnership in the piiblisIiingTirm of Petepsbri 
& Co. As “Childs & Peterson” the new firm rose fapidly 
into popularity. The senior partner’s energy, quick percep- 
tion, sound judgment, and prudent enterprise raised it out of 
the ruc*k of competition, and he made “a hit” by the publi- 
cation of Dr. Kane’s “Arctic Explorations.” In i860 or 1861 
ISIr. Childs took sole charge of the business, and about four 
years later he became proprietor of the “ i^ublic Ledger.” The 
welfare of those employed in the “Ledger” office is a matter 
of special solicitude to Mr. Childs, and there are various 
philanthropic schemes in operation for tlieir benefit. In 
1870 his income was publicly estimated, with the customary 
frankness of Americans in these matters, at 160,000 dollars a 
year — not an unsatisfactory result of five and 'twenty years’ 
labour. But Mr. thiMs had also gained ^he respect and 
esteem due to unblemished character and business activity ; 
while, by his liberality and energetic action, he had contri- 
buted to the extension qf American literature. Amongst othei* 
things, we are inckibted to his enterprise for the 'production of 
tliat great work, Allibone’s “ Critical Dictionary of English. 
Literature and British and AmcricanoAuthors.” The friendless 
boy of fifteen had every reason to feel that his life-work was a 
very satisfactory commentary on the significant text of “ Self- 
Help.” 

The London City-world has not yet put out of mind the^ 
memory of George Moore, the warehouseman of Bow Church- 
yard. He wa 5 not a man of genius ; he left behind him n6 
great monumental labour ; his wa^ not the eloquence tjiat 
sways the hearts of thousands ; heVtis simply a merchant and 
philanthropist of the good old-fashioned type*^ yet his biography 
is not without a certain genuine Interest. ^Born at^Mends- 
gate, Cumberland, in April, 1806, he was sent^ t(y the parish 
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school cat the cage of eight. There he learned very little, for he 
was fonder of bird-nesting and other pastimes than of learn- 
ing lessons. In the harvest holidays he hired himself out to 
the neighbouring farmers in order to earn some pocket-money. 
Hd started at sixpence a day, and by the time that he was ten 
years old got eighteenpence a day. At the age of twelve, 
being a stout, stalwart boy, he “carried his rig” with the men, 
sheading with the sickle, and keeping time and pace with the 
full-grown shearers. For this work he earned two shillings a 
day and his food — aerate of payment never before received by 
a boy" of his age. 

At the age of twelve he was sent for a quarter to a finishing 
school at' lilcnneihc'vsset. “ The master,” he would afterwards 
say, “ was a good writer and a superior man, indeed, n sort of 
genius. For the first time I felt that there was some use in 
learning, and then I began, to feel how ignorant I was. How- 
ever, I never swerved from my resolve to go caway from home. 

I had no.tastes in common with my brother. 1 felt that I could 
not hang about half idle, with no better prospect before me 
than of being a farm-servant. So I determined that I would 
leave home at thirteen, and fight the battle of life for myself.” 

In pursuance of this sturdy resolution, he was bound appren- 
tice for four^ycars to a draper in Wigton named Messenger. 
He slept at hi. 2 »^Tiastcr’s house, but procured his meals at an 
adjoining inn ; an unfortunate arrangement, for it involved 
him in bad company, and aecustomed lAm to habits of drtnk- 
ing and gambling. These might have been, his ruin, but for 
an incident which he describes in afi autobiographical sketch 
preserved by Mr. Smiles. 

“ I had arranged an easy method for getting into my master's 
house at night after my.^imbling bouts. I left a lower window 
unfastened, and by lifting the sash, and putting ^he shutters 
L*ck,* I climbed in, and went silently up to my bed in the 
attic. But my master having heard some stnange reports as tef 
my winnings and losings at cards, and fearing that it might at 
last cQd in some disaster to himself, detei^nined to put a 
stop to my gambling pursuits. One night, p/ter I had ^n,e 
out with my c.'wds, he ijailed down the window through which 
I usually get entrance to the house, and when I returned, 
and washed to^et in, lo4 the window was firmly closed against 
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“ It was five o’clock in the morning of Christmas Eve. That 
morning proved tlie turning-point in my life ! After vainly 
trying to open the window, I went up the lane alongside the 
house. About a hundred yards up, I climbed to the ridge of 
the lowest house in the row. From thence 1 clanfoered my 
way up to the next highest house, and then managed to creep 
along the ridges of the intervening houses until I reached the 
top of my master’s dwelling — the highest house of all. I slid 
down the slates until I reached the waterspout. I got hold 
of it, and hung suspended over the street. I managed to get 
my feet on to the window-sill, and pushed up the windov^ with 
my left foot, d'his was no danger or difficulty to me, as I 
had often been let down by bigger boy^ fhan mys^elf, with 
a rope found my waist, into the old round tower at White- 
hall, that I might rob the jackdaws of their meat and eggs.” 

A lad who could accomjdish such a feat as this must neces- 
sarily have been endowed with no ordinary determination, pre- 
sence of mind, and strength of will. That in after-life, he would 
depend upon himself, and not upon others, might safely have 
been predicted by aiiy person cognisant of the circumstance. 
As a conclusion to the narrative, we must add that, when 
young Moore got into his room and retired to bed, he was 
seized with a full conviction of the folly and sinfulness of the 
life he had been leading, -and resolved to give^^p drinking and 
gambling ; a resolution never broken. 

As soon as his af)prenticeship came to an end, George 
Moore, with thirty pounds and his clothes, repaired to London*' 
in quest of emplc^nnenf. He arrived there o|i Maunday 
Thursday, 1825. ©n the following Monday he went from 
draper to draper endeavouring to ol^tain employment as an 
assistant. He called at as many as thirty shops daily for a 
whole weel^ meeting repulse bravely, aful never losing heart. 
At length he was engaged by a Cumberlancl man, Mr. f<c^y,^a 
‘partner in a Soho Square firm, at a year ; and he felt that 
he had secured his start in life. His feet were on the first 
round of the lackler, and he had made up his mind tq., get as * 
ne^r the top as possible. 

But this could not be accomplkhfd withSlut mnch hard 
work. “I soon found,” he writes, “that, coi;ning green from 
the country, I laboured under many disadvantages. Compared 
with the young men with whom I was associated, I , found my 
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education very deficient, and my speech betrayed that I had 
not lived in London all my life. Indeed, it smacked strongly 
of Cumberland and Cumberland folks. The first thing I did 
tb remedy my defects was to put myself to school at night 
afte’* the h'burs of employment were over; and many an hour 
have I borrowed from sleep in order to employ it on the im- 
provement of my mind. At the end of eighteen months I had 
acquired a considerable addition to my previous knowledge, 
and felt myself able to take my stand side by side with my 
ccfmpetitors. Let no one rely on what is termed luck. De- 
pend tfpon it, that the only luck is merit, and that no young 
man will make his way unless he jiossesses knowledge, and 
exerts alHiis powdr ui the accomplishment of his objects.” 

We are not writing a biography of George Moore, but select- 
ing only such details as will illustrate the advantage of free 
and independent action in the great struggle of life. We pass 
on, therefore, to his assumption of a new character, that of 
a commer.cial traveller, in which he speedily discovered his 
deficiency in the very important qualifications of accuracy, 
quickness, and promptitude, and by a course of severe self-dis- 
pline proceeded to supply it. After some experience in “ town 
travelling,” he was sent into the Liverpool and Manchester 
district to col>3Ct orders and transact business for his employers, 
a firm of wholef''’ie lace-dealers in Wading Street. His energy 
proved irresistible, He almost doubled the business of the firm, 
while he performed his journeys in a mudli shorter time thtin 
ciUy previous agent. “He had nothing of thq dawdler about 
him he lo-^t not a moment in waiting for qthers to help him. 

At first the result of his exertions was thj sole benefit of his 
employers, but after awhije he himself profited by them, tie 
attracted the attention of^ another lace-dealing firm, Messrs, 
Groucock & Copestakt* who, after some negotiation, offered 
hinvtTpartnership, which he accepted. Thus, in June, 1830, 
at the age of twenty-three, he occupied an independent posi- 
tion, and might fairly calculate upon a competency. The firm, 
however^ was of very recent standing, and there was much 
uphill work Jo be done, which George Moore, was the very 
nan to do. Plii^strengtl) of character, backed by a good con- 
stitution, wasoequg.1 to any amount of labour. And he had an 
object i:i view, t<^e hand of a lady, his first love and his qnly 
ove, whom/or some years he had determined to win as his wife. 
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“ I believe,” he afterwards said, that I never could hhve sur- 
mounted the difficulties and hardships which I had to encounter 
but for the thought of her. I thought of her while going my 
rounds by day, and I thought of her while travelling by coach &t 
night.” He certainly needed some such stimulus, Rs his i>6ual 
ciay’s work was about sixteen hours, and as a rule he was up two 
nights a week. And, in truth, had his motive been less worthy, 
we should have found it impossible to praise a devption to« 
business which precluded all efforts at intellectual cultivation. 

Such perseverance had its reward. ^It is just such Jiilsrt 
as Moore whom the deities befriend. The transactions 
of the firm increased every month, every week, necessitating 
their removal to a larger place of business. In th^ course of 
my petl^grinations,” he says, I visited every market town in 
Kngland, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, with very few exceptions. 
I also visited the Nottinghajn markets, where we had to thank 
the manufacturers for their always unbounded confidence. 
Groucock and 1 also travelled through most of the towns of 
Belgium and France to buy lace and to open out operations for 
the future. Independently of this, I worked my own journey — 
Liverpool, Manchester, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Dublin — 
single-handed. For twelve years I never missed, excepting 
once, starting for Ireland on the first Monday o^very month.” 

In August, i84o,^the <iream of many years^a'as fulfilled, and 
he married the daughter of his first employer. The business 
of the firm was now thoroughly established, and Mr. Moore 
partially gave up travellmg. “ He confined himself to drilliifg 
the new men, ai-^d introducing them to his ciUftomers ; and 
when a journey wa^ not working well, to take it in hand him- 
self, and give it a strong push. Jle worked very hard on 
these occasions. He used to say tl^at no one was fit to be a 
salesman who could not work sixteen [fours a day. He himself 
had done so for twelve years. 

He continued a vigorous worker to the last. His exertions, 
having been rewarded with ample success, he was enabled to 
render substantial assistance, and to devote much of,his tinife 
and energy, togcharitable projects of a high character. He came 
to regard himself as a steward o^ Uie abundant means with 
which Heaven had blessed him, charged to a^lminister them for 
the, benefit of his fellows ; and his benevolenci was so •xtensive 
and so continuous, that in metropolitan records he\«ll always be 
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not less honoured as a philanthropist than as a foremost mer- 
chant. He did not indulge in that lazy form of charity, the 
giving of money in subscriptions or donations ; but his advice 
and encouragement were always ready, and into cases of indivi- 
dual distre'ss he inquired with keen sympathy. It has been said, 
with respect to the forms of good works which he preferred, 
that they were those which put within the reach of Fortune’s less 
favoure,d children the mea7is of self- elevation. ‘‘ He had no faith 
in the inevitable permanence, in any of God’s creatures, of a 
'16\/ and diist-trc^ddep, condition. The reptile state was not a 
normal state of humanity ; and if man, woman, or child had 
tlie misfortune to be born in such a condition, lie would have 
them liftThemsel\^e£- out of it as soon as they could. Hence 
the heartiness with which he threw himself into the 'Ragged 
School movement, mothers’ meetings, lectures for working 
men, meetings of cabmen at his, own house, with any other 
exceptional scheme that might be suggested for benefiting those 
whom our older ancf more established agencies for ameliorating 
the condition of the humbler classes had either overlooked or 
at least failed to reach. With the late Charles Kingsley, he 
felt that there was no human “ mud ” which was not worth 
caring for, or which would not abundantly repay the pains and 
cost of husbandry for nobler uses. 

There never-;jas a life, perhaps, that n>ore vividly illustrated 
tho principle of self-help, of self-elevation, than that of George 
Moore, and this not only from a material,’ but from a moral dnd 
Intellectual point of view. He not^only m<vle himself what 
he was as a^i opulent merchant holding a l^igh social position, 
but he taught himself all he knew, and,.;by the exercise of a 
constant vigilance and a, prayerful patience, succeeded in con- 
quering these defects of c^iaractcr which might otherwise have 
fatally^ impeded his jDrdgress. > 

Knowingly or unknowingly, he had taken to heart the lesson 
inculcated by Wordsworth’s humble leech-gatherer ; — 


^ He told me that he to this pond had come 
To gath^ leeches, i^eing old and poor — 

Employment hazardens and wearisome ! 

Andjie had many hardships to endure ; 

From paifd to pond^he roamed, from moor to moor. 
Housing, with God^s good help, by choice or chance ; 
Aud this way he gained an honest maintenance. 
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“ The old man still stood talking by my side ; 

Jlut now his voice to me wiis like a stream 
Scarce lieanl, nor word from word could I divide ; 

And the whole body of the man did seem 
IJke one whom I had met with in a dream*; 
fOr like a man from some far region sent 
To give me human strength and strong admonishment.” 

The poet, perplexed by the old man’s simple words, puts to 
him the significant questions, How is it that you live? What 
is it you do ? ” 

“ He with a smile did then his words repeat ; 

And saul that, gathering leeches, Air and wide 
He travelled ; stirring tlius about his fetji ^ 

•Tlie waters of the ponds where they abide. 

‘ Once 1 could meet with them on every side ; 

But they have dwindled long by slow decay ; 

Yet still I persevere, and And them where 1 may.’ 

“ While he was talking thus, the lonely i^IrlVe, 

The old man’s sha])e, and speech, all tiou])led me ; 

In my mind’s eye I seemed to see him [)ass 
Above the weary moors continually. 

Wandering about alone and silently. 

While I these thoughts within myself pursued. 

He, having made a ])ausc, tlie same discourse renewed. 

And soon witlfth is*Iic other matter blcnded|»^^ 

C heerfully uttered, with demeanour kind. 

But stalely in tbe main ; andtwheii lie ended, 

1 could have laughed myself to .^corn, to And 
In that df^crepit ma*. so Arm a mind, 

‘ Clod,’ said If- ‘ be my help and slay secure ; 

I’ll think of tl^e leech-gatherer on the lonely moor.’ ” 

Anti well would it be for our young men if they would profit 
by the lessen whicli the leech-gatherer taught — a lesson wliicli 
he poet embodies in the following words f — 


*■ But how can man expect that others"should 
Build for him, sow for him, and at his call 
Love him, who for himself will take no heed at all? ” 

If a man cannot rise by bis own labqjir, he h*;l better remain 
vliere he is. Patronage may lift liim into a certain position; but 
t IS one which lie will not have merifcd, and !•> which Jie will 
lot (Jo justice. The round men are found so often in,the square 
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holes, ahd the square men in the round holes, because they are 
not there of their own choosing or their own working, but have 
been placed in them by tlie will of others or by stress of circum- 
stances. To SLich'can never come “the rapture of the strife,’^ 
tlie 'happiness of having fought and conquered, tlie healthy 
exultant sense of difTiciilties overcome, troubles endured, temp- 
tations put aside. What true manly soul cares for the prize 
which he has done nothing to obtain ? Who would wish to run 
a race in which there was no competition ? D’Alembert, the 
gTeat French mathematician, was ex{)Osed and abandoned by 
his indther in a public market, and brought up as a foundling 
at the expense of public charity. A glazier’s wife became his 
foster-mdLlier. A\ rsi early age he gave unmistakable indica- 
tions of genius of a high order ; but while his father, who had 
discovered his condition, wislied him to embrace the legal 
profession or the medical, D’Alembert’s bias was towards 
literature and science. Nor could he be dissuaded. He 
applied all the powers of his mind to the study of mathe- 
matics. As must often liappen to the self-tauglU, he was 
continually baffled by finding, after he had struck out (as he 
conceived) an original idea, that others had discovered it before 
liim. But he persevered ; and an essay on the Integral Cal- 
culus which he publislicd in 1739 procured him his election as 
a member of th*.'^* Academy of Sciences in ^*1 741. He was then 
oi>ly twenty-four years old. AVhen his flime was well estab- 
lished, his mother, the celebrated beauty,‘*Madame de Tencfin, 
(I-as fain to own him ; but he rejected her advances. What did 
he owe to h^r except his birth ? He liad himself. 

It is very interesting to study the life ofdhat most genial of 
Presbyterian divines, th^ late Dr. Norman IMacleod, with a 
view to the power of sglf-elevation which it so markedly 
brings out. Intended Trom an early age for the ofiFice of the 
miiifistry, he displayed an exuberance of spirits and a fondness 
Tor the humorous aspect of things which, to rigid observers, 
boded ill for his efficient discharge of a solemn ri^sponsibility. 
He himself had qualms of conscience at timeliest he should 
acquire tastbe at^ habits^ncongenial .Jo his fut^ire profession,* 
and thought it almost imptissible to battle against the myriad 
trifles which msidiously collect round the mind, like iron filings 
on a nfegnet tifl it is art covered. But he resolved th^t it 
should impossible, andjentered on a course of diligent 
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self-scrutiny and self-vvatchfulness which sobered and rieadied 
without darkening his character. Against a natural tendency 
to self-indulgence he maintained an earnest and therefore , a 
successful conflict. In such a conflict no, human influences 
could avail him much ; a man must fight his own battle 
against himself. “How strange,” he writes, “are the glimpses 
which we sometimes have of something beyond the sense — a 
strange feeling, flitting as the aurora, but as bright, of a. 
spiritual world with which our souls seem longing to mingle, 
and, like a bird which, from infancy reared in a cage, has- an- 
instinctive love for scenes more congenial to its habits, and 
flutters about when it sees green woods and a summer sky, and 
droops its head when it feels they are seen through t^^e bars of 
its prison ! But the door shall yet be opened, and the songs 
it has learnt in confinement shall yet be heard in the sunny 
sky, and it shall be joined by a thousand other birds, and a 
harmonious song will rise on high ! Oh, if we could but keep 
the purity of the soul 1 But sense is the ^ant which fetters us 
and gains the victory.” Herein lies the mystery (so to speak) 
of self-help. We must summon all our resources, as Macleod 
did, as so many good men have done, to drive back the 
attacks of sense, and preserve inviolate the fortress of the 
soul. We must not be misunderstood. This- self-help or 
self-elevation canno^ ber.achieved without th^JIivine blessing. 
Man can do nothing for us, but God can and will if we 
seek Him in prayed Writing m his journal, under date of 
I St October, Macleod notes as things he must aim at 

and pray for : — ^ 

I. To perfect l^ioliness. Is it possible that I shall habitu- 
ally possess myself, and exercise holy watchfulness over my ‘ 
words and temper, so that in public and private I shall live as 
a man wln» truly realises God’s consta?it presence, who is one 
with Christ, and therefore lives among rifien and acts tuvvardg, 
them with His mind and spirit? Z, meek, humble, loving, 
ever by my -life drawing more to Christ — self behind, Christ 
before ! 1 believe this to be as impossible by my own resolv> 

ix\^ as that I cojuld become a Shakespeare, a Newton, a'^Milton ; 
yet if God calls me to this, God casi ^o enabll me tp realise it 
that He shall be pleased with me. 

“ 2 . To know and improve every talent #to the rutmost, 
whether -in preaching, writing, speaking, acting. g[ feel con- 
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Vlnced that every man has given him of God much more than 
he lias any idea of, and that he can help on the world’s work 
more than he knows of. What we want is the single eye that 
will see what our \york is ; the humility to accept it, however 
lowly \ the faith to do it for God \ the perseverance to go on 
till death.” 

In taking this wider view of self-help, self-elevation, or self- 
ciilture,-^call it which you will, — we are irresistibly reminded 
of the name of John Bunyan. The reader who took up “ The 
Pilgrim’s Progress” flithout any previous knowledge of its 
author would conjecture from its pages that he was a man who 
had suffei^d much? sorrowed much, striven much, but certainly 
not thaj: he was the son of a tinker, perhaps of a gipsy>tinker, 
— that he was born and bred in the lowest stratum of English 
society. It was only by a process of self-elevation that he rose 
to tlie moral and intellectual fervour which gave birth to his 
sublime allegory. When we think of that allegory, with all its 
richness of illustration, all its insight into human character, all 
its profound human interest, and all its wealth of original in- 
vention ; and when we tliink of its creator, how wretched was 
his education, how mean were his early surroundings, how 
wild and coarse the atmosphere of his youthful life, we are lost 
in wonder at th.e apparent gulph bet\vcer^ them. From such 
-.a tree who could* have expected fruit so rare and glorious? 

We know, indeed, that to attain to the l^ight of spiritual eiie- 
i^ation indicated by “The Pilgrim’s Progress,” Biinyan passed 
through a condition of mental angiitsh ami 1;rial darker far 
than anything prefigured in his own imci^nary “ Slough of 
’Despond.” He was purified as by fire, and the odour of the 
flames clung to his soul t6 the last. Few of us are called upon 
to bear what he bore, tliou^h we must all submit the work 
of jelf-purification if we would come in due time to the work 
jfcf self-conquest. Bunyan’s experiences, however, were excep- 
tionally severe. He drank the cup of bitterness to the dregs. 
While hearing sweet voices from heavenly heigjits, and seeing 
strange visions of their synlit summits, he himself was as ofte 
pldced in a lilacic and horj;ible wilderness, like*the dreary ice- 
bound circ*le ^n Dante’s ^ Inferno.” Macaulay’s description is 
well kngwn. one tigne Bunyan was seized with an in- 

clination to^work miraclei?. At another time he thought him- 
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self actually possessed by the devil. He could distinguish the 
blasphemous whispers. He felt his infernal enemy pulling at 
his clothes behind him. He spurned witli his feet and striiok 
with his hands at the destroyer. Sometimes he was temptetl 
to sell his part in tlie salvation of mankind. Sotnetimes a 
violent impulse urged him to start up from his food, to fall on 
his knees, and to break forth into prayer. At length he fancied 
tliat he had committed the unpardonable sin. His agony< 
convulsed his robust frame. . . . The agitation of his nerves 
made all his movements tremulous, and this trembling, he' 
supposed, was a visil)le mark of his reprobation like tharwhich 
had been set on Cain.” In his own emphatic words : — 

Methought I saw as if the sun that shin^th in tho heavens 
did griJTlge to give me light, and as if tiie very stones in the 
streets and tiles upon the houses did band themselves against 
me. Methought that they ajl combined together to banish me 
out of the world. I was abhorred of them, and unfit to dwell 
among them, because I had sinned against the Saviour.’’ 

Through this valley of the shadow of death, brave, self- 
helping, self- watching John Banyan struggled into the bright 
and beautiful land of Beulah, and crowned himself with victory. 
But if we thus account for the spiritual excellence of his im- 
mortal work, we have still to consider the inanncit in which the 
tinker’s son conqueied tlie difficulties of his^ birth and breed- 
ing, and fitted himself intellectually for its composition. ‘‘ 
Pif^rim’s Progress,” it must be remembered, claims the admira- 
tion of the critic by its appropriate imagery and varied yet 
always admirable ^tyle. “There is no book in ovu* literature,” 
says Macaulay, “01^ which we would so readily stake the fame 
of ,^he old unpolluted English language, no book which shows 
so well how rich that language is in its own proper wealth, 
and how little it has been improved ^by all that it has bor- 
rowed.” How came Bunyan to produce this masterpiect^^..AL 
school he learned only to read and write, both of whiclr 
humanising ’arts he speedily lost, to recover them after- 
wards by his own exertioivs. His boyhood was idle, c^ssolute* 
•gdciless. He ^describes himself,- porhaps whh ynintentional 
exaggeration, as scarcely equalled tfey: his yokis inc“ cursing, 
swearing, lying, and blaspheming the name^of Qrod.'' In all 
juvenile mischief he was foremost, fthrowingCinto everything 
evilas well as good th,e wild energy of his undisciplined nature. 
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'Most Gjf his time was given up to athletic sports j'his princi- 
pal amusements were bell-ringing and dancing, in which he 
p^irticularly delighted to indulge upon the Sabbath-day. At an 
oarly age either h^ love of adventure or his poverty induced 
him to enter the army, and he saw some sharp service in the 
fiel 3 . At the conclusion of the Civil War he returned home and 
married. His wife’s dowry appears to have been two volumes 
of practical religion, and it was the perusal of these which opened 
the eyes of Bunyan to the possibility of a better life, lie 
began to attend church, but not with the result that might have 
been Ifoped ; fof, hearing a strong Calvin istic sermon, his mind 
became disturbed, and he was led to conclude that his soul 
was destined to [perdition. In this conviction he grew reck- 
less, and resumed all his old evil habits. But standing beside 
a neighbour’s window ‘‘playing the madman,” the woman of 
the house sallied forth and publicly branded him as a corruptor 
of youth and the most blasphemous wretch in the town. The 
shaft struck home. He resolved that no such reproach should 
again be * hurled at him. He began the work, slow and 
painful in Bunyan’s case, of self-elevation. His vocabulary of 
oaths was abandoned ; he gave up his idle pastimes and com- 
])anions ; and at one time bid fair to develop into an offensive 
Pharisee. Biit some accidental experiences saved him from 
this fatal mist^e, and his conscience ;ind his imagination 
being alike aw^ened, he descended into that valley of dark- 
ness of which we have already spoken. •How long he might 
have wandered in it, like poor Cowper, is uncertain, but he found ' 
a guide out^ of it after some eighteen niondis in Luther’s 
“ Commentary on the Galatians,” which he* studied carefully, 
"and to the recovery of his soul’s health. What other booksjie 
read we know not, but the author of “ The Pilgrim’s Progress ” 
and “ The Holy War ’’•mtist have read largely an^ thought 
full^i -It is probable that he continued his studies in the 
Seclusion of Bedford jail, to which he was committed in ’ 
November, 1660, as an itinerant preacher, “a common upholder 
«f unlawful meetings and eonventicles.” In, his prison he 
planned* and^ it may be, ^vrote the first part of..his “Pilgrirft’s, 
Progress.”, 

We need Jt.race his biography no further. Without the 
encouragement ff friends* or the assistance of teachers, John 
Bunyan, thf tinker’s -son, grew to be capable of the authorship 

u 
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of the grandest allegory in our language. Was not this the 
very triumph of self-help? Bunyan, in helping himself helped 
others, as do all who arc truly self-helpers and not self- 
worshippers. The fruit of his prolific inteUect and generous 
sympathies he placed at the world’s disposal, that nien mj^ht 
eat of it and live. How many a soul has thus benefited by the 
laborious struggle which Bunyan bore alone and friendless ! 

The philosophy of self-help seems to be embodied in the 
wise words which Carlyle ascribes to Professor 'feufels- 
drockh: — 

“ The situation that has not its duty, its ideal, was»never 
yet occupied by man. Yes here, in this poor, miserable, 
hampered, despicable actual, wherein thou^.e/en now standest, 
here or* nowhere is thy ideal: work it out therefore.; and 
working, believe, live, be free. Fool 1 the ideal is in thyself, 
the impediment too is in thyself : thy condition is but the 
stuff thou art to shape that *same ideal out of : what matters 
whether such stuff be of this sort or thkt, so the form thou 
givest it be heroic, be poetic ! Oh, thou that pinest in the 
imprisonment of the actual, and criest bitterly to the gods for 
a kingdom wherein to rule and create, know this of a truth : 
the thing thou desirest is already with thee, ^ here or no- 
where,’ couldst thou only see ! ” 

The first element #)f ^If-help or self-devq^ipn is, then, the 
recognition of our duty ; and the second element, the applj^ 
carton of all our powers to its pcrftirmanpe. Whatever our con- 
dition, it brings ^vith it its law of service, — that is, responsibili 
ties which no ot^er than ?)urselves can c}ischarge, ^nd opportu- 
nities which no otngr than ourselyes can seize. ‘‘ Let him,” to 
qugte Teufelsdrockh again, “ who gropes principally in darkness 
or uncertain light, and prays vehemently that the dawn may 
ripen into«day, lay this precept well W) heart, ‘ Do the duty 
which lies nearest thee.’ ” We shall need’no help from-otUers 
if we keep this truth ever before us, as the mariners of old fixed 
their gaze on the polar star. Success i^ life, moral, intellec- 
tual, or materiaj, turns upon it as upon a pivot; or, t<:^chang<> 
.th? image, it ij the only key which vnlocks tp Endeavour the 
gate of the sanctuary where reposes the Holy Drall— 

“ Clothed in white samite qs a luminousccloud.” 

We read in the ‘‘Life of Sir Matthew Hale” ^hat, in the 
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year 1666, the mind of England was oppressed with a convic- 
tion that the end of the world was close at hand. Judge 
Hale was then taking the Western Circuit, and it happened 
fhat, as he sat or- the bench at tlie assizes, a terrible storm 
suddenly arose, accompanied “ with such flashes of lightning 
and claps of thunder that the like will hardly fall out in an 
aged’ Thereupon a murmur ran through the crowd gathered 
I in the , assize-hall that now was the world to end and the 
day of judgment to begin ; and a general consternation 
‘seked the whole ass^embly, so that men forgot the business 
they \?ere met al^out, and betook themselves to their prayers. 
This, added to -tlie horror raised by the storm, looked very 
dismal, and even* ujoon men of no ordinary resolution and 
firmneoS of mind it made a great impression. Buf it was 
observed that the judge was not a whit affected, and was going 
on with the business of the coivt in his ordinary manner; 
from which the observer concluded “ that his thoughts were 
so well fixed, that he believed if the world had been really to 
end, it would have given him no considerable disturbance.’’ 
And why should it? The judge knew he was doing his duty, 
and this was enougli for him to know and do. What qualms 
and pains we should avoid, what useless anxieties and 
vain imaginings, if we could but accept it as a fact that our 
sole individual <i;6;incern in this life i« toido our duty ! It is 
■!"$^p^ause we fail to realise it that we are always groping about 
with wistful hearts in quest*of support, *now here, now th*ere, 
—like the blind when dazed by the terror ^f the thronged 
tumultuous .streets. In that mental and* moral education 
which we have ventured to call self-help, Uie primary and all- 
important stage is the understanding and taking to heart of<he 
idea of duty. 

The material successes of self-help have beeif copiously 
jlliwtraled in Mr. Smiles’s well-known volume ; and to the , 
Illustrations he has brought together numbers might easily be 
added. We feel almost inclined to say that the men who rule 
tlie worW, who make large fortunes, who control the leadjpg 
cli^nnels of« coi^imerce, •who infuse activity «into municipal* 
life, who cultivate every ftew field of enterprise, were and 
have been self-h«lpers. By imrelaxing diligence, economy of 
time aftd metlft)d, the patience that bears all things,, the 
perseveran«e ihat never knows ^efeat, the energy that is inex- 
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haustible, the iron will that cannot be bent, and the sii%leness 
of purpose that never swerves, they conquer ‘‘chance and 
circumstance.” We have set before the reader some examples 
of great men of business, and he will find that each of then*^ 
owed his success to his “good right hand.” I'he most cele- 
brated American university, that of Harvard, received not long 
ago a noble legacy from a Boston merchant who belonged to 
the same army of self-helpers. Mr. Bussey was bred, to the 
trade of a silversmith, and as soon as he had mastered its 
details he resolved to start on his own account. For an indt-’ 
pendent venture his means were assuredly limited ; but he^could 
work and he could wait, and he was capable of the sternest 
self-denial. His father placed in his hrnfis “ a viry small 
amount*of paper money,” with three items of good advice; 
namely, to be always diligent, to spend less than he earned, 
and never to deceive or distyppoint any one. From his grand- 
father he received fifty dollars in silver. 

When he had purchased the necessary tools, his capital was 
reduced to ten dollars, and he owed fifty dollars borrowed 
money. He made no complaints, however, and applied to 
none of his friends. Endowed with a strong constitution, and 
rich in an incorruptible integrity and a spirit of inflexible per- 
severance, he set to work. In one year he made great progress 
in the processes of tbe silversmitlVs art, secure<4rmany excellent 
customers, increased ^his capital, and established his busiro*:# 
on*a solid basis. Finely-wrought articles of gold and silver, 
the work of his c^vn hanejs, arc still to be met with in and neaf 
Boston. In two years he purchased the land on which his house 
was situated. Still l^is business increased ; he engaged in large 
commercial operations ; exported his wares to England, France, 
and Holland; and became the gwner of several vessels. 
Eventually^Fe acquired an enormous fSrtune, the chief object 
, of so many aspirants ; but not, to Judge from the use he made 
of it, of this professor of the science of self-help. 

In the sam‘e connection we think of the names of the late Mr. 
C^sell, of London, who gave so strong an impulse teethe dif^ 
fusion of popular literature of a whohsome character ; Joseph 
Denison, of Leeds, whose parents V^ere too poor to<*give him 
even the rudiments of education, but who, by unabated industry, 
raisejd himself to the senior partnership in a greSt bankir?g-firm ; 
and George Peabody, to whom tjie poor of Londor^are so largely 
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indebted. Mr. Peabody’s father died while his son was yet in 
his early boyhood ; and the lad soon learned that he had no 
friend or helper but himself. P'ortunately, he had that in him- 
self which is infinitely better than external support, a brave 
he?rt, a clear head, and a firm will. At the age of thirteen he 
obtained employment as clerk to a grocer, with whom he 
remained for about three years, devoting all his earnings to the 
comfort of his mother, his brothers, and sisters. Afterwards he 
removed from Danvers to Georgetown, where his business 
habits and qu^litie^ attracted the attention of a Mr. Rigg, a 
capitalist, who accepted him as a partner, he finding the 
money, and Peabody the brains. The joint adventure proved 
eminently succes^tj. In due time the firm removed to Balti- 
more, establishing branches in New York and Philfldelphia. 
In 1832 Mr. Peabody visited England to purchase goods, and 
formed many pleasant acquaintances with the leading merchants 
and politicians. The “ Old Home” so strongly engaged his 
sympathies that he resolved to settle in England, and he 
severed his connection with the American firm in 1839. Pros- 
perity still attended his efforts, and he soon took his place 
among the great merchant-princes of London, whom he emu- 
lated in benevolence as in enterprise. 

Self-help claims as its votary tlie founder of the house of 
Phipps. He \v%s born in a small t»wn*of New England, one 
family of six-and-twenty children. His father was a gun- 
smith, and a man of scanty means ; but the straitened ciriAim- 
^tances in which he spent his boyish ^ears di(] not prevent him 
from forming, as so many boys of sturdy^will and conscious 
courage do, a grand conception of future success. At the age 
of twenty-three, however, the conception was still unfulfilied ; 
and Phipps was only a jvorking carpenter, who had started 
business with a small ctipital provided by a young ^fidow whom 
he* had married. Ilis golden dreams, however, were active 
still, and he amused his wife by predicting that, on some day 
yet to come, he should be the owner of “a fair brick house in 
the Groen Lane of North Boston ; ” and it might even be tjiat 
“jthis wouldnottbe all tlfe providence of God^vould bring him 
to.” Tho profound sejf-feliance and resolute determination 
which marked his character eventually justified his apparently 
idle vafmt. busine^ as a shipwright brought him, into 

contact wkh jnany seafaring ijien, and from one of them he 
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\earned that, somewhere oft the Bahama Islands, lay a ^?l'ccked 
vessel, on board of which was a great cargo of gold and silver. 
The idea of recovering this wreck took fast hold of his mind*; 
and entering on board a ship as a common aailor, he made hi^ 
way to England, with the view of securing the pati'onage. of 
the court for his scheme of recovering the buried treasure. He 
met with the usual delays, but by dint of importunity obtained 
a hearing, and being provided with a vessel, sailed for the « 
Bahamas. Even yet, however, his difficulties were not over. 
His crew mutinied, and when he engaged^a ne^v one, it proved' 
of so unsatisfactory a composition that he deemed it pfudent 
to return to England. There he had to undergo a repetition 
of the old delays, to brook much increduUuS laughter, and to 
chafe uiTder insolent contempt. But having contrived Ho gain 
the favour of Monk, Duke of Albemarle, and some other high 
personages, he was provide^ with another ship and crew, and 
in good spirits sailed for the fishing ground which had been 
so well baited half an hundred years before.’’ At Port de la 
Plata he set his men to work to build out of a large cotton 
tree a canoe or periagua, which would carry eight or ten oars, 
and might be used for exploring the dangerous shallows off the 
Bahamas known as ‘‘ the Boilers,” among which no ship could 
safely venture. 

For days and we#ks •the treasurc-scekers--^ontinucd their 
weary quest, and probably every heart was sick of it exot^^ 
^hat of the persistent* and resolute commander. At last, one 
of the crew of thp periagrp, as she glided over the shallow tide* 
happened to see in^the luminous depths the waving plumes of 
the sea-feather, and,*ordered an Indian diver to gather it for . 
hini that he might not return empty-handed. The diver 
quickly brought up the feather, andjiad a wonderful story to 
tell. Clostf by the rock where it hacf flourished many great 
^guns, he said, were lying scattered. lie was biddei\*to^ 
'^descend a second time and make further exploration. Before 
long he canie up with a large ingot of silver worth several 
Lu^idreds of poainds. The crew of the periagua, haviiig fixed 
Cl buoy to indicate the spot, hastened«to join iheir ship. F^ar 
awhile they said nothing of their tiigeovery, but set up the 
“ sow of silver” in the cabin as a surprise for.CajTtain Phipps. 
When his glance fell upon it, he criM out with some'^agony, 
“Why, what is this? When,^e comes this?”^ Then, with 
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changed countenance, they told him where and rfow they got 
it. “ Thanks be to God,” he exclaimed, we are made I ” 

• The work of exploration was now carried on right cheerfully. 
•Thirty-two tons of silver were recovered. Over the precious 
metal had grown a calcareous incrustation some inches in thick- 
ness, which the men had to break through with their tools, 
and ‘‘whole bushels of rusty pieces of eight” would then come 
“ tumbling out.” A considerable amount of gold, pearls, 
and other precious stones, was also collected. The value of 
the whole being nearly ;^3oo,ooo, it is no marvel that Captain 
Will>cim Phipps began to fear lest his crew should rebel, mur- 
der him, and carry off the treasure. Pious were tlie vows he 
vowed ’f only “ Lord would convey him safely to England 
with what He had given him to enjoy of the abur?dance of 
the seas and of the treasures hid in the sands.” If Jove laugh 
at lovers’ prayers, he probably does at the vows of fortune- 
seekers ; but Phipps reached England without accident, and 
was warpily welcoihed by his ducal patron. As well he might, 
since Monk’s share of the booty was in itself a fortune.* As for 
Phipps, he received 16, 000. (equal, we suppose, to about 
;^ioo,ooo at the present value of money), and Monk hand- 
somely presented him with a gold cup of ;:^iooo for his wife. 
The King hnighted the intrepid adventurer, and offered him 
emi)loyment l^higland ; but he Ijad ^made up his mind to 
Jniild “ a fair brick house in the Green Lane ” of Poston, 
and to this idea he clung; with characteristic tenacity. • So. 

' with the title of Lligh Sheriff of New England, Sir Williafti 
Phipps returned home. There, at ^he a^e of thirty-nine, he 
devoutly sought the rite of baptism. “ I have divers times,” 
he said, “ been in danger of my life, and I have been brought 
to see that I owe my life to Him that has given a life so often 
to me.” His bold infagination next meditated thg conquest of 
Cianada, but the expedition he led against the French was un- 
successhil ; and at the early age of forty-five death cut sho/t 
his adventurous career, into which so much of* daring, perse- 
veran<;e, and audacious enterprise had been crc)wdcd.^ The late 
Marquis of, Ncymanby ^vas descended from Sir William Phtpps. 

What a Kom^ce of deep and stirring interest is involved in 

^ Hi died in London in 1^95. The Duke of Albemarle, to whom allu- 
gion is made, was the second Duke, ^ son of the King-restorer. 
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oi \ '^VVxal ta\es \.\\ey preserve of courage- 

ous meslYiug with fortune, of hope long deferred but finally 
realised, of struggling ambition and generous aspiration, of dis*- 
appointments that make the heart sick, of loiig endurance ancf 
silent resolution, of arduous labour and self-discipline, of temp- 
tations resisted and the deathless victories of mind ! We think 
of Poussin on his road to Paris painting signboards in order 
to earn the day’s pittance of food ; of Chantrey, the scplptor, 
driving an ass witli milk-cans on its back to supply his 
mother’s customers with milk ; of Richard Foley, founder 
of the titled family of that name, reixairing to Sweden to 
learn the Swedish process of nail-splitting, and fiddling 
his way from the west to the Danne^nlbra minjs, near 
Upsala. • It is only the perusal of narratives such as these 
which can teach us what man has done and is capable 
of doing ; what he can endure, what he can accomplish, and 
liow much of the heroic is in his nature. “ In life,” said the 
Germap painter, nothing bears fruit except by travail of mind 
or body. To strive, and strive, and strive — such is life. With 
a strong soul and a lofty aim, one can do what one wills, 
morally speaking.” This is the truth which all histories of 
self-help and its trium])hs enforce. But then, he who acts 
upon it must act upon it thoroughly. The people *,vho fail are 
the people who only %hal/will,” and self-help 4^plies an abso- 
lute concentration of all our forces. We must say, wi^Jj 
Naj^leon, ‘‘There sfiall be no iXlps.’^ Or, like Sir Charles 
]^'apier, when difficulties press upon us, that they do not make 
our feet go deeper into the ground. 

In dealing with thj^ subject of self-help, we are embarrassed 
by tjie fact that so many have dealt, with it before us, and 
used the illustrations we should like to use, repeated the anec- 
dotes we should like to tell. Yet, in \rditing of the secret of 
success in life, it was impossible to omit what we regard 'as*ks 
fnost essential portion. Industry, and courage, and determina- 
tion, and physical and mental culture, are all indispensable, 
but are all of Iktle value without those other high qv.alities ' 
w,hi5h we regard ^s summed up in self-iielp. B^it h^ire, as else- 
where in these pages, we are unwilling \p exaggerate, r Because 
we would fain preach with “a forty-parsoii power” what 
we believe to be a wholesome 'and proKtable gospel, 
we d6 not desire to encourage in our readers ^ a ,mood of 
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independence. Because we wovdd not Uave t\\em 
rely on a friend or a patron, because we tbink it the part of a 
true and honest man to trust to liimself and his own exertions, 
\Ve do not say that they are to sliut their ears to the voice of 
sympathy, *or reject the generous hand when they can accept it 
without loss of honour. As Mr. Hayward says, “ Do we 
not all know hundreds who have got on by patronage ? or 
» who hc^ve got their first step through a patron, and with occa- 
sional help of the same kind have risen steadily and creditably 
"to <he top of thj tree^? ” 

But* when these questions have been answered in the affir- 
mative, and when we have guarded against exaggeration of 
view or statement,* the fact remains, that the complctest and 
most satisfactory victories are tliose which are won by 6ur own 
strength and courage. Wc are tlien able to say, as Jean Paul 
Richter said, “ 1 have made as mpeh out of myself as could 
be made out of the stuff ; ” and neither Heaven nor man will 
require of. us more. * 

Many of our readers will be familiar with the story of Joseph 
Marie Jacquard, the inventor of the loom for figure-weaving. 
The son of an industrious coiqile at Lyons, he was born on 
the 7th of July, 1752. His fatlier was a weaver, his mother a 
pattern-readw. He taught himself to read and write for 
though his parei^s possessed a small *sta>e, they seem to have 
be^n indisposed to expend it on his education, and, as soon as 
he was old enough, they placed him with a bookbinder. Hbre 
he gained a knowledge of mathematics througji the kindness of 
his master’s cashier, who, observing his extraordinary mechani- 
cal ingenuity, evinced by a number of lit|le contrivances, re- 
commended his parents .to apprentice him to some trade, in 
which it would be advantageously utilised. He was ap- 
prenticed, therefore, to*a cutler ; but he was treate(>so harshly 
thafhe abandoned His engagement, and obtained work from a 
typefounder. 

His father dying, Jacquard came into possession of a couple 
df loom%, and forthwith ^Droceeded to carry on *1116 trade of a 
wqaver. But, as iiis inventive mind was always busy in devis- 
ing mechanical improvgntnts, his business suffered, until, in 
order to pay his debts, he was forced to sell his looms. He 
had fallen in lo^e and m?irried ; and as his indebtedness in- 
creased witii the increased exp(jnses of his household, he* was 
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next obliged to part with his cottage. Destitution would pro- 
bably have been his lot but for the industry and thrift of his 
wife, who made straw-hats at Lyons, while Jacquard worked as 
a pmmaker at Bresse. Hitherto, as the reader perhaps is 
Blinking, self-help had done nothing for Joseph Marie Jacquard 
because he had not found his vocation. He was gropin<^ in 
all directions, so to speak, to find his proper work, the work 
lie w'as fitted and destined to do ; but as yet it had nogt come • 
within his reach. Fortune is like one of those mysterious 
caskets which can be opened only by tl,^ touch of a hidden' 
spring ; and men handle it first on one side, and tlfen on 
another, press it here and press it there, without finding, many 
of them, the coveted secret. The characteristic feature of 
jacquard s genius was its inventiveness, and even in his direst 
poverty he continued to toil at his projected improvement of the 
cumbrous draw-loom. In 1.790, he contrived to bring before 
the public his mechanism for selecting the warp-threads, which, 
when added to the loom, enabled the weaver to dispense with 
a draw-boy. It rose into immediate favour, and in ten years 
tour thousand were sold in Lyons alone. 

• storm now caught him in its throes. He 

joined the Moderate party at Lyons, and enrolled himself and 
ills son, a lad of fifteen, among the volunteer defenders of the 
city, when It was besieged in 1793 by the arm^ of the Conven- 
tion. I he city was taken, but Jacquard and his son contrived 
.to escape from the hideous massaere that followed, and enlisted 
m the army of the Rlntje. Carrying into this new vocatiofi 
le energy and determination of his character, he* rose to the 
rank of sergeant, .•ind might have risen higher, but his son 
berng killed in battle by his side, he. deserted, and made his’ 
way back on foot to Lyons in searqh of his wife. He found 
her m an Obscure garret, still plying wifh busy fingers her trade 
,of straw-bonnet mak.ng._ His ideas then returned to their 
ormer channel ; and having secured employment from a trad- 
ing manufacturer, he devoted his hours of leisure at night to 
^th^ congenial Occupation of invention. His busy brain soofi 
devised improvements of great value,»and one.day.he indicated 
their nature to his employer, expreshisg his regret that he had 
not the means to carry them out. His master; however, had 
the, intelligence to appreciate them, dnd the gAerosityto place 
a sum of money at Jacquard’s jdisposal that he plight give up 
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all his'^ime to their practical realisation. In three months the 
Jacquard loom was completed (1801), was exhibited at the 
Exposition of National Industry, and gained a prize. Its 
simplicity and ing*enuity attracted the attention of tVie Minister 
Carnot, who visited the inventor at Lyons, and recommended 
him to the First Consul. For a time he was employed to 
arrange and repair the models in the Conservatoire des Arts 
et Metiers. In 1804 he gained a prize offered by the Society 
of Arts in London for making nets. At the Conservatoire he 
feff in with a lpom,for weaving flowered silk made by Vau- 
canson, the celebrated inventor of automata, and this sug- 
gested to Jacquard’s fertile fancy a further improvement of his 
own locffn, which superseded the pattern or desigq reader. 
The J'cicquard loom, thus completed, received the i)atr,onagc of 
Napoleon ; but in Lyons it awakened the ignorant jealousies 
and selfish fears of the weavers,^ who raised the cry against 
machinery. He w^s hanged in effigy, and nearly drowned 
in proprkl petsona, and an attempt was made to destroy his 
looms. The English silk manufacturers invited him to settle 
in England ; but he was too patriotic to abandon his native 
country, and preferred to wait until the value of his invention 
became generally known. Then, as he exjiected, a revulsion 
of feeling took place. It was found that his machine gave a 
new impulse tci'^^he weaving trade by’lesJening the cost of pro- 
divction ; and the workmen who would sq gladly have drow^ied 
him now sought, on his birthday, to make him the chief figur** 
"in a triumphal procession. NapoV^on conferred on him a 
pension, awl granted a premium of fifty Lancs upon each of 
his looms that might be erected. Deriving from these sources 
a comfortable income, he retired to Vallois, his father’s birth- 
place, to spend the autumn of his life. He died in August, 
1834, aged eighty-t^vo, 

X)I 'Gerard, the French painter, it was said by Madame* 
Ancilon that “in whatever he had undertaken hp would have 
succeeded so as to have been found in the first line, and 
althougili born in an inferior condition, however high the rink 
to which hedradvattained® he would never have been a parvcnik; 
he would* have been an ^arrive^ one who had arrived by the 
main road, •in ^tiie light^of day, in the sight, with the know- 
ledge, "^nd with the approbation of all.” It is men made ‘ of 
such stuff* a§ this, with so ample a volition, and so great 
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’a power of prevailing over circumstance, who are the true 
apostles of self-help. There are some natures that cannot 
stand alone, that must lean upon others, and only when lean^ 
ing upon others show any signs of vitality. It would probabl/ 
appear upon inquiry that they had been enfeebled by ..an 
injudicious training or deteriorated by physical disease. How- 
ever this may be, let those thank God who can plant their feet 
firmly, hold their heads erect, and press forward to thq mark 
with a firm and even step. Testimony is borne by men who 
knew him to the late Lord Palmerston’s remarkable power •eff 
conquering pain, or rather of preventing pain from conquering 
///;;/, by his vivida vis auimi. have seen him,” writes Sir 
Henry Holland, “master a fit of gout which would have sent 
other nfen groaning to their couches, continue his work of 
writing or reading on public business almost without abate- 
ment, amidst the chaos of papers which covered tire floor as 
well as the tables of his room.” This strong, manly, unyielding 
nature supplies the key to the successes of ‘Lord Palmerston’s 
career, and it is this which every man must cultivate who 
seeks to do his work in his day and generation. 

Of the life of Count llumford, the friend of Sir Humphrey 
Davy, and the founder of the Royal Institution, it has been 
justly said that it has all the interest of a romance; and, in 
truth, some of its incidents, if related by an in^i'^ntor of fiction, 
would be readily censured as improbable. 

Benjamin Thompson, by birth and baptism the son of an 
American fiirmei;, was born in 1753 at Woburn, in Massa-'^ 
clnisetts. In his (thirteenth year he was apprepticad to a 
general dealer at S^lem. It was soon evident that this was 
not .bis metier ; he neglected the store, drew caricatures, dab- 
bled in scientific experiments, read ajl the books he could get 
hold of, arid, in a word, did anything and everything but 
attend to his masters business. Being summarily dismissed, 
lie made his way to Rumford (now called Concord), in New 
Hampshire, \Niere he contrived to start a school, and, in his 
twe^ntieth year, ijo secure the hand and heart of a wewnan oP 
good estate, fje was then free to .engage Ln the scientifip 
studies he loved, until the outbreak qf the War of .Indepen- 
dence compelled him to choose his side, asd be espoused, 
after some little hesitation, the caus^ of the fftother-c#untry. 
Visiting England, he was well i;eceived by Lord George Ger- 
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maine, the Secretary of State, who, in September, 1780, ap-’ 
l)ointed him Under-Secretary for the Northern or Colonial 
Department. It is difficult, however, to follow all the varia- 
tions of his stirring career. In the next year we find him in 
copjmanci of a regiment of dragoons in Carolina. Afterwards, 
he serves under Sir Henry Clinton as commander-in-chief of the 
cavalry. Anon, in 1783, he speeds to Vienna, for the purpose 
of takipg part in the war of Austria against Turkey. But 
attracting the attention of Prince Maximilian, heir-presump- 
tive to the electoral crown of Bavaria, he is induced to pay 
a visit to MiinVch. Here lie makes such excellent use of his 
talents, that in less than a year he is intrusted with the uncon- 
trolled alministration of Bavarian affiiirs, civil and military. 

The reforms he accomplished in every department of the 
state were extraordinary. He built barracks and warehouses ; 
he established rn excellent police ; he reorganised the army ; 
he introduced economy into the finance of the Electorate ; he 
suppressed mendicity ; and enacted a poor-law which was 
at once efficient and humane. He resembled one of those 
powerful magicians of whom we read in the old fairy-tales, who, 
by the magic of their wand, converted wildernesses into rose- 
gardens, and banished want and vice from the confines blessed 
by their beneficent sway. Yet even this great work of ame- 
liorating the co'^dition of a people cculd not satisfy his bound- 
less energies. In the intervals of state business he was actively 
employed in adapting the principles of science to the drts 
Uf life. To him belongs the credit of hy,ving discovered 
the ide«tity, of heat with motion; and it^was his ingenious 
experiments which demonstrated the fact gf the unlimited pro- 
duction of heat from a lipiited quantity of matter by the exjjen- 
diture of mechanical power in friction. Whatever he attempted 
in legislation, science, br administration, he carried»into effect, 
TTeHTon^pleted ; and left no disjecta membra of fruitless schemes 
to vex his conscience. His powers Were always equal to the^ 
work he undertook. He asked no one to shar6 his burden. 
He in se. ^ 

^ Merit does not always meet witli meed, bqt the American* 
farmer’s son had no reason to complain of ingratitude. He 
received the»hoppur of knighthood from George III. ; several 
foreignasoverei^hs sent him the insignia of illustrious orders ; 
and after being formally namecj chief of the War Department 
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*and lieuterfant-general of t^ie royal armies in Bavaria, he was 
created a Count of tlie Holy Roman Empire in 1791. Seven 
years later, having resolved to return to England for the benefit 
of his health, tlie grateful Elector appointed him Ministei 
Plenipotentiary to the Court of St. James's ; but thd appoint- 
ment fell to the ground, as Lord Granville, then Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, necessarily refused to confirm it to 
an English subject. 

Settling in England, the ever-active Count devoted his 
attention to the ventilation of houses and the improvement ^cf • 
chimneys and fireplaces. He also took a leading part m the 
foundation of the Royal Institution, and ensured its success 
by his engagement of Sir Humphrey Djivy as its Jecturer. 
In October, 1805, having been upwards of twelve years a 
widower, he married the widow of Lavoisier, the celebrated 
chemist, but the union proved unhappy, and in June, 1807, an 
amicable separation took place. The Count then retired to 
Auteuil, where, in complete seclusion, aiid engaged in the 
pursuit of his favourite studies, he lived for some years. His 
death took place on the 21st of August, 1814. 

That is excellent advice which Lord Dalling gave to his 
god-daughter — ‘‘ Rely on yourself for what you yire yourself ; 
take a modest estimate, but never let any on^ifiavc it in their 
power to make you think more or less of yourself than you 
deserve. If you make a habit of 'jthis in early life, you will be 
hlmost independent of the accidents of fortune till the day of' 
your death.” Se*if-respecT is essential to self-help.,. When w^e 
know what we realty; are and can really do, we can afford to 
keep our temper in the face of the world’s neglect. Had 
Haydon formed a proper estimate of his powers, and respected 
himself fon possessing them, or hacl *Chatterton attained a 
similar degree of insight, neither would ‘have fallen -byhis 
^own hand. Such men as'Collingwood and Havelock preserved 
their equanimity in spite of the unjust indifference exhibited 
to their services, by falling back on a reserve fund, of self-' 
respect. It was not until after months„nay, yegg's of discourage- 
ment and disap^pointment, that Tliftckeray gained a hearing 
from the public ; but he had taken tlie meg^ureeof his intel- 
lectual capabilities, and knowing whal? he could*do if aneoppor- 
tunity were given to him. waifp^l unrepiningly until it came. 
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And sr with Wordsworth ; with wh3t serene patien<?e he bided 
his time, content to let critics rail and flout, and confident that 
his poetry would eventually reach home to the national heart ! 
Self-knowledge ajjd self-respect are to each struggling com- 
batant inthe battle of life what Aaron and Hur were to Moses, 
when but for their support his arms would have fallen nerveless 
to his side, and the victory have gone from Israel. Says 
Bacon finely — “ Men seem neither to understand their riches 
nor their strength : of the former, they believe greater things 
• thgn they should; of the latter, much less.^^ What is wanted 
is the accurate perception which determines its exact pro- 
portions, and the manly consciousness which refuses to be 
overborne by arioggnce or withered by contumely. ‘‘Self- 
relianCcC and self-denial,^^ continues Bacon, “will teach a man 
to drink out of his own cistern, and eat his own sweet bread, 
and to learn and labour truly to get his living, and carefully to 
expend the good things committed to his trust.’’ 





CHAPTER IX. 

REASONABLE SERVICE AND TRUE SUCCESS, 


“ Tli^ very art of struggling is in itself a species of enjoyment ; find every 
hope that crosses the mind, every high resolve, every generous sentiment, 
every lofty aspiration, — nay, every heroic dcsi)air, is a gleam of happiness 
that dings its illumination upon the darkest destiny. All these are as essen- 
tially a portion of human life, as the palpable events that serve as land- 
marks to the history ; iflid all these wouhl have to be computed before we 
could fairly judge of the prevailing characte-f of the career.” 

“The talent of success is nothing more than doing what you can do well 
without a thought of fame.” — //. W, Longfellow, 

“ What shall I do to be for ever known ? 

Thy duty ever ! , 

This’Sid full many who yet sleep iniknown, — 

Oh, never, never ! , 

'Phink’st thou perclifince that they remain unknown 
Whom thou know’st not? 
py angel trumps in heaven their praise is blown, 

Divine their lot. ” — Schiller, 

“How must Stephen of Ciflonna,- whom Petrarch loved and revereitced 
for his heroic spirit, haVc struck dumb with astonishment the base and im- 
po^ejiOassailants who thought indeed that he was at length iif their power, 
and#so SVjmandcd witli an air of triumph, ‘Where is now your fortress ? ’ 
when he laid his hand on his breast and answered, ‘ Here; and one whose 
strength will laligh'a siege to scorn.’ ” — Kenclm Di^by, 





CHAPTER IX. 

B VERY young man as he stands on tlie threshold of 
: life, pi*e]jaring to step forward into tlic vague, un- 
certain future, may take to Ins heart the Irurnpet- 
like words of Saint Simon: — “ E’age d’or, qu’une 
aveugle tradition a place jusqu’ipi dans la passe, est devant 
nous” — (The golden age, which a blind tradition has hitherto 
placed iu the past, •is before us). What has been possible to 
our fellows is possible to us, and something, perhaps, which 
never was by them achieved. Hope is ours, and love, 
and truth, and honour; high aspiration and earnest prayer; 
the consciousness of a battle well fought and a victory well 
won. The trace may be a long one, and the way rugged 
and thorny, b’^ mayhap there are iiow^irs in many a bosky 
nook, and we shall feel, though we may not discern, the presence 
of the angels like a soundless wind on*a summer sea. 

'have only to take heart and work. ^We know the conditions 
of sucGCSS— diligence and patiencc,’*and firm purpose and 
a lofty aim, self-reliance, courage, self-denial, self-elevation. , 
These are within our resell if we submit to the nccessary^dis- 
cipline. And why should we not? Is not this life the vesti- 
bule of eternity, and shaft we neglect or despise it as a thing 
w^tTvN3Ss and wearisome ? Do we not know it to be the traiiv 
ing place of our spiritual nature? Do we not know that the 
faculties cultivated here will grow into a glorious ‘fruition here- 
•after? «Ah, the nobleness of labour! Howdt develops Jhe 
thought, ho\v it^braces yp the soul, how it crushes back the 
evil impulse ! When \j'e •bethink ourselves of the pleasure it 
yields, of tl^ ntpral elevation which it involves, we are lost in 
wonder at the ^ifatuatioh of the fools who idly turn from it to 
expend th^ir lives in luxurious jndulgence. But when we s^eak 
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vwm somethii^g more than the occupationtofthe 
t\\e loll that properly be- 
\or\gs to our respecUve caWrug?^ ; we mean that general process* 
of culture by which nVmcb soul, and body alhic are benefited 
we mean all that assiduous preparation and finish wltich c^’e- 
fully occupies the hours not devoted to amusement or repose. 
Our complex humanity has many sides, all of which demand 
our assiduous vigilance : this vigilance we' regard as part and 
parcel of our daily duty. 

In some such sense would labour seem to be regarded by • 
Carlyle in a well-known passage : — 

“Two men I honour,” he says, “and no third. First, the 
toilworn craftsman that with earth-made .iitiplement* labori- 
ously cofiqucrs the earth and makes her man’s. Venerable to 
me is the hard hand, crooked, coarse, wherein notwithstand- 
ing lies a cunning virtue, indefeasibly royal, as if the sceptre 
of this planet. . . . 'Foil on, toil on ; f/iou art in thy duty, be 
out of it who may ; thou toilest for the altog<?lher indispensable, 
for daily bread. 

“ A second man I honour, and still more highly ; him wlio 
is seen toiling for the spiritually indispensable, not daily bread, 
but the bread of life. Is not he too in his duty ; endeavouring 
towards inward harmony ; revealing this by act €)r by word, 
through all his outwjrcU endeavours, be thc)^high or low? 
Highest of all, when Ins outward and his inward endeavours 
are y)ne ; when we c:fii name hint, artist ; not earthly crafts- 
iltan only, but inspired thinker, who with heaven-made imple- 
ment conquers heaven fo^ us ! ” 

Here work is evicf<^ntly understood as synonymous wdth duty ; 
and^it is the influence of such work ii-^ its moral, si)iritual, in- 
tellectual, and even physical relation, which we have been 
anxious to '^et forth. We have soughf to establish th at the 
sublimest thing a man can do is to do Tis duty, wKeth«ig 
tike the soldiers on board the Birkenhead, he goes down into 
the deep to siivc tlie feeble, or whether he sits at the recei])t 
of custom unhoKOured and unknown. But taking work in its* 
more common and restricted meaning, as thQ^dai^y labour by 
which men earn their bread or attain <to jame, it becomes neces- 
sary for us, as we draw to a conclusion, to enu,jicia4e a caution. 
This, indeed, is implied in our remafks upon^uty, which we 
hav^'defined as the culture of ir^tellect, soul, and botjy— not of 
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one, 19ut of all three parts of our tripartite nature. Of intellec- 
tual labour it is possible to have too much. As neglect of the 
body in one sense involves fast living, so neglect of the body in 
another ^ense induces exhaustion and disease. In both cases 
the effect is the same, and the primary cause is the same. 'Ihe 
body has its rights, and these, we repeat, cannot be disre- 
garded in one way without mortal injury to the soul, or in 
another without fatal mischief to the mind. 

We must be on our guard against overwork. If we light a 
cfindje at both^end^ we may expect to burn it rapidly ; and as 
an overwrought brain tells upon the body, racking the nerves, 
checking the healthy action of the blood and liver, irritating 
the hcai*t, and disturbing the whole organisation, it cannot be 
matter of surprise that when one gives way the other should 
also succumb. Tlien the diseased frame reacts on the enfeebled 
intellect, and the victim., after •weeks or months of suffer- 
ing, sinks into a lyrcmature grave. Life at the present day is 
life at high pressure. In every sphere of human industry pre- 
vails a keen competition ; .and those who do not press forward 
are surely thrown out of the race. We are bound to an 
Ixion’s wheel which is ceaseless in its revolutions. In every 
profession the contest has, in the last few years, grown sharper 
and more ttimultuous ; the attack is fiercer; .the fight is hand- 
to-hand ; and %he number of thosef w#io fall has largely in- 
creased. Men make haste to get ric^i, or to keep up “a 
position,” or to found an •immense business, and hence, in 
spite of terrible examples and coiistan.t ^ 4 'arnings, they foil 
victims' to -’overwork. They endeavour 4o get out of brain 
. and body more than brain and body cr«n supply. There is ' 
a necessary limit to wholesome .effort, but they foolishly (Over- 
pass it. 

. W« do not tlnnk.tliat tins excess -is clue in many cases to an 
e:faggerated conception of the true aim and end of life. A 
Sahirday Rcvie7aer has condemned the worship of work for its 
own sake as almost as pernicious an extreme as the worship 
*of idlefiess. The latter worship has its* votaries still, bukwe 
doubt very muc4i wlieth^r the former has nwiy priests or dis- 
ciples. All conscientic^us* minds must be impressed with the 
reaso7iahlene^s (|^work, apd Avill recognise that identity between 
work Jnd duty on which we have already enlarged. They will 
feel the necessity of working ^vlhle it is yet day, and befoi^ tlie 
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night cometh ^Yhen no man can work. But they regarct work 
as a means to an cml Such, indeed, we take to be the light 
in which all men regard it. Unless influenced by some strong^ 
motive, or iron necessity, we strongly doubt whel^her men 
would incline to a life of industry. On the contrary, %e 
suspect that they have an inherent tendency towards a life of 
case; that work is as distasteful to them as to Tennyson’s 
Lotus Eaters ; and that all of us are prone in our heurt of 
hearts to cry — 

“ Why are we wei^lied upon with heaviness,** 

And uUcily con.sumed with sliar[) distress, 

While all thinj^s else have rest from weminess ? 

All thini^s have rest : why should wesioil alone, 

We only toil, who are the first of things, 

And make perpetual moan ? . . . 

Hateful is the dark blue sky, 

Vaulted o’er the dark blue sea. 

Death is the rest of life ; Ah, why 
Should life all labour be?” 

work because necessity, like the Old Man of tlic Sea en- 
throned on poor Sinbad’s shoulder, compels us to it, clings to 
us continually, and will not be denied. It is not the same 
necessity with all of us. It varies according to tjie workers 
aim, condition, cajxibilities. One may be fired with as rest- 
less a spirit of inquiry 5 s possessed Ulysses — 

“ Yearnintfin desire 
To follow knowledge like a sinking star, 

Bcyoifd the uliffost bound of human thought.” 

Another is impelled ky avarice; a third by love of excitement : 
a foift'th by a fear of poverty ; a fifili by <111 honest wish to make 
the best use of the talents with whitjJi .Providence has gifted 
him. Work is ‘‘the means” of a Rothschijd as of a 
(if a Ricardo as of a George Grote ; of a Faraday as of a Men- 
delssohn. Only how different the “ end ” ! 

But while contending that men work because they must, and 
not/rom any natliral desire for it, or any source of pleaf^ure in ’ 
it — so far at as the majority art concefnecK— we must 
still assert our opinion, that it carrfes^with it a blc!ising , for 
those who enter upon it in a right sj)irit. bblieve, with 

Hugh Miller, that eventually it proves to be in itself a delight 
md fn enjoyment. In our c#nviction^it is all th'at Hugh 
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Millef represented it to be — the best of teachers, \he noblest" 
^of schools ; a school in which the spirit of independence is 
^fostered, the ability of being useful developed, and the habit 
of persevering offort acquired. It has been said that the 
greatest productions of human genius were written, not for the 
sake of immortal fame, but to provide for some practical need, 
to supply some keenly felt commonplace want. Homer sang, 
it is suggested, partly to kindle the flame of patriotism in 
the hearts of his countrymen, partly to secure the day’s food 
afid tjie night’s^lodging, as he wandered along the shores of the 
blue Mediterranean. Shakespeare composed his Hamlet ” 
and his “ Othello,” not for glory, but to “ put money in his 
purse.” Hooke^s^reat work, the Ecclesiastical Polity,” was 
a concribution to the theological conflict of his age. * Burke’s 
masterpiece, with all its wealth of imagery, was intended to 
protect the British constitution •from the encroachments of 
the Revolutionary ^spirit. And James Watt invented the con- 
densing* engine because it oftered a prospect of honest gain. 
All this may be true enough ; the motive and the aim may in 
each case have been the motive aind tlie aim suggested ; but 
who can doubt that to each worker his work brought with it a 
moral and mental satisfaction. Had Homer no pleasure in 
his song?* Was Shakespeare conscious of no intellectual 
ecstasy when >embodying in death4ess, verse the dreams of 
Hamlet? Did not Hooker rejoice in the logical coherence 
of the grand argument he was building up in his stately pit>se ? 
Could Burke pen his glowing perio^ls and feel no stir of tfie 
heart, no fever of the brain? And had J*ames Watt no grati- 
fication in bringing to completeness his \^^onderful invention ? 

We are ready to admit that, as a rule, great men are seUlom 
conscious of any great iijipulse, unless a sense of duty may, as 
we think, be fitly ^ and truly so designated. Wt^lington won 
tlTe battle of Waterloo because it was his duty not to be beaten. 
When the defeat of Napoleon was assured, he exclaimecf, 
“Thank God I have met him !” and that was a'll. To return 
* to Jantes Watt and his achievement, he completed the con- 
densing steam-engine because it was the righj thing to do, and 
because, as he saw, it »’oTild be an improvement on the engine 
previously •infuse ; but we may be certain that no visions 
of Eftgland covered by a network of railways, or of great 
ships croBsiyg the ocean “ against wind and tide,” evei\ rose 
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\jpon his in/agination. sculptor of the matchless Apollo 

Belvedere — 

“ The lord of the unerring bow, 

The god of life, and goe^^y, and light, 'r. 

TVe 'awn'mbwTuawWnAbs arrayed, and brow 
M\ radtaut from b\s Uiumph in U\e fight,”— 


wrought his .masterpiece because in no other way could Jie ex- 
press the ideal beauty which he had conceived, and not from 
a conviction that to all time it would prove the cynosure of ad-* 
miring eyes. We do not say that the desire of fame is never an 
active motive wdth the >vorld’s workers. We know that Shake- 
S}.>eare could predict that nothing would Q.uflive his powerful 
rhyme ; ^and Horace exclaimed^ “ Exegi monumentum* acre 
perennius j” and Milton felt that his Paradise Lost ” was a 
work “ the world would not >yilling]y let die.’’ But we believe 
it very seldom exercises any dbect influence upon human 
labour. We believe that “no man w^as evef a great man who 
wanted to be one,” and that greatness is the unexpected result 
in most instances of long-continued patient toil. At the outset 
the aspirant had no conception of the height to which he 
would ultimately attain. 

Hie Rhodus ; hie salta. Do not wait for a change of cir- 
cumstances, but take tljem as tlicy are, and m^ke the best of 
them. “ This saying,” observes a writer in “ Guesses at Truth,” 

“ wliich was meant to^hame a braggart, will admit of a very 
diTferent and profounder ai)plication. Goethe has changed 
the postulate of Archimedes, 6^/7'e me a standitig^plaK^, and 

will move the world^ into tlie precejat, Alake good thy stand- 
ing pjace, and move the world. This i^j what he did tlirough- 
out his life. So, too, was it that Luther moved tlie world, not 
by waiting fcr a favourable opportunify, but by doing his 
^ daily work, by doing God’s will day by day, without thinking 
oT looking beyond. We ought not to linger in inaction until 
Blucher comes up, but, the moment we catch sight of him in 
the distance, to w.se and charge. Hercules musT go ta> Atlas * 
and1:ake his load off his shoulders per^^rce.” * , 

And it is in tTiis spirit that the be^t work will always be* 
done. It is patient and well-regulated industry tlmt wins the 
race, and not spasmodic effort ; not Violent exertion at the 
f outse|, to be followed by prematyre exhaustion before, the road 
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to thogoal has been half accomplished. It is no*t overwork' 
that wins^ success, but adequate work. And overwork for 
what? lo heap up money, to gain a high social position, to 
\u\y houses and lands j are these worthy objects for immortal 
souls ? What can be more deplorable than to sacrihce life 
and love at shrines such as these ? What can be more foolish 
than to substitute, for the work that strengthens, invigorates, 
and cjieers, the toil that harasses, and tortures, and kills ? 
When John Leyden, poet and scholar, was warned by his 
physician of the certain ruin that would ensue if he persisted in 
his excessive study, he replied, “Whether I am to live or die, 
the wheel must go round to the last. I may perish in the 
attempt^ but if L die without surpassing Sir William Jones a 
hundi^dfold in Oriental learning, let never a tear for* me pro- 
fane the eye of a Borderer.” Poor, foolish enthusiast ! He 
fell at thirty-six, and tints deprived himself and the world of 
many years of useful labour. We know of nothing more pain- 
ful in all literature than Lockhart’s narrative of the last days 
of Sir Walter Scott, who as surely killed himself by overwork 
as any suicide by poison or the razor. Writing in January, 
1825, the biographer says, “Here I must drop the curtain on 
a scene and period of unclouded prosperity and splendour. 
The nnifflec^ drum is in prospect.” Thenceforward the beat 
of that drum g^ew louder and louder. ^The brain ceased to 
answer to the demand of the strong will. The exhausted in- 
tellect could be made to yield little mole. Work was dftne, 
Init it was poor work, and it was d^ne at frightful cost. An 
apoplectic gttack in February, 1830, was first revenge of 
overstrained nature,. The great noveyst disregarded the 
warning, and thinking l^e had recovered his health, resiujied 
his task with his old diHgence. But alas, not with his old 
success. How vast tlie interval between “ Old •Mortality ” 
and “ Castle DangeVoiis I ” Repeated attacks of apoplexy or 
palsy followed, and the poor sufferer was at length compelled 
to lay aside his pen for ever. After a voyage to Italy, he 
^•eturne«l to Abbotsford a paralytic wreck, an4 in a condiyon 
oj* semi-unepnsoiousnes^ He was only in his sixty-second 
year whea he died, smi^tc^ down by overwork. What a con- 
trast with t]ife ^t years of Goethe ! The grand old German, 
thouglf a constant thinker and active toiler, reached the age 
of eighty^hrge, retaining his , intellectual forces unimpaired ' 
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to tVie vcT^ last. Down to witliln four years of his detith he 
l\ve pwh\\eat\OTv of h\s “ Kunst und Alterthum.” 
He was eighty-one when he received every morning a music- 
lesson. “ This consisted in Mendelssohn playing to him for** 
an hour pieces by all the great composers in chronological 
order, and then explaining what each had done to further the 
art. All the while he would sit in a dark corner like a Jupiter 
Tonans, with his old eyes flashing fire. At first he would not 
venture on Jleethoven at all. But when Felix declared he 
could not help it, and played the first jnovement of the ’C 
Minor Symphony, he remarked, ‘That causes no emotio*n ; it 
is only astonishing and grandiose,’ ” and in this way the octo- 
genarian studied and criticised with the •^keenest perception 
the great works of the greatest masters, incidentally i:/roving 
that labour does not kill, unless it is an excessive, ill-regulated, 
grinding, and worrying labour. So, too, Newton was in his 
eighty-fifth year when he died, and yet to the last enjoyed 
those faculties entire which had discoverecl, we might almost 
say, the secret of the universe, and opened up and explored 
new tracts of science. Montesquieu lived a life of unremitting 
industry, yet he reached his sixty-eighth year, and his last 
words bore witness to the soundness of his judgment. “ Sir,” 
said the cure who prayed by his bedside, “ you* understand 
how great God is?” , “¥es,” was the reply, ^ and how little 
man is !” These men acted on the principle of the German 
c^aje, “ Ohne hast, ohne rast,”— .without haste and without 
rest. Oxenstjerna, the ijlustrious Swedish statesman, whose* 
career contradicted his own maxim (“ Quantillrt pwidentia 
homines regantur ”)^livcd to be eighty-one, yet he had never 
kno*vn what idleness meant. Quesnel was in his eighty-sixth 
year when he died, closing by a pea^ceful death a life which 
had been ^ftsidiiously devoted to study. We might multiply 
examples until the reader was weary ; but enough has bc^n 
said to show the healthfulness of work, which, indeed, rescued 
Cowperfrom hypochondriacal despondency, and preserved the 
intellect of Burton, <he author of the “Anatomy of®Melan- 
choly.” 

It is related ot Sir Philip Sydney tbat, when at Frankfort, 
he was cautioned by the celebrated printer, -•Lar?quet, to be 
careful of his health during his stu3ies, “ lest he should re- 
semble a traveller who, during a long journey, attends to him- 
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self, btvt not to his horsp ” a« ^ • a 

^text thus afforded discourses wisely:-™"'"'''' 

^ When wilt professional men, business men, and scholars,” 
ne says, ^ act upen this homely but sensible advice ? What can 
beanore absurd than the conduct of a traveller who, having a 
journey of five hundred miles to accomplish, which he can 
rightly perform only at the rate of fifty miles a day, lashes his 
horse jnto a speed of a hundred at the risk of breaking him 
down in mid-journey ? We know that excuses are sometimes 
advanced for this deplorable insanity. We are told that it is 
inevifable that it must be done. We are well aware tliat the 
poor bond-slave of business pretends tliat lie mus^ overdraw 
ns bank account 'vith nature, though every draft will have 
ultim^ftely to be repaid with compound interest, in order to 
maintain his position in society or on ^Change, and that the 
intellectual slave, besides this reason, will plead the deep 
enjoyment he finds in unceasing work or study. But it is 
deplorable for any man to urge that he i'?. compelled to maintain 
a particular status in society, that he must move in this or that 
circle, that he must challenge this or that degree of respect 
from those around him. This is the argument by which so 
many dishonest bankers, and insolvent merchants, and default- 
ing speculaeors, have sought to extenuate their crimes. Under- 
lying all these/i pretences we see a "miserable and degradino- 
vanity, a silly fear of an imaginary Mrs. Grundy, or a 1 o\a^ 
pitiful, servile ambition j and he who, to gratify either weak- 
ness, deliberately overtasks his bof^ily and mental energies 
year a^ter i^ear, must not be surprised if„li\e Dean Swift, he 
. suddenly find himself ‘ dying a top,’ or ijf' the verdict of the 
public should be, when the weary spirit has fled from, the 
weary body, a oi ^tnlful suicide:^ 

Occasionally the man of business is honest, a^d acknow- 
ledges that his life is a slavery, that he lives without leisure 
and without peace ; but he adds that all this unrelaxing and 
^absorbing labour is but tetuporary ; that as soon as he has 
earned^a competency, or gained the object h^ covets, he ^ill 
^adly slacken tke reins <ind moderate his pai^e. He tells you 
that he longs for rest ; ^h!lt his harassing toil, and his gnawing 
anxieties, thfb kiain-work which chills his heart, the consuming 
thoughts that dog him to his liome, haunt his fireside, and 
gibber ar^ui^d his bed, are CKidured and endurable only in 
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' consider atv!)i\ of a future^ when he will repose under the 
shade of his own fig-tree. But that future never comes. Life 
slips away while the poor fool is dreaming of the time when he 
will really Life glides past with the; silent flow of a 

copious stream, and carries with it all its opportunities of 
liome-happiness and lettered leisure, all its resting-places for 
calm reflection and quiet thought. To such an one how dread 
will be the Master’s question, What hast thou done whh the 
talents I gave to thee?'’ Days and nights sacrificed to 
“ business,” to “money-getting,” to the acquisition of a fortune, 
to the maintenance of “ appearances,” or to the gratification 
of intellectual ambition: will these be a satisfactory answer ? 
Oh, tlie pity of it when men are thus led., astray by a will-o’- 
the-wisp* which draws them onward and onward until they 
sink overwhelmed in a slough of despond ! It is seldom that 
we hear of men ovcrworking,thcmsclves for the sake of others ; 
they are impelled to this suicidal career by desire of fame or 
greed of gain, “ For a hundred men,” says Sir Arthur Helps, 
“ whose appetite for work can be driven on by vanity, avarice, 
ambition, ora mistaken notion of advancing their families, there 
is about one who is desirous of expanding his own nature and the 
nature of others in all directions, of cultivating many pursuits, 
of bringing liimself and those around him in contact with the 
universe on many points, ^of being a man and ^^-ot a machine.” 

“You want to double your riches,” says the elder Hare, 
“ arM without gamblii^g or stockjobbing. S/mre it. Whether_ 
it*be material or intellect^ial, its rapid increase will amaze you. 
What would the sup have been had he folded himself up in 
darkness ? vSurely h(j would have gone out. So would Socrates. 
I'hij road to wealth seems to have be^n discovered near three 
thousand years ago. At least it was kjiown to Hesiod, and has 
been recomfnended by him in the one precious line he has left 
us. But even he complains of the poets who did not know that 
fialf is more than the whole. And ever since, though mankind 
have always been in full chase after riches, though they have 
notjeared to follow Columbus and Gama in chase of it,'though 
they have waded^through blood, and crept through falsehood, 
and trampled on’their own hearts, ancj been ready to ride on 
a broomstick in chase of it, very few have cyei taken this 
road, albeit the easiest, the shortest, and the surest.” As St, 
Bernard says, some men seekcknowledge in order to build 
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thems«ilves^up {cedijicari)^ and this is selfishness p and some ’ 
in order to build others up, and this is charity. But how few 
are animated by that Christian motive which is the inspira- 
tion of all good deeds I 

'i 

At the bottom of the overwork-madness lies a mistaken 
conception of duty, a false tlieory of life. We have shown 
that a true sense of duty would render overwork impossible, 
because it engages the worker to pay due attention to his 
physical health and the needs of his soul. In like manner, a 
right Ymderstanding 'of the uses and meaning of life presup- 
poses the equal cultivation of all our faculties. So live here 
that ye ;nay live' h,ereafter — that is the Christian principle. 
Sir II(f^nry Taylor puts some wise words into tlie moudi of his 
hero, Philip von Artevelde, when he makes him say — 

“ All my life long 

I have beheld with most respect the man 

Wlio knew himself and knew the ways before him, 

And from among them chose considerately, 

And, leaving chosen, with a steadfast mind 
Pursued his purpose.” 

Unquestionably it is well for a man to form his own theory 
of life, adapting it to his means, his circumstances, his capa- 
bilities j and wl>on that theory is chosen, success can be attained 
only by a close adherence to it. But oh ! beware that you do 
not deceive yourself, or suffttr others to (feceive you. Let your 
theory be one of which your conscience approves, of which 
Heavei% wili approve. Let it not be tlie money-maker’s theory, 
or that of the slave of fashion, or that of the votary of specula- 
tion, or that of the ardent worshipper of litlle things. Wheiher 
you are a man of business or a professional man, merchant or 
shopkeeper, soldier or divine, trader or statesma'n, let your 
theory be the loftiek possible, and live up to it. The higher 
your aim, the higher will be your attainment. ‘‘That man has 
had a liberal education,” says Professor Huxley, “ who has 
^een s« trained in youth that the body is tl:*e ready servttnt 
o/ his will, iind does witli ease and pleasure all the work that 
as a meciianism it is capable of ; whose intellect is a clear, 
cold, logic e^igme, with all its parts of equal strength, and in 
smooth workm^'order ; r&ady, like a steam-engine, to be turned 
to any kiiksi of work, and spiivthe gossamers as well as forge 
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nhe ancho«5 of the mind ; 'whose mind is stored with acknow- 
ledge of the great and fundamental truths of nature, and of the 
laws of her operations ; one who, no stern ascetic, is full 
of life and fire, but whose passions are trained to come to heel 
by a vigorous will, the servant of a tender conscieifce ; who 
has learned to love all beauty, whether of nature or art, to hate 
all vileness, and to respect others as himself/^ Here we have 
presented almost the ideal man, and the writer’s theory might 
seem to outline almost the ideal life. But look into it a little 
closer, and you become aware of a grave defect. Without 
faith in God, how can any theory of life' be Complete P Or 
how can it win the Divine satisfaction if in it no place be 
found for the observance of the two great'^commandmcnts ? 
The conscience will not be tender that is not kept in obedi- 
ence to God’s laws ; and the life tliat ignores them must be 
as imperfect in practice as \n conception. Says Mr. Aubery 
de Vere — 

“ God made man’s life ; it is a holy thing ! 

What constitutes that life? The virtues, first ; 

Tliat sisterhood divine, brighter than stars, 

And diverse more tlian stars, tlian gems, than blossoms ; 

The virtues are our life in essence. Next, 

'I'liose household ties whicli image ties celestial 
I.astly, life’s blessed sorrows. They alone 
Rehearse the I\ran of Sorrows ; tliey alone 
Fit us for life with Him.” 

The poet’s ideal is a noble one,' and if we lived up to it, 
we should face the futuiT with hopeful courage and prayerful 
confidence. Contiast it with the ideal indicated in the 
millionaire Girard’s ^favourite maxim (and a man is known 
by fne proverbs he repeats !), “ Take* care of the cents, and 
the dollars ^ill take care of themseWe^ ! ” Contrast it with 
Magliabecchi’s, who wasted his existence within the four walls 
of his library. Or with Astor’s, w'ho used to say that a man 
wishing to be rich, and having saved two tliousand dollars, 
liad won half thp battle ; life to him evidently presenting itself 
as & game of speculation, in which one’s wdiole thoughts should 
be directed to securing the best cards. So Mr. Freedley has 
laid down as a law that habits of business include six qualities : 
industry, arrangement, calculation, t prudenevi, punctuality, 
and perseverance. Excellent (jualities; but are these all? Is 
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not truthfulness necessary, nor roverence, nor prjiyerfulness, 
nor benevolence ? Surely the life-theory of the man of busi- 
ness would be grievously defective if it were summed up in the 
-exercise of the ordinary virtues. ‘‘ Are you industrious?’^ says 
Mr. Frealleyj ‘‘'are you methodical? are you calculating? 
are you prudent? are you punctual? are you persevering? If 
so, you possess w'hat is known by the familiar term, habits of 
business. It is not the possession of any one of these qualities 
in perfection, nor the occasional exercise of them by fits and 
starts, as it is called, that will constitute a man of business ; 
but A is the possession of them all in an equal degree, an(i 
their continuous exercise as habits, that give reputation and 
constitute ability.” And is nothing more needed? What a 
counting-house eidolon of life is here depicted ! No room, 
apparently, for charity, for kindly feeling, for the sweet humani- 
ties and graces of the Christian character. The life-theory of 
the man of business is to be baseef on a selfish consideration of 
selfish interests. Happily our greatest men of business have 
never acted on such a theory. 

We shall be asked, perhaps, in what way the worker may com- 
bine the preservation of his health with due attention to the re- 
quirements of his occupation. The answer has been already 
given; by takipg heed of the commqn laws of health. Brain- 
work must be tounteracted by exercisd in the open air. No 
attempt must be made to stimulate the jaded system by recourse 
4o alcoholic liquor. Nor is any form of excitement other thah 
hurtful ^or an intellect fatigued by constant labour. After all, 
it is easy to find wholesome amusement, '* such as music or 
gardening, a game at ‘cricket in summer, ’’an indoor game in 
winter ; or cheerful tallc with friends, or a romp with 'the 
children, or an hour’s peilisal of a good novel. For ourselves, 
\v<i believe that change of occupation is a relief and a relaxa- 
tion. We do not recommend enforced idleness ; it wearieJi 
and depresses. An active mind, accustomed to an industrious 
^mploy^rent of its faculties, is utterly uiw^ble {o stop thinking. 
The proper course is to divert its energies from its usual purs^iit 
ifi favour of some less abseg-bing object. Mr. Gladstone and the 
late Lord D^wb^ whenVeary with the cares of statesmanship, 
have f^und res^and reertation in translating Homer. George 
Stephenson turned from the details of railway construction to 
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"the cultivation of grapes iO-nd peaches. Sir Jolin Lufcbock, 
the well-known banker, amuses his leisure with speculations on 
“ Prehistoric Man.” We know an eminent physician who 
relieves his mind, when he is oppressed with the burden of 
several delicate cases, by the perusal of the lighter- monthly 
magazines. And we have heard of a profound scholar, who, 
at the first symptom of brain- weariness, rushes off to the 
theatre. 

How many hours a day may be given with safety to intellec- 
tual labour it is difficult to state. Each man should be able 
by experience, and by careful study of hifiiselfi to fix hL own 
limit. Much will depend on a man’s physical health, much 
on the nature of the occupation, much on ji" man’s re, serve of 
force an'd elasticity of nerve. For authors and journalists, 
seven hours a day seem to us to constitute the maximum, and 
these should be balanced by an equal amount of sleep. But 
just as we are sure that few can go beyond this limit with 
safety, so are we sure that many cannot reach it if the labour 
be continued day after day throughout the year. We shall be 
told, of course, of what is done by statesmen and judges ; but 
we do not believe that, in reality, they give seven hours a day 
throughout the year to the same form of intellectual employ- 
ment. Their work involves a constant variety. The state.s- 
man goes from his officiafiduties to the House, and thence to 
some reception. He sees deputations ; he reads or writes 
despatches. He enjoys his vacations at Easter and Whitsun- 
tiVle, and his holiday by the sea or on the moors when Parlia- 
ment rises. And* the same may be said of our judges. Yet 
sometimes they do break down, tliougli seasoned, as it were, 
by [ong habit ; and'' the world is called upon to mourn the 
premature deaths of men like Sir George Cornewall Lewis and 
Mr. Justice AVilles. 

This part of our subject may fitly conclude with some plai.n, 
manly words of the late George Dawson : — 

Is it a man's duty to scrape and rake, to toil and strive, to 
dig and drag alLand .everything together, so that his children 
shaft have so much more than anybodv else’s children ? 

Is it a many's duty so to heap ?ip wealth for them as to 
effectually prevent their being useful 'to the^stat.e, useful to 
their generation, useful to their friehds, or userid to iithem- 
seives? Certainly not. 
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‘‘ If) it a man’s duty to worry afld work, to busfle and burn, 
to agonise and fret, to covet and scheme, that he may have 
his name written on the scroll of fame? 

“The writing-in the Lamb’s Book of Life gives to that 
qi^estioif an answer which there is no gainsaying. 

“ But, if ‘ duty ’ consist in the doing of appointed work, in 
the humble acts of a humble life, in the commonplace of exis- 
tence, in eating and drinking, in speaking and thinking, in 
rejoicing and sorrowing, — then, that duty faithfully done should 
b)e the preparation for the better doing of further work in this 
worlfl, and in fhe w*orld to come/’ 

As tQ the secr^tfDf success in life, different authorities have 
delivered widely differing opinions : sometimes in language as 
oracular and obscure as the Pythian utterances at Delphi \ some- 
times in words as clear and dogmatic as the rules of Bindley 
Murray, The “ secret” as told by, let us say, a Carlyle, is by no 
means identical with tlie “ secret ” as explained by, let us say, 
a Rothschild. The “ secret ” set before the world by the Chris- 
tian Kvangelists is absolutely antagonistic to the “ secret ” 
expounded by the modern E])icurean. No doubt, with the 
majority of men, a Rothschild’s view will carry infinitely 
greater weight than an Apostle’s. Mr. A. T. Stewart, the late 
millionaire of ^ew York, was of o^)iyion that “no abilities, 
however splendid, could command success without intense 
labour and persevering a^>plication.” *John Randolph,* J;he 
•American statesman, sarcastically j-emarked that the philo- 
sopher’ji st(jne was found in four short word^*of homely English, 
“ Pay as you go ! ” jVIeyer Amschcl, the founder of the house 
of Rothschild, declared J;hat the secret of success was embo^lied 
in the four following rules : — i. “ I combined,” he says, “ three 
profits. I made the fnanufacturer my customer, find the one 
I bought of my customer j that is, I supplied the manufacture^ 
with raw materials and dyes, on each of which I made a profit, 
and took his manufactured goods, which I sold at a profit, and 
^hus combined three profits. 2. Make a bar^in at once. Be 
an offhandqd n^n. 3.^Never have anything to do with an 
unlucky man or place.^ i have seen many clever men who 
had not sh»es^ their feet. I never act with them. Their 
advicelsounds very well, •but fate is against them ; they cannot 
get on Uiemselves, how can fthey do good to me ? 4. Be 
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.itious ani bold. It requires a great deal of boldness^nd a 
^at deal of caution to make a great fortune ; and when you 
ve got it, it requires ten times as much wit to keep it.” 
hether a strict observance of these rules would make a man - 
ealthy, ^Ye are not prepared to say ; but we are sure •it w'ould 
.ake \V\m selhsb. Let us go a little further, however, "fhe 
Lou. ^o\\u YreecWey’s secret of success docs not seem to us in 
oppos\t\or\ to our own advice. He says : “ observations , 
through hfe satisfy me that at least nine-tenths of those* most 
successful in business start in life without any reliance except 
upon their own heads and hands — hoe thefr roiv Jrcmi the 
jump'' But this may be qualified by a caution from Sir Arthur 
Helps*. “Be not over-choice in looking ofit for wl^at may 
exactly stiit you ; but rather be ready to adopt any oppgrtuni- 
ties that occur. Fortune does not stoop to take any one up. 
Favourable opportunities will not happen precisely in the way 
you imagined. Nothing does.” It may be that we may learn 
something from the following sketch of a once active and 
intelligent member of Parliament, Mr. Edward Baines, the pro- 
prietor of the “ Leeds Mercury.” After receiving an ordinary 
school education, he was apprenticed to a printer, who was 
stimulated by the excited political condition of the country at 
the epoch of the French Revolution to publish a newspaper of 
liberal views. Young B;ynes, full of energy, and industrious 
to the core, removed to Leeds before the expiration of his 
apgienticeship in ord^r to gain a more thorough knowledge of 
his craft. He entered the town poor and friendless ; but his per- 
severance and his ititegrit^, combined with his political Liberal- 
, ism, soon made him known to men of influence ; and, having 
conynenced busines? on Iiis own account* tliey assisted him to 
purcliase the “Leeds Mercury.” This was in tlie year 1804. 
It was then^i weekly paper, with a vefy limited circulation, and 
was confined to tlie mere record of local anil other intelligence, 
with a column or two of advertisements. No leading articles 
were given ; and it made no pretensions either to guide or 
represent the ojiinion^ of the community. Mr. Baineg imme-. 
diately addressed himself to the work of making his paper a 
rnedium of sound*political teaching, ^and, in spite of diflficifl- 
ties, he succeeded in establishing it bn a basis equally wide 
and permanent. For nearly half a ce«itury itsl^gorous ^pport 
was given to any measure whicl^ would benefit the condition of 
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the \¥Orking classes and elevate tl^e tone of society. In 1834 
the services of its proprietor and his personal work and inde- 
pendence were recognised by his election as member of Parlia- 
ment for Leeds, .and he held his seat until 1841, when ill-health 
cc^mpelfed him to retire. He died in 1848, in his seventy- 
fifth year. 

A biographical writer says of him : ‘‘ In his attendance on 
parochial business he was as regular and punctual as in his 
attendance on his own business, and the same may be observed 
•of all his public duties. Whatever he undertook he followed 
up A^ith heart*; he gave his whole mind to the carrying of it 
out, and his duty was his pleasure. Yet it was never felt that 
he wa% impati^rUy driving, still less that what he did was 
promoted by a love of power or influence. No one*did more 
with less display. neither courted prominence nor shrank 
from it. To induce him to work, it was never necessary that 
he should be first horse in the team. Nor were his virtues 
ever pushed to extremes. He was firm without sternness, 
candid without rudeness, conciliatory without obsequiousness 
or fijiesse^ methodical without rigour, deliberate without undue 
slowness or indecision.’'' These are the qualities which ensured 
Edward Baines's property ; and they indicate a course of 
action and«a line of conduct infinitely more laudable than that 
of the foundetof the house of Ro^th^child. Baines did not 
think that selfTielp shut out the idea of benevolence ; that the 
man who heli)ed himself ^vas never to lielp others. Mut^ of 
*his life was devoted to the assistance of that class whom Meyer 
RothscJnkkwas fain to pass by — the unlucky. 

When John Hunter was asked to communicate the secret of 
his success, he replied My rule is, deUberately to consider, 
before I commence, whether the thing be practicable. If it be 
not practicable, I do not attempt it. If it be pracflcable, I can 
aecomplish it if I giVe sufficient pains to it ; and having begur^ 
I never stop till the thing is done. To this rule I owe all my 
success.” Again, Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton *said : — “ The 
•longer 4 live, the more I am certain tln>t the»great differqpce 
l^etween meji, between ^le feeble and the pjDwerful, the great 
and the insignificant, is*energy, invincible determination, a 
purpose weH l^ed, ana then death or victory. That quality 
will dJ anything that caifbe done in this world, and no talents, 
no circuBiStances, no opportunities, will make a two-legged 
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creature a mm witliout it.** ’After all, at the bottom of ^these 
various counsels, we seem to see one great underlying principle, 
that of perseverance, which, of course, is identical with energy 
and industry. When Napoleon was asked by the Cz^ir Alex- 
ander to what he attributed his marvellous good fortune, he 
answered — “ To perseverance in pursuing it.’* Benjamin 
Franklin’s advice was generally low-toned, but it was always 
practical, and it would be difticult to utter more sound .sense 
on any subject than he has put into the mouth of ‘‘Poor 
Richard ” on this subject. “ ‘ Industry, imd not wish,’ ” he 
says, “ ‘ and he that lives upon hope will die fasting. 1 nere 
are no gains without pains ; then help hands, for I have no 
lands,’ or. if I have, they are smartly taxed. « ^He that^hath a 
trade hath an estate; and he that hath a calling hath an -office 
of profit and honour,’ as poor Richard says ; but then the trade 
must be worked at, and thctcalling well followed, or neither 
the estate nor the office will enable us to pay our taxes. If we 
are industrious, we shall never starve ; for ‘ at the working-man’s 
home hunger looks in, but does not enter.’ Nor will the bailiff* 
or the constable enter ; for ‘ industry pays debts, while despair 
increaseth them.’ What though you have found no treasure, 
nor has any rich relation left you a legacy, ‘ diligence is the 
mother of good luck, and God gives all things to industry. 
Then plough deep whil^ sluggards sleep, and yyon shall have 
corn to sell and to keep.’ Work while it is called to-day, for 
yoi^ Icnovv not how much you may be hindered to-morrow. 
‘ One to-day is worth two to morrows,’ as poor Richard says ; 
and further, ‘ never*^eave that till to-morrow which you «can do 
to-day.’ If you were, a servant, would yoir not be ashamed that 
a good master should catch you idle ? ^ Are you then your own 
master? Be ashamed to catch yoursplf idle, when there is so 
much to be S;lone for yourself, your family, your country, and 
);our king. Handle your tools without mittens ; remember 
that ‘ the cat in gloves catches no mice,’ as poor Richard says. 
It is true there is much to be done, and perhaps you are weak- 
han^led ; but sti(*k to k steadily, and you will see great •effects ; 
for ‘ constant dropping wears away stpnes ; a^id by diligence 
and patience the worm ate in two thd enable ; and little strokes 
fell great oaks.’ ’’ All this worldly wisdom, hQwe/er, may be 
summed up in Josiah Wedgwood’s elmfith coi^nnandmwnt : — 
“ Thou shalt not be idle.” 
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JoJin Foster tells the story of a* young man whft, in the wil^ 
revelry of two or three years, had exhausted a large patrimony 
and reduced himself to absolute want. Then came, as always 
does come, repentance. Fortunately for him, however, it was 
aij active and practical repentance ; not that weak and wretched 
remorse which sits with folded hands sighing and wailing, but 
makes no attempt to retrieve the past or undo what has been 
foolishly done. The young man, while out wandering, came to 
the head of an eminence which overlooked the estates that 
had until lately owned him as lord. There he sat down ; and 
remflined lost in thought for several hours, at the end of which 
he sprang from the ground with a vehement, exulting emotion. 
He had formed ^1 t(C resolution that these fair lands should be 
his again ; he had formed his plan too, which he began to 
execute without loss of time. Walking hastily forward, he 
determined to seize the very first^pportunity, however humble, 
of gaming any money, though it were ever so despicable a trifle, 
and resolved absolutely not to spend, unless compelled, a 
farthing of whatever he might obtain. 

The first object tliat attracted his attention was a heap of 
coals which had been deposited on the pavement in front of a 
house. He offered to shovel or wheel them into the place 
where they were to be stowed, and his offer was accepted. 
He received few pence in return J'or his service; and, in 
pursuance of the economical part of his plan, solicited and 
obtained a small gratuity«of meat and (frink. He then Mt^ked 
’out for another opportunity; and, jj'ith indefatigable persever- 
ance, went through a succession of almost,^ervile employments 
in different places, of longer or shorter ^luration, still scvupu-* 
lously avoiding, as far q.s possible, the expenditure of a p^^nny. 
Fie promptly seized ev^ry occasion which could further his 
design, and paid no attention to the meanness (9f occupation 
cff appearance. By this method, followed out with extraordinary 
diligence arfd tenacity, he had earned, after a considerable 
time, money enough to purchase, in order to sell again, a few 
cattle,*the value of which he had taken pains to unders^nd. 
3peedily but c»utiousl)i he turned his first^gains into second 
advantages; retained , without a single deviation his extreme 
parsimony* jyid then, by degrees, made his way onward to 
large! transactions ana incipient wealth. “I did not hear,” 
says Foster, or have forgotten the continued career of his life ; 
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but the result was, that he mbre than recovered his lost pcsses- 
^\ous, aivd died an luvelerate miser, worth ;£6o,ooo. I have 
a\wa\s lecoWecVed lb\s as a signal instance, thoug,h in an unfor- 
tunate and ignoble direction, of decisive character, and of the 
extraordinary effect which, according to general laws, belongs 
to the strongest form of such a character.” 

Lord Lytton writes,— and here we may remark that almost 
all the heroes of this novelist are very models and patterns of 
j^erseverance, — There lives not a man on earth out of a 
lunatic asylum, who has not in him the power to do good. ' 
What can writers, haranguers, or speculators do more than that ? 
Have you ever entered a cottage, ever traveljed in a coach, 
ever talked with a peasant in the field, or ’loitered ^vith a 
mechanic at the town, and not found that each of these ‘men 
had a talent you had not, knew some things you knew not ? 
The most useless creature that ever yawned at a club, or 
counted the vermin on his rags under the siyi of Calabria, has 
no excuse for want of intellect. What men want is not talent, 
it is purpose ; in other words, not the power to achieve, but 
i/tc will to labour 

Do not think, O reader, that success in life is to be won by 
any spell or charm which dispenses with the necessity of work. 
Do not believe that the Barings, and the Gurney^, and the 
Childs, and the Cunards^%havc possessed any ma^ic formula for 
discovering the philosopher’s stone. Tut to each of these the 
que^t^on, “ How did you get on in the world ? ” or “ How shall 
/get on in the worl^?” ai^d though the answers may differ in 
words, they will be identical in substance. There \i nc' royal 
•road to success. Thf temple of Fortune j-s accessible only by 
a steep, rugged, and difficult path, ups* which you must drag 
yourself, like pilgrims up the Seala .^au/a of Rome, on your 
knees. The*ascent must be foot by foot, nay, inch by inch ; 
ayd will test your powers of patience and endurance to th'b 
uttermost. Said one man to another, “ I wish I was as 
lucky as you are.’’ “ You mean,” was the reply, “ as willing to 
worli and wait.” •We ifiay be reminded of Coesar’s spc^ech to 
the pilot in tlie stoyn, “ Ccesarem portas^t fortw^amffusP Ay,» 
and so the pilot did ; for Caesar’s fortfins was in himsdf^ in his 
capacity, his force of character his resistless en^ng/, his deter- 
mination to be foremost. Napoleon’s belief in his star df‘J not 
prevent him from carefullyplanniftgthe details of his ct^npaigns, 
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and ^devoting all his powers to* the accomplislTiiient of any 
object he had in view. 

But have written this volume in order to unfold the Secret 
oS Success, and we shall have written in vain if by this time 
the reader has not grasped it. To our thinking it is a secret 
easily guessed — a secret which the life of every great and 
good man reveals ; neither less nor more than “doing one’s 
duty.’’ But though the secret be so simple, it is by no means 
easily applied. \ye may know it thoroughly, and yet not 
profit by it, fike the magicians who professed to have dis- 
covered the secret of immortal life, and died in the flush of 
manhciod ! Is ‘tliere anything harder than doing one’s duty ? 
What a demand it makes upon all our faculties ! * How we 
must be content to strive, and bear, and insist ; to submit 
to the sternest self-discipline, to practise the most rigorous 
self-reliance ! and after all, we shall fail — fail egregiously — 
unless we enter on the task in humble imitation of the example 
of Christ, and with a strong resolve to walk in His footsteps. 

Here, however, another question forces itself upon our con- 
sideration. We have said much about the “ secret ” of success ; 
but what do we mean by “ success ” ? The phrase, “ success in 
life,” has a very different signification for different minds. To 
one it repres^ts a large account at4u^ banker’s ; to another, a 
comfortable estate, enclosed in its own “ ring fence ; ” to 
another, a high place in society 3 to ye! another, a title ^r an 
office ; and to a fiftli, the trumpet-^voice of fame. It wifi be 
modi^ed ilso by the measure of our asp^tions and our sense 
of our opportunities.^ So that success yi life to some will bq 
embodied in the poet’§ modest ambition — 

“ I often wish that I had clear, 

Fur life, three hundred pounds a year ; 

to Others it will not fall short of a capital of a quarter of a 
million. We suppose that by nine men out often it is identi- 
fied, in some way or other, and in a. large. or limited sense, 
with inone^'-geiiing. J^ow, we do not profess the assump- 
tion of a tone of extravagant morality, anfi we shall not pour 
upon moneyijetting a flood of indiscriminate censure. On 
this j:)oint we mave already hazarded our opinion. It is right 
enougl«nd honourable enough for a man to covet an inde# 
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fJendent position, such as x>rAy money can secure. Money as 
an end is a serious evil, as a means to an end it is a splendid 
good. Of course Diogenes despised money ; but then you 
and I, reader, despise Diogenes. We do not ihink it a good 
thing to live in a tub, or a great thing to wear a cloak wuh 
more holes in it than substance. God forbid that we should 
work for money alone, for money as the great aim and object 
of life ; but God forbid that we should stoop to the pride of 
humility which rails at it as dross, and pretends that true hap- 
piness Vies in the lap of poverty. It seems to us very com- 
mendahie in a yoving man to resolve upon ecfrning a c*om- 
petence, if he can make up his mind as to what is a com- 
petence, and keep his desires under stringei^t controlf^ But 
for a maif who gives up his nights and days, his heart” and 
soul, to the acquisition of a larger fortune than his neighbours, 
we feel the most supreme contempt. The man whose aspira- 
tions point to money, and his thoughts to money, and his feel- 
ings to money, and his affections to money, 'may God forgive, 
for he will have need of forgiveness 1 

Is it good to strive for success ? We will answer this ques- 
tion by another, Is a man happier for failure ? Is he morally 
or intellectually better? No ; if we do our work wkh all our 
lieart, and all our mind, and all our strength, we^have a right 
to hope that it will meet with its due reward. If Palissy, after 
all hia trials, after all hiS; sacrifices, had not succeeded in dis- 
cove*ring the secret of enamelled ware, would not his life, from 
his own point of vief/, have been irrecoverably wasti^d ? ♦That 
js it; failure generally means waste — wastaof time, and effort, 
and Ijope ; and hummi life can afford ,nb such waste. And 
the soul, smarting with the sense of this vain expenditure, is 
apt to conceive of the world a gloomy picture, which shadows 
all its enjoyments, represses its aspirations,’weakens its ener* 
gi^s. In its disconsolateness it exclaims — 

This world, which seems 
So various, so beautiful, so ncv\^ 

Hath rf^ally neither joy, nor Uve. nor light. 

Nor certitude, nor peace, nor hefp for pain; 

And we are here as on a darkling plain , , 

Swept with confused alarm of struggle and fight. 

Where ignorant armies fclash by night ! ” »>■> 
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Whereas the world is really a very pleasant worlds with sweet" 
odours all about it, and the sound of music ringing through 
its garden-bloom, and a grateful interchange of starry night and 
sunny d^ — a wc^rld to be grateful for, and to be moderately 
happy in, and to accept thankfully as the vestibule to a world 
yet brighter and more beautiful, because everlasting. It is 
not good to fall into a mood of discouragement and despon- 
dency; and therefore it is not good to fail. It is sad to feel, 
under any circumstances, but more especially when we have 
done our best, that our bark has been wrecked with her 
voyage only hcflf accomplished ; to see others gliding past us 
with banners streaming and canvas swelling, while we lie shat- 
tered cy:td helpl$s% on the shore. “ Philosophy or religion 
may take the sting out of disappointment ; but generally the 
impossibility of connecting the ideas of felicity and failure 
is so great, that though examples abound to show that success 
is not happiness, it is yet clear that it is essential to it. The 
moments in a mans life when, Alexander-like, he feels that the 
world has no more prizes to be coveted, are few indeed. It 
has been truly said that an object to be desired is at once the 
pleasure and the torment of life; sometimes a great object to 
be steadily pursued, all else being made subservient to it*— or, 
more commonly, a succession of minor objects, rising, one 
after another, in sudden succession. » If Keats did somewhat 
exaggerate when he declared that ‘ there is no fiercer hell than 
the failure in a great attenjpt;’ yet it rfiust be admitted*that 
TlTe pleasure of a long-sought, ardently desired success, dreamed 
of by .nigh^ and toiled for by day, is probably as complete 
as anything this side of heaven, and it is universally felt to ^ 
be a compensation for ^all toil or hardship ; it is well al^o, if 
for every sin.” 

•But, again, we sd.y that this book has been written for the 
purpose of making known to our readers the Secret of Success. 
We have told them the secret, and we venture to assert that, if 
‘they conscientiously act upon it, there will hot 7io failure. The 
tjreasure-cav^ m^st necessarily throw wide its door to him who 
knows the magical Open Sesame.” Only there must be no 
half-heartedne|s. There can be no cure unless the patient 
h*as faith in th$ remed/, no success unless the worker make 
honest \jm of the secret. Thf diligence must not be perfunc- 
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tory, the pdseverance must'not be simulated, the energy must 
not be intermittent, the self-help must not be unreal, or the 
secret will lose its efficacy. In a well-known couplet Addison 
says sententiously — 

“ It is not in mortals to command success, 
l)Ut we’ll do more, Sempronius, we’ll dcscnz'c it.” 

Not so 1 if Sempronius deserve success, he will surely achieve 
it. Eat tlien tlie all-important question recurs, What is suc- 
cess ? We have suggested the various answers given to it by 
various minds — money, rank, influence, and the like ; — ^only, 
none of these answers seem to meet the requirements of our 
position logically. Cannot there be success feven if a^man do 
not acqiTire “ a fortune,’’ or secure “a baronetcy,” or gain ad- 
mission among the upper ten thousand? Is there no other, 
no higher, no truer success,? And may not that which the 
world calls failure be a very real and true success after all ? 
Is it not true what the poet sings — 

“ The virtue lies 
In the struggle, not the prize”? 

Though the prize should pass to others, may not 7i'e have suc- 
ceeded, or succeeded in all we attempted, all we desired ? 
When Montgolfier launched his balloon it did*not reach the 
stars, but its inventor had, nevertheless, succeeded ; he had 
shown that aerostatidn was possible. Milton completed his 
“ Aradise Lost,” and a^bookseller gave him some fifteen 
pounds for the C(f|^Tight. Had he failed ? Had die not 
, clothed himself in the singing-robes of inimortality ? We grant 
that, if a man intend to make ;^iqo,ooo, and make only 
;^io,ooo, he has been guilty of a failure; but, then, why did 
he not at rtie outset fix his hopes up 6 n the ^10,000. and 
succeed ? 

* We imagine that the unthinking would pronounce the career 
of Francis Hdrner a failure, for he died at thirty-eight without 
having attained K) high office or written a viagnutn cpm. But* 
was it so? What does Lord Cockj^urn say of, it? Thg 
light in which it *is calculated to inspire every right-minded 
youth is this : he died at the age of tnirty-eiglxt ’^true, and 
alas 1 but — ‘‘ possessed of greater pu*blic inflifence tha|i any 
other private man, and admired, tbeloved, trusted, and^^Ieplore^ 
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by allaexcept the heartless or the ^base. No greater homage’ 
was ever paid in Parliament to any deceased member. Now, 
let every young man ask, How was this attained ? By rank ? 
He was the sor of an Edinburgh merchant. By wealth ? 
Neither he nor any of his relatives ever had a superfluous six- 
pence. By offlce ? He held but one, and only for a few years, 
of no influence, and with very little pay. By talents ? His 
were not splendid, and he had no genius ; cautious and slow, 
his only ambition was to be right. By* eloquence ? He spoke 
in calm good tast^, without any of the oratory that either 
terrifies or seduces. By any fascination of manner? His was 
only correct and agreeable. By what, then, was it? Merely 
by sens'^, industry, good principles, and a good heart — qualities 
which*no w'ell-constituted mind need ever despair of attaining. 
It was the force of his character that raised him, and this cha- 
racter not impressed upon him by nature, but formed out of no 
peculiarly fine elements by himself. Horner was born to show 
what moderate powers, unaided by anything whatever except 
culture and goodness, may achieve, even when these powers 
are displayed amidst the competition and jealousy of public 
life.’’ 

Now Horner we should call a successful man, though at 
thirty-eight^came — 

“ The blind Fury with’ tile abhorred shears 
And slit the thin-spun life.’' 

• 

TTe had done all he aimed at doing ^ecause lie had not aimed 
at too 8uuc^. Let us contrast with him a ytry different charac- 
ter, the brilliant Bolingbroke — Pope’s “Henry St. John’’ — at 
one time Queen Anne’§ Secretary of State, and the auth 9 r of 
some books of permanent renown. We adopt, with compres- 
sion and modification, Lord Lytton’s elegant sketch of his 
career : — 

.“In this English Alcibiades,” he says, “what restless, but 
rich vitality ! We first behold him, like his Athenian proto- 
•type, bounding into life, a beautiful, ambitions youth, seizing 
gn notoriety as g substitute for fame ; audacious in profligate 
excess — less, perhaps, from the riot of the s?nses, than from a 
wild joy in ♦hg^candaf which singles him out for talk. Still 
but ^striplin^he soon wrenches himself from so ignoble a 
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'haunts thatiJiad rung with t«ie turbulent follies of a boj^ ; he 
expends his redundant activity in travel, and learns the cur- 
rent language of Europe to so nice a perfection, that, in later 
life, Voltaire himself acknowledges obligations to his critical 
knowledge of French.” . 

Returning to England, he entered Parliament at the age of 
twenty-two, and almost immediately secured recognition as 
an orator of transcendant powers. Lord Chesterfield, himself 
one of the most accomplished of public speakers, and doing- 
full justice to Ciiatham, to whom he ascribes “ eloquence of 
every kind,” still distinguishes Bolingbroke as the perfect 
orator. And tliat Chatham accepted as truthful the traditions 
of his precursor’s oratorical power is evidsni from hi^, saying, 
that he Aould rather rescue from oblivion Lord Bolingbroke’s 
unreported speeches than Livy’s lost books. 

In the political warfare thjit then convulsed the I.egirdature, 
Bolingbroke espoused the side of Harley, and quickly made 
himself of so much consequence as an ally, that, in 1704? 
when Harley became Secretary of State, Henry St. John be- 
came Secretary at War. He held office until 1708, when he 
and Harley were forced to retire by the influence of Marl- 
borough and Godolphin. In 1710, through a series of intrigues 
which form a curious chapter in English political history, 
Harley returned to power as liead of the Government, and St. 
John became a Secretary of State. Two years later he was 
caHe.l to the House of Peers by the title of Viscount Boling- 
broke. Then he began to plot against Harley — who had beeiT 
created Earl of Oafprd — for the first place, and afteroa two 
years’ struggle, succeeded, with the help of Mrs. Masham, in 
expelling Harley. At the same tim^ lie was conspiring to 
recall the Stuart dynasty to the throne, when the death of the 
Queen suddenly baffled his ambition. ‘ 

‘‘ The councillor of Queen Anne is denounced as a traitfir 
tb King George. What a scene for some high-bred novelist 
might be laid 'in the theatre itself, the night in which Boling- 
brojee vanished from the town he had dazzled and the country 
he had swayed ! The playhouse is crpwded— all ^yes turn t(j 
one box ; there ^ts serene the handsome young statesman 
whom, says Prior, ‘ Men respect and women lo^y^.’*' 

‘‘Curious tongues whisper. But wnat is really the iruth^ 
Is there any proof against him?t It is «said the artiq^iis i)f im- 
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peacbment are already drawn up,' the Whigs are » resolved to’ 
have his head. Tut ! impossible I See how gaily he smiles at 
this moment! Who has just entered his box? — An express? 
Tut ! only the mjanager. My Lord has bespoken the play for 
to-jnorrow night.’ 

“The curtain falls — falls darkly on an actor greater than any 
Burbage or Betterton that ever fretted his hour on the mimic 
stage^ Where behind the scenes has my Lord disappeared ? 
He is a fugitive on the sea. Axe and headsman are baffled. 
Where next does my Lord reappear? At the playhouse in 
Paris. All eyes there, as in London, are fixed on the hand- 
some young statesman. And lo ! even there, he is Minister 
of State — distrusteii, melancholy Minister of a crownless and 
timid -Pretender ! He who gave Europe the Peace of Utrecht, 
he who had supplied ammunition and arms to Marlborough, 
is an*c^ile in the court of the Bovrbon, or rather in the mimic 
court o\the Bourbon’s pensioner, and plotting a buccaneer’s 
foniy orr-dlie, shored of disdainful England.” 

The Pretender soon dismissed from his service a statesman 
whose courageous genius was a constant reproach to his 
cowardice. Retiring to a secluded chateau, he there composed 
a remarkable vindication of his political life, in a “Letter to 
Sir Willian* Windham,” which was not published until a year 
after his deat|j. Weary of exile, he endeavoured to obtain 
permission to return to England, and at last succeeded, through 
a heavy bribe paid to tl>e Duchess of Kendal, the King’s 
German mistress (1723). In 1725 he was restored to his title 
and e5j:atei», but was not allowed to take hfe seat in the House 
of Lords. The Ministry feared the effects of his eloquence. 
He sought compensapon for this enttirced silence in^ the 
columns of the periodical press, and some of the bitterest 
attacks upon the policy of Walpole proceeded fjom his pen. 
Li 1735 he again* left England, and remained abroad for a 
second period of seven years, finally returning in 1742. Aft^r 
the fall of Walpole it seemed probable for a time that he might 
reappear on the political stage. The prospect, however, ^was 
,soon clouded o^er, the^infirmities of age told rapidly on’ the 
intellect once so keen and the energy once s 6 irrepressible ; and 
having out 4 iv|d his generation and his influence, he died on 
•me ifth of I)ecember,*i75i, in the seventy-fourth year of his 
age, Iba^iing to posterity the memorable example of a brilliant < 
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•failure ami, the lesson taught by the career of an unsucressful 
man ’ Had Bolingbroke attempted less he would have 
.tcIiicvcJ more, and tlie biographer wOuVl have had TVO OCCa- 
s/on to lament over the misfortunes of disapnomted amDlUOU 
and undisciplined genius. 

To be successful in life, therefore, we must choose our 


object wisely. It must be one within the range of our 
means and opportunities. It must be one which we^ have 
reasonable hope of attaining. The laughter would be just 
with which we should receive the proposal of a cripple to com- 
pete in a two-mile race. The laughter would be just if a shoe- 
black announced his intention of amassing, before he died, a 
fortune of half a million. It is better to aipi at nothir^g which 
comes fdirly within the definition of the impossible. Nor is it 
our duty to attempt any work which we cannot hope to per- 
form. All that the Divine faster expects of us is “ret^vjnaoie 
service,” work proportioned to our powers, and wj^min our 
limits of accomplishment. It will thus be' seen^ tbrTw siigc^ss 
depends on the observance of certain conditions, and that it 
these be neglected the “secret” will not and cannot apply. 
Even if the key be given to ns by a magician, it will not open 
a lock too large for it ! The “ Open Sesame ” which threw wide 
the portals of the treasure-cave to Ali Baba would not have 
given him admission to any other. We have def ned the Secret 
of Success as the peAormance of our dutybvith all those 
resoarces of mind, body, and soul we have received from the 
Creator. But if we go beyond the scope of our duty, if we 
undertake rcsponsibilities^'wliich lie outside our pjope^ path, 
we must expect, forVe .shall deserve, ign9minious failure. 

It is no infrequent thing to see men ‘gifted with only ordi- 
nary talents walking in the primrose way of success, when 
genius is vainly attempting to scale fhe* rugged precipices of 
the hill of difficulty. How often we hear ir said, “ Who would 
I^ave thought that Mr. A. would have done this or that ! . I 
had no idea he was so very clever!’' Nor is he; it is no 
matter for wonder; he has prospered because he hr^s been 
priftlent enough to undertake nothing beyoncl^his feach. If q. 
man can ride ont horse tolerably well, he will peTorm his 
journey in safety; but if he aspire to ^mulatedhe skill of the 
heroes of the circus, and insist upon rRling twoTiorses al|oncej 
he will assuredly come to the ground with broken bonesl Yet 
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it is jjidividuals of this class, witlj ambitions Jar^r .than thei# 
means, and judgment smaller than their imagination, who turn 
with the greatest eagerness to books upon “ Self-Help,” “ Prac- 
tical Treatises lyion Business,” “Young Men's Manuals,” and 
the like? They want a talisman to secure good luck, a charm 
or spell which will make them masters of fortune without 
labour or effort. They will pooh-pooh the simple explanation 
of the secret of success which is offered and illustrated in these 
pages. Their conviction remains that wealth (for of such men 
►wealth is the sole object) is to be procured by means of won- 
derful chance;3 or®lucky speculations, the mystery of which 
has been mastered by the Rothschilds, Astors, Barings, and 
Stewarts of the<=w.orld. Poor fools ! Why will they seek to 
soar without wings? Why not be content with M;he prac- 
ticable ? 

strange that men shoulc[ so invariably associate the 
idea ot\ money with the idea of getting on. For one adven- 
turer WQ strives’to “make a name,” there are a hundred 
'who yeaniTo “ make money.” We have already said that to 
endeavour to earn a competency is in itself by no means 
censurable; but surely this constant worship of money is a 
bad sign of our social condition. Is there no other success 
worth striving for? Is it the greatest of all human blisses to 
become the o^vvner of “ a fortune,” fo possess a house in Bel- 
gravia, and an-other in the country, carriage, a cellar of old 
wines, and a gallery of nice pictures ? » What says Mr. ^win- 
Tfarne? — 

“What is gold woi^li, say, 

Worth for work or play^ 

• .Worth to keep or pay, 

Hjde or throw away, 

Hope about, or fear ? 

JWlfat is love worth, pray ? 

Worth a tear ! 

“Golden on the mould. 

See the dead leaves rolled 
Of the wet woods old. 

Yellow leaves and coW, 

Woods without a dove ; 

G514 is worth but gold, 
y Love’s worth love.” 

T(|our thinking, th£ love (jfwife and children, the gratitude, 
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•of hearts r^ieved and brightened by our sympathy, the /enjoy- 
ments of a cultivated mind, the consciousness of duty done, are 
the chief components of that success which the wise man will 
labour to achieve. Let us leave, O friend, the worship of gold 
to others! Not for us, ‘‘the woods without a dove,” the 
world lying sere and drear in the shadow of the altar of Mam- 
mon. We must not overlook one serious evil in connection 
with the choice of an unworthy object in life — that it neces- 
sarily tends to lower us,to its own level. The man who makes- 
money his sole end and aim will speak money, think money; 
dream money. ^Ve do not despise riches ; aixd if they come 
to a man naturally and law'fully in the honest performance of 
his duty, he will do well to take care of theip, and to remember 
what adlnirable use he may make of them ; but we are sure 
that riches should never be the “ success ” sought by a true, a 
pure, and an elevated mind.. 

In connection with the practical application of the Secret of 
Success, two or three considerations still refnain to b Aiotice4.^ 
And, first, as every man has a duty to discharge, and the way 
and means of discharging it, let no one complain that success 
is not for him. Too often we meet with stragglers by the way- 
side w'ho seek to excuse themselves by the pretence that in 
the ranks of the great army of workers no placer could be 
found. They have nev^ir sought their placfs ; they have 
allowed the serried columns to march past wuhout attaching 
then^ selves to any flag. These are the men who sigh that 
tragic, and the professions, and art, and literature, are “ ovcii' 
stocked j” that thet feast i^s not large enough for all^who would 
be partakers of it ; fhat the stage is too^ crowded for even a 
supefnumerary to fir5d standing-room. ^ Tut, tut I The world 
is wide enough for every brave heart W'ho asks nothing more 
than to do iis duty. It must be so. Tt i^not more certain that 
every star has its place in the harmonious order of the universe 
than that every man has his proper work to accomplish in the 
economy of life. If he do not find it — that is, if he zvill not 
find it — let him jjiot bUme the fates, but his own indolerxie and 
ap^hy, or his ill-regulated ambition, his dilatOjrine^s or his im^ 
prudent haste. A man’s work lies ab/ays close at hand. No 
wonder that he misses it if he persist h'l turnii^g away tofhe 
right or the left, climbing up inaccesijible hilL'and plirngin"^ 
into unfathomable morasses, t We h(.ve heard spmel: men 
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lament with intense bitterness, iind apparently ivith perfect 
sincerity, that they have been born into the world too late. 
We suppose that they would have written “Hamlet” before 
Shakesp,eare, or discovered the steam-engine before James Watt. 
Nonsense ! The present is our time, not the past or future ; 
and the question of all questions is. What shall we do with it ? 

“ Stay, stay the present instant ; 

Imprint the marks of wisdorr.on its wings ! 

Oh, let it not elude thy grasp, but, like 
'rhe good old patriarch upon record, 

Hold the fleet angel fast until he bless thee ! ” 

It may^be accepted as a proposition capable of irrefragable 
demonstration, that the men who fail now would have failed 
in the past and would fail in the future, because they are the 
meh'Hvho do not see their duty, or^ seeing it, do not perform it. 

Secondly, We sometimes read about “ starting-points in life,” 
Jkbout “ opportunities,” and the necessity of being on the alert 
to avail ourselves of them. Here is your chance,” people 
say ; if you miss it, do not think that, like the swallow, it will 
reappear.* We do not believe in chance, nor in starting-points, 
nor in opportunities, except in this sense, that at particular 
times our duty may be put before us in a special and conspi- 
cuous manne?:. Seizing our opportunity,” when carefully 
examined into, means nothing more than seizing -an occasion 
of doing our duty. It is true, there/or^, to some extent, nhat 
to 'every man his opportunity cornea once in his life, and that 
if he i^ermit it to glide by it will never rectum \ because it is 
certain that, if we o^ice neglect any dbvious duty, we shall 
never again be in a position to retrieve th8 laches. But da not 
let the reader sit down l^y the wayside and wait for his “ op- 
portunity,” as for somb miraculous boon to deseed suddenly 
and unexpectedly ffom the blue heavens above him. Energy 
makes its owa opportunities, because energy is always prompt 
to detect and ready to execute the work that has to be done. 
-An engine-driver in charge of a crowded train saw bjng 
g,cross the ]&ails .^at some distance in front of him a piece of 
timber vdiich menacea his freight with wounds and death, 
(^^fek^as thought he (Sept along the side of the engine, and 
Ijeanir^ forward^ by a supreme effort swung the log out of the 
way j3stj?is the iron wljeels wore upon it. He risked his life, 
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but he did fiis duty. Afterwards he was rewarded with pro- 
motion and handsome gifts ; he had found his opportunity, his 
starting-point, his chance. Yes; but it was in doing his duty 
that he found it. “There are things,” says 'Goethe, .v“ which 
you do not notice only because you do not look at them 
and so there are duties which we never recognise because we 
will not look for them. It is related of a Mr. Godfrey, Gover- 
nor of the Bank of En^and, that he made his appearance on 
the battlefield of Watenoo. The Duke of Wellington remon- 
strated with him on the danger he was inciirrin^^ The g^jntle- 
raan answered that the Duke himself ran an equal risk. 
“ Yes,” said the Duke, “but I am doing m 34 duty.” He had 
scarcely <6pokcn when a ball struck the ^ash iritruden* dead. 
There was no glory in his death ; it was a melancholy tailure. 
He was outside the sphere of his duty. The opportunity^at 
Waterloo was not for him, b’ut for the Duke and the men who 
conquered with him. “Though a battle,” said Napoleon, 
“ may last a whole day, there are generally some ten minutcrtv 
in which its issue is practically decided.” And so, though a 
life may last fifty, or sixty, or seventy years, there is always a 
moment when our duty is clearly presented to us, and accord- 
ing as we seize or neglect it, will be our success or failure. 
Only let us not be led astray by any Hncied “opportunity,” 
any imaginary “ chance.” ^ Let us, like the Duk^ of Wellington, 
before we enter the tl^ick of the fire, be sure that duty calls us 
thither. To quote Goetke again--“ We are not born to sqlvje 
the problem of the universe, but to find out what we have to 
do, and*to confine ^ufselvcs within the limits of our power of 
comprehension,”— .Yid, we may add, of action. Our duty 
plaMy is, not to attempt what we cannot complete : not to 
thrust ourselves forward into positions V'diich we cannot fill: — 

“They also serve who only stand and wait.” 

Failure is certain if we allow ourselves to be^ deluded by the 
mirage of an imaginary opportunity. 

CVnd, lastly, ‘Ilf we would turn to advantage the" Secret oi 
Success, if we would not miss our du4y, we must be careful to 
cultivafe not only our physical and*nmntal faculties, not pnly 
those admirable business habits on^Vhich parents 
guardians wisely enlarge, but the higher moral facultie^s. On 
this point ^ few remarks have ifeen in a preceding chap-. 
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ter ; ^ut it seems desirable to enforce it upon thb reader em- 
phatically and solemnly, before our pen inscribes at the bottom 
of the page the melancholy word “ Finis.” In a book now 
lying b%fore us,* the following ‘^business qualities” are care- 
fully enumerated: — Integrity, enterprise, energy, persever- 
ance, courage, shrewdness, punctiliousness, prudence, ambi- 
tion, gratitude, benevolence, generosity, and economy. Well, 
we have already commented upon Mr. Freedley’s ‘^six” 
business qualities, and the qualitiel conspicuous by their 
absfvice. In^thisjmore extended list is not the reader sen- 
sible of omissions ? Does he not look in vain for these 
three Christian, graces, faith, hope, and charity ? Bene- 
volence and generosity, it is true, are included’^* but we 
refer to that broader benevolence, that loftier generosity, the 
.Christian ideal of charit}^ which extends its sympathies to the 
sinner* as well as to the sufferer, and gives its hand to the man 
who fails as well las to the pauper. “ Among the Greeks,” 
tiayS Lord Lytton, tlie charities were synonymous with the 
graces. Admitted into the heathen religion, their task was to 
bind and unite ; their attribute was the zone, without which 
even love lacked the power to charm. ‘ Without the graces,’ 
say Pindar, ‘ the gods do not move either in the chorus or the 
banquet ; ‘'they are placed near Apollo.’ Prescribed to us by 
a greater cree?) than the heathen’s, they retain their mission as 
they retain their name. It is but a moqk charit/ which rejects 
the ^one. Wherever the true ami heaven-born harmoniser 
struts into the midst of discord, *t not only appeases and 
soothd's ar^' charity — it beautifie.s, commiinds, and iwbjugatcs 
as grace.” 

The influence of charity is essential to the peace and pros- 
])erity of human life. ^ But not less essential is the influence of 
hope, which suppgrts us in the hour of trial and darkness, and 
encourages us with the promise of a golden dawn ; or that of 
faith, which enables us to endure in calmness. And adds con- 
viction to the sanguineness of hopp. Unless we had hope for 
ourselves, our fellows, our race, unless we Lad faith inihu- 
"manity and in Che Divine benediction which attends it in the 
fuWre, how could we 'beSr the burden and the mystefy of this 
y^ntelligible lijfe ? Le^* us believe and hope, so that we may do 
•our duty patiently and jgladly.^ Let us believe and hope, so that 
out of tilt apparent faj/ure which the world derides jwe may gain 
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that success ^^hich Heaven blesses. Let us believe and hojte, so 
that we may bear uncomplainingly the burden of to-day, look- 
ing forward with calm, clear vision to the rest of to-morrow. 
Let us believe and hope in the sure and certain conviction of 
the utility of virtues for which there is no earthly reward, of the 
grandeur of duties which are not enforced by any human law, of 
the nobleness of the impulse to deeds which annihilate even 
the care for self-preservation, and conduct to noble, yetT per- 
haps to fameless graves, thus invigorating and recruiting the 
life of races by millions of ‘‘ crownless martyrs and unrewarded* 
heroes.” Oh, cultivate the virtues of charity, faith, and hope, 
and so will you learn to apply, with the appnoval of God and 
His angeVs, and to the eternal happiness oP yourself a: d your 
brothers, the Sfxret of Success ! ’ 
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NOTES. 

Page loS, line 8, read “the Cashmere Gate of Delhi.” 

Page 235 is misprinted 325, 

Page 251, for “ JBurrett ” read “Burritt.” 

Pages 258, 259. — Two or three of the illustrations brought together 
in these pages have been accidentally repeated from page 48. 




